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ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS : 


AUCTIONS 


BOOKS FOR SALE AND WANTED : CATALOGUES 


Sotheby’s; 

FOUNO£DI7-M 


FOUNDED 1744 * 

Bloomfield Place 

Monday 28th March 1983 al 10.30 am 
VALUABLE HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS, INCLUDING SCIENCE AND 
PRINTED BOOKS 
including 

The personal diary of King Faisal of Iraq, kept during the Paris Peace Conference 
of 1919. containing his draft proposals for the selling up of independent Arab 

States 

Portions of the autograph manuscripts of Darwin’s “Origin of Species" and “The 

Descent of Man” 

A aeries of nearly 100 letters by Sarah, first Duchess of Marlborough 
A remarkable autograph letter signed by Benjamin Franklin, written the day 
before the signing of the Declaration of Independence 

An important autograph letter signed by William Penn, written while preparing for 
his last voyage to Pennsylvania 

Two cultures of Penicillin grown from the original mould and mounted by Sir 
Alexander Fleming 

The Instrument of Surrender of Hong Kong by Japan, 16 September 1945 . 

An account of the sinking of the Titanic, written by a survivor of “the money boat” 
An Important autograph letter signed by Rolls to Royce about their aero-engines • 
. ana cars 

Extensive collections relating to the Scouting Movement and of the papers by 
Joanna Southcolt ana relating to (he movement founded by her 
Autograph letters and documents by Dawson Turner, Sir Thomas Philiipps; Charles II 
James II (to the future William III); George HI and Queen Victoria; Lord 
Burghley (to Essex, about Ralegh) Churchill, Disraeli (his Taunton election 
address, 1835), the Earl of Essex and Palmerston; James Munroe, 

George Washington, Theodore and Franklin Roosevelt; Nelson (including two One 
letters to Lady Hamilton); Gordon and Livingstone; Kitchener and Montgomery; 
John Wesley; Thomas Bewick, Chippendale, nexman, William Morris, Kkketts, 
Shannon, Graham Sutherland and Rex Whistler 
Elizabethan printed proclamations; a collection of books relating to Mary Queen of 
. Scots, including Buchanan, Ane Detectioun of the Duinpes of Marie Queue of 
Scotia , 1581, and The Scottish Queens Buriall (1589); a presentation copy from 
Robert Boyle of the first Gaelic Bible, 1685; and a collection of works on 

Methodism 

In sending commissions this catalogue may be referred to as "Origin” 

On view at least two weekdays previously, from 9 am to 4.30 pm 
Illustrated Catalogue Price £4 
Enquiries: Felix Pryor, Graham Baird or Roy Davids. 

FORTHCOMING SALES ! ; 

. . Tuesday 1st March 1983 and following day 

General Printed Bobks 
(Enquiries: Roger Griffiths). 

Monday' 28th March 

Historical Manuscripts and Printed Books 

(Enquiries: Felix Pryor) . 

Thursday 21st April 
AtlBses, Maps, Travel and Topography 
(Enquiries: David Park) 

Tuesday 10th May and following day 
General Printed Books 
- (Enquiries; Roger Griffiths) 

Tuesday 17th Mav and following day 
Music end Continental Books and Manuscripts 
(Closing date for consignments 15th March. 

. Enquiries: williBm Ward, Dr Stephen Roe or Dr Susan Wharton) 

' • . Tuesday 24lh May and following day 

" Blustrated, PreSs and Children's Books with Related Drawings 


el Heseltlne or Sarah Herbert-Jones). • 

■ .Wednesday 29th June and following day ■ 

NrtunU History,'Science and Medical Bobks , 

' * (Closing date for consignments 27th April. • 

. i ■ Enquries: AJan Gilljtt) 

'-Thurtday 7th July and following'day • 

. « General .Printed Books 

. , (Closing,date for conrignmertls Sth May. Enquiries: Roger Griffiths) 

: « , ' .. Monday Util July 

The Englishi Renaissance, which will contain works of art from many departments ' 
including major royal letters and documents from the Tudor period. 

. (Closing date for consignments 1st May. 

Enquiries: Roy Davids) 

Thursday 21st July and following day 
English Literature: Books and Manuscripts 
(Closing dale for consignments 19thMay. • 

, i -- Enquiries: Roy Davids, Felix Pryor, and Graham Baird) 
f : k •’■/■ Wednesday 27th.July and following day. 

llhutraled Press and Childrens Books and Related Drawings *•■ 

■ ' (Closing date for consignments 25th’May;, • 

J Enquiries: Michael Headline kntj Sarah HerberMohea) 

■ .. ■Sotheby.Parke Berpet A'fcol; 34-35 Newi Botid Street, 

London W1A 2AAiTtelephonc; (01)'493.8080 Telex:.24454 SPBLON G. 


FESTIVALS 


£5“ Books. « Bro 

sub 
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PRINTED BOOKS ATLASES & MAPS 
MANUSCRIPTS 

Thursday 17 March 1983 at 1O0 pm 

BOOKS ARCHITECTURE; ART; BALLET; BINDINGS; BOTANY Including 
Paxton* Magizinaof Boiinv ia vqL*. 1034-49; CHILDREN AND ILLUSTRATED 
BOOK5: COLLECTING; COSTUME Including RelnhardU Collet Han of Swiss 
CMhime* In Miniature, 1822; ENTOMOLOGY Including Wilkes's On a Hundred 
and Twenty Copper plain of English Moths and Butterflies, 1773: EQUESTRIAN 
Including Aitley's The Modem Riding Mulu 1775; FALK LANDS Including 
FaHner'i Description of Piligonia... and some particular! relating to Falkland's 
Islands. 1774: GARDENING ANDCARDEN DESIGN; LAW; LITERATURE; 
MILITARY Including M«ueTs Die Armee Friedrich* da Grower; In ihrer Uniform' 
toning i vol s (MWl MODERN FIRST EDITIONS; NATURAL HISTORY: 

NAVAL: PLATE BOOKS Including Blagdons Brief Hlatory of Ancient and Modem 
India. IMS; PRESS BOOKS; TOPOGRAPHY including Robaoris Scenery of the 
Grampian Mountains, 1019,TRAVEL Including Phillips*\foyage...to 
Botany Bay, 1709; etc 

MAPS AND ATLASES Including Buell's Toonneel der Steden van de Wreenighde 
Nsderlanden, (1049); Braun and Hogmbsrga Civltatu Orbts Terra rum. voU 1 - 2 In 
one voL and vol. 4.1575-77-9<1; Janaon'i Nouveau Thwlre du Monde vol. 1,1642; 
rtolemaeua « Geographic. 1562; and maps by Speed. Zaits, etc 
MANUSCRIPTS Including Nelaon'i celebniled instructions to the Fleet before 
Trafalgar: Nival and Botanical material; Autograph letters and documents signed 
by Nelson TLLawrence Einstein, etc 

Viewing; Tuesday 15 Merck 9,00 am • 4 JOpm. 

Wednesday 16 Marek 9.00am • 4 JOpm. Morning of the Sale 9.00am -12 noon 
Illustrated Catalogue £200 including postage 
Forthcoming Sales: 14 April 12 May 9 June 
Enqulria Junes smith, ExLJSl or 557 or01-409 5193 

7 Blenheim Street, New Bond Street London WlY 0AS. Tel: 01-629 6602 
LONDON ■ NEW YORK - GENEVA 

Mtmhn of lht Spititf ef Fbti Art Autlhnttn. _ 

PUBLIC & UNIVERSITY __ 

UNIVERSITE 
DE GENEVE 

La Faculty des lettres auvre une inscription pour un poste 
de professeur ordinaire de langue et literature hlspano- 
amerlcaines. 

Charge: 6 heures de cours et s4minalres hebdomadaires; 
direction de recherches. 

. Titre exlg4: doctoral ou litre Equivalent. 

Entire en fonction: ler octobre 1983 ou date d convenir. 
Les dossiers de candidatures doivent fitre adress6s avant le 
30 avrll 1983 au secretariat de la Faculty des lettres, rue 
de Candolle 3, CH - 1211 Genfeve 4 (Suisse) oCt peuvent 
6lre obtenus des renselgnements complgmentalres sur le 
. cahier des charges el ies conditions. 
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The clutches of comradeship 

Noel Annan 


MKHAEL STRAIGHT 
Long Silence 
«lpp. Collins. £11.95. 
0002170019 __ 


Nioel West 

AMiiteronrust: MI51945-72 
a. Weidenfeld and NIcolson. 


0297782533 


the fiercest spy-hunters 


Oddly enough the nercesi spy- 
Zfefeca West, Andrew Boyle and, 

most relentless and well-informed of 
5 ko all. Chapman Pmcher r scarcely 
joasni themselves with the 



of 

Tmm, but the climate - the 
[nullectual climate - was theone thing 
he was unable to describe. They may,_ 
of course, distrust ideas as such. The 
fkd&w of treating human behaviour as. 
coodiibned by events in infancy or by 
impersonal forces in history has been 
conveniently used fo exempt indi¬ 
viduals from moral responsibility. 
Perhaps the spy-hunters feared that to 
gamine the ideas of the 1930s might 
appear to mitigate the villainy of the 
ms. For villains they were. Philby 
sent dozens of Soviet defectors ana 
men and women in East Europe, who 
had been British agents informing^ 
■gainst the Nazis to their deaths. Blunt, 
worked in such a sensitive and 

S part of MI5 that his 
accepted that he was not 
share his secrets with them, 
was not far behind Philby in his 
villainy. And they had escaped 
retribution. The spy-hunters wrote 
from a justifiable sense of outrage. - 

Before the war men who spied 
against their own country were in 
popular imagination either reckless 
officers like Esterhazy driven into it by 
Msctmall or ruinous gambling or a 
rapacious mistress; or they were in 
i&Joo faceless anarchists such as Mr 
Yeiloc or vain, venal agents such as 
Quite Latter MP. Now there 
emerged a new kind of spy. Graham 
Greene has compared nun to the 
Jesuits in Elizabethan England, a spy 
dedicated to the service of another 
country which he believed to be the 
“Nation of the world. The analogy is 
fir-fetched. Men and women who had 
wen converted to the most hypnotic 


secular religion of the day were 
induced to become its undercover 
agents. How7 Michael Straight, who 
was recruited os an undergraduate by 
i Anthony Blunt at Cambridge to spy for 
what is now the KGB, attempts to- 
answer. 

It is not an altogether convincing 
answer. It is too autobiographical to be 
a study of the times and yet not 
autobiographical enough. Mr Straight 
does not face the issues which he raises 
about himself. His book is enormously 
readable in the way that a Sunday serial 
is readable and, as a narrative, is 
riveting. It is written in short 
paragraphs which package ideas and 
people. He rarely explores them. To 
him there is a simple explanation of his 
vulnerability to the spy-masters. He 
had no roots; he was a second- 
generation progressive; and he was 
ashamed of his money. Bora a 
Whitney, he should have had roots, but 
his mother had remarried some years 
after his father’s death and Michael 
had been whisked away to England - 
and to a somewhat quirky enclave. For 
his mother's new husband was Leonard 
Elmhirst, and together, with her 
fortune they started Darlington Hall. 
Dartington was certainly a community, 
but it was not conspicuous among 
public schools for hallowing England’s 
traditions. It dedicated itself to pulling 
up roots rather than putting them 
down. 


wealthy?” Still, among his fellow 
students at LSE he undeniably was. 


There in 1933 he studied under Harold ■ Communism ' supplied It for that 
Laski for a year waiting to 
entrance exam to Cambri 


gravitated straight to the 
Society which, as in many uni 


after one or two student generations 
are the offspring of this craving. 

Communism supplied it for that 
generation of intellectuals. Now they 
could escape the charge of being 
irresponsible gadflies or remote 

niHui,uiu Miaujr uiiivciaiuca, intellects who fiddled while Rome _ Apostles as a sigiUDcaiu syrnDoi ot uus 
had by then been taken over by the j burnt. I remember a contemporary of of claustrophobic friendship, and 
Communists. He went on his first I mine, cynical, recklessly clever and depict that society as the sinister 
j- —j ---’ deflating, a fantastical, who at , JI 


l 

ass the 
e and 
ocialisl 
universities. 


friendly towards dons and too 
gentlemanlike to consider using the 
tactics of confrontation and verba) 
violence current among the militant 
students of the 1970s. 
j Some worldly Oxonians have seen the 
, Apostles as a significant symbol of this 


demo and felt ashamed not to know the 
words of the Internationale. Then he 
was passed on by the comrades to John 
Comford and James Klugman at 
Cambridge. It was a textbook 
induction. 

' He made an instant impact upon 
his contemporaries. One of them. 


Cambridge was driven by his desire to 
belong to something more than 
himself. He was physically inept but 
tried and failed to cox a boat and win a 
boxing Blue. In the end he joined the 
Party. No one who knew nis former 
sense of humour and his keen nose for 
cant would have credited it. 

Nothing, in the 1930s- conversion to 
Roman Catholicism, Buchmanism, 



wits and abilit 


qu 

won him a first In 
economics and his naive sincerity 
quelled any suspicion that he was on 
the make when he decided to climb the 
worldly ladder of the Cambridge 
Union. What was he after? What, 
when one is young, thoughtful and 
troubled, is one always after? To 
define reality; to escape from the 
loneliness and the uncertainty of 
oneself. But what was reality? Was it 


outraging the elderly as adopting the 
speech, manners and ideology of the 
Communists. It was more anti- 
patriotic than pacifism, more 
subversive of bien-pensanl morality 
than homosexuality, and apparently 
more directly concerned with the 
wickedness of the world and its 
salvation than religion. When Straight 
went through his letters of those days, 
he was certain that it was this, rather 
than the intellectual appeal of 


the despair of the college servant his - . . ... - - .... 

brother handed on to him who, when !£SLJt 

dismissed him said "But if 1 m fiUed Wlth a vlolent uncontroi- 

□lsmisseu Him, saiu DUt ll ,_ui- | MH than), an pvtrand nnrv 


The children of indomitable 

a ressives are often puzzled in 
escence how to assert their 
individuality. Michael Straight 
inherited his mother’s qualities - with a 
twist. Disagreement or contradiction 
was foreign to her nature. She gave a 
resigned smile and sailed on like a 
liner swamping the vulgar tramp 
steamer that had dared to hoot at 
her. He, on the other hand, feared to 
meet a challenge or assert himself - he 
hated hurting or offending anyone. His 
mother was dedicated to changing 
human nature, he was dedicated to 
changing the world; She created love, 
he craved love. His dashing elder 
brother loomed over him and, 
uninhibited, enjoyed his wealth. 
Michael Straight agonized about his. 
Someone tola his cousin, the future 
ambassador to the Court of St James, 
that Michael felt guilt because he was 
wealthy. “Wealthy?" exclaimed Jock 
Whitney with a fine sense of the 
distinction between the rich and the 
vRru rirh "What makes him think he's 


Michael 

gentlemen like you don’t employ us, 
what Is to become of us?" Or was it the 

unreasonable and Inexplicable. 1. Seated open 
bcTof the class straggle, but the burns within me and I can’t express it; 1 gomfo^j Who 


lable love for them; an extraordinary 
sense of comradeship," he wrote to his 
mother in November 1935. “It’s 


as 

breeding-ground ' of subversion. 

, Certainly the Apostles featured as a 
society ' which the Communists 
determined to capture as they had 
captured the Socialist Society. But, 
contrary to Chapman Pincher’s 
assertion that the Apostles’ “major 
topic of conversation was communism 
and its merits", they rarely discussed 
politics. The members regarded the 
Society as a place of welcome relief 
from Marxist analysis. Discussion was 
conducted In another language. Indeed 
it was among the elderly Apostles that 
Straight met the only real intellectual 
challenge he exposed himself to in 
I Cambridge. This was Keynes; and he 
j did not nesitate to accept Keynes's 
destruction of Man's labour theory of 
value. What he could not accept was 
that capitalism might yet be saved. Just 
as it is possible to be in love with two 
women simultaneously, so it is possible 
to accept two contradictory versions of 
the way the world works; ana Straight 
remembers an evening in which lie and 
i Piero Sraffa, having just heard Keynes 
! tear Mandst economics apart, walked 
1 back to Trinity in silence. He makes it 
dear that there were three types of 

mbridae: 


Communists then at Cambridge: 


It dedicated open Party members, such as 


cla^ljruggle itseU? He came to accept cancel it out." That was wrUten after 
reality asrarty doctrine hammered out themghtwhen Wugmaninwted^to 
in innumerable discussions late into the mee * 0“y 

night as Comford and Klugman ” a ^ er which Bluot took a special 


took their orders from 
King Street; moles who were friendly, 
appeared to be uncommitted but wno 
were recruited as spies; and, by far the 
largest number, fellow-travellers such as 
himself. 

What had the fellow-travellers in 
common? Most of them believed that 


educated their acolytes. Was it not interest in him. 
proved that the Soviet Union alone Comradeship - the intense daily 

would resist f&scism and th&t the Activity of his circle in Trinity out ot --- 

capitalist economies were doomed to which he seldom moved - so cocooned no European capitalist country would 
coflanse or become fascist? Gravely Straight that he never considered some stand up to Hitler and some thought 
thev rondided fhSf it was ro other version of reality. Even today he that in the last resort the democracies 

3 seems to forget that the vast majority wouh 

of Cambridge ,fipdetgradvatds 
uninterested in polities -and' 
the martyrs selling the Dali 
outside the Mill Lane lecture-rooms 
with derision. “AH Trinity", he writeas, 

“was in an uproar in May 1936" 


-But young Communists not only use 
the word comrade but give it pieanJng. 
For the first time Straight had the sense 
of belonging to a group, a team, with its 
own language, pass-words, jokes and 
loyalties. Intellectuals despise com- 


would become his allies against Russia. 



radeship when they see the shape it because he haifsent a petition to the 
takes among their hearty contempo- Fellows demanding that the college 
reties singing rugger songs or burning a servants’ wages should be raised. In 

boat. Yet they long for it every bit as fact most Trinity undergraduates had tounaenng; a was in «i« u» 
r much. The innumerable societies at never heard of It. They had never upturn.) Then, « now, . 

universities which spring up and wither heard of it because Straight was far too Communists made great play with 


Dalton. Then (here was.mo belief thfit 
capitalism was on the vorg$ of collapse. 
(On the second page of his. book 
Straight still seems to accept this might 
have been so, when he write* that in 
1937 the British economy was 
foundering: _it was in fact on the 

the 
the 
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Process 

Edited by JAMES P. PISCATORI 
Analysts ot lalamlo politics has tended to be shaped by one of 
too conflicting assumptions; that politics is Indistinguishable from 
ralflfon, or that religion Is a barrier to development and 
modernisation. This book seeks to dtepei the simplification of 
ftwe approaches by examining the Impact of Islam In particular 
poiMcal contexts. Hard covers El 9.60 net 

Paperback £7.98 net 

Between Battles and 
Ballots 

Israeli Military In 

Y0RAM PERI 

The protracted Arab-lsraell war, and the central importance of 
“atfty to Israel, have given a major role to senior military 
Pwsowiel. This book examines the changing relationship r 
"tween the politicians and the military, through the . 
0®(*mmerrt8 from Ben Burton to Begin, and demonstrates trial 
•pie control over the military has always been weak. £19.50 net 

Black soul White Artifact 

. ranon’a Clinical 1 Psychology and Social Theory , . 

JOCK McCULLOCH 

. death of Frantz Farton at the age of thirty-six robbed tiiSj. 

. Aftfoari revolution Of lie leading IntollectiJal and moral foroa, and 
.cut short one of the most extraordinary Intellectual careers to. 

' 9»J«mporSry political thought. This book examines all his , - 

. witing8, Iholudlng a number of cflntoaJ psychiatric rtixflMw™ 1 . ■ 
/the established view of '22160 net 


Foundations of Music 
History 

CARL DAHLHAU& 

Translated by J, B. Robinson 

Tha first thoroughgoing study In any language oUhe philosophy 
of musto history. Drawing on competing phllosopNss of history 
throughout the ages, Carl DahlhauB assesses their suitability for 
music hlstoiy. Special attention .la paid to Manjt^ltiques of _ 

« m.S SI 

Reason and value 

E. J, BOND 
TttovteW that Alui 

value judgements contain anlitedudbteelement of 
commitment, Is widely held. To this Professor Bond opptaes an 
account of values as objective and value . 

false, employing a distinction between grounding and motivating 
reasons to establish their connection wNh' ^ 

Cambridge Studies in Phtioaophy paperbeck £530 net . 
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History 


Essays in Honour of Hemy Pelting 
Edited by J. M. WINTER 
Thirteen Important new essays, showing how the 
class has pervaded almost every corner of public IJfe, and how 
the mixed record of the Labour movement cannot be undwolood 
without an appreda&ori of ti» Uvea ol working people omekte Jhe 
pofttioal arena. 22600 ™ 

The Emperor and his 
Chancel 



Examines the shift In .Importance from the medieval Institution of 
tha chancellary to a small group of secretaries, the mtoWere of a 
later age. This dayetopment is eel to the contort of rotations • 
between the young Ohariea V and his agalng chancellor, 
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lind charters. ThO authors revfew the prirtdptea hy wwi • 
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wanted, arid preitant transSors of forty-seven detected charters 
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l^rbaclToTCMheirMse-Hsiow^ 

came un with thi»orj-. frrPPJ 


StrafiSl'K gSSKTS; W On a T vSr'to anything that" ancxperienced journalist his will was forced to demand Phllb/s 
St which > new LoXn he met Burgess, who quizzed coGld not ferret out: so why get worked resignation. Philby. of mine, denied 

*£,*2 SntetSSS^Md him on his change of heart. What up about security or finance ludicrous everything and it would have been 
SSSKstakes - no reUow-lraveller Burgess and Blunt wanted to know was operations? It is clear that Russia and impossible to convict him in court But 
22 Sited?hem crimes-could be whether he had denounced or would the secret services of her satellite some of Philby s colleagues in MI6 

explained away. Were these mistakes denounce them; and Burgess still countries under the direction of the were * hey T jl a ^ 

not venial it was argued. compared exerted such mesmeric power that KGB continue to mount a massive seen none of the evidence. They 
Irifh the rapacity of entrepreneuraand Straight decided - if that is the word - operation against our own tiny-security believed he had been martyred, just as 

the callous^way they tnrew human that Re could not do so. forces and latch on to the individuals in Blunt’s fr.ends beheyed him to be 


the callous way they threw human that he could not do so. 
beings on the scrap-heap of Why in the end did he? Straight gives 

unemployment? various answers, none of them totally 

It was not the ethos of the Apostles convincing. Possibly he may have 
and E. M. Forster which abetted this thought it unfair to inform on those to 
softness towards the Soviet Union. It whom he had been bound by such 
was more the hard-headed toughness intimate terms of friendship when he 


countries under the direction of the were outraged even though they had 
KGB continue to mount a massive seen none of the evidence. They 

_ __ operation against our own tiny security believed he had been martyred, just as 

atTe rauid not doso... forces and latch on to the individuals in Blunt's friends bejieved him to be 

.... . . . nr.. • .. - this as in all Western countries, who traduced by Goronwy Rees’s 

Why in the end did gives • sensitive official departments, newspaper articles. Philby did not, as 

nous answers^ none of them.totally w 

^ P &l l t« , Sv W shlte?o*he £co«om^ W and t MI6canthfued n |o pay 
nf’ thi q ^nm y hnmh snies him for hro services at a time when he 
S “ Ve K. ° f * h H e .arts, TS was probably_ organizing a network in 


y he may have West’s story begins with the arrest or 
nform on those to exposure of the traitors who worked 
i bound by such for the Nazis, but quickly shifts to the 
iendship when he discovery of the atom-bomb spies, 
lUtharesomanyof Nunn May and Fuchs. West soon 


on which some technocrats or scientists was young. In our youth are so many of Nunn May and bjicns. west soon ^ countries whose aim was to 

such as “Sage” Bernal or C. P. Snow (a our follies - and so many of our shows howiLdestabSze those regimes friendly to 

fellow-traveller in one sense to the end loyalties. To renounce one’s past Is spying and the control of spies is. It th . 
of his life) prided themselves. They always distasteful - and particularly resembles the parodies of baroque • 

believed thnt only a communist society painful for those who put their trust in operas which Lytton Strachey used to It remains a mystery why, when in 

would use scientific methods to such abstractions as peace and social write, in which the young men 1956 White became head of that 

improve the standard of living, and justice. One suspects that ambition had 

tiiat the “future” lay with soviet something to do with it. By the time of 

Russia. This produced a reverence for the Kennedy era he was disenchanted 

anything Russian which at times was with the politics of protest, a family 

comical. Straight records a trip to row had forced him to sell the New 

Moscow made by himself nnd half a Republic and he had become a 

down of the leading lights of the Left, novelist. “Good causes", he writes 

The story which circulated round revcalingly, “were hard to find.” But 

Cambridge on their return was that he when he began to be offered posts in 


Cambridge on their return was that he 
was seen stroking a chimney-piece in 
the Kremlin ana heard to murmur 
"Soviet timber, Soviet marble!” “Bow 


at he when he began to be offered posts in 
ce in government agencies set up to endow 
rmur the arts, he knew that to accept would 
Bow mean security clear a nee by the FBI and 
ne?” the only course was to denounce 
oke, himself. He wanted such posts. Men in 
their fifties often do - they want to be 


down and worship wood and stone?” the only course was to denounce 
exclaimed Charles Fletcher-Cooke, himself. He wanted such posts. Men in 
"Certainly not I" their fifties often do - they want to be 

The contemporary who inspired recognized by the world they want to 
Straight at Cambridge was John ' an something. So he took the plunge. 
Comford, and he elves a fine account Motives must be distinguished from 
of that fierce, pure, immensely able,, the rightness of moral decisions. What- 
jtarrow, intense figure. He calls him a ev ® r propelled him, his action was right 
romantic but Cornford was someone and honourable, 
who had lo live up to his ideals and The British, however, might have 
therefore fought in Spain - and the had to wait for years to learn what he 
word romantic masks the masterly had to tell. It was only by chance that 
organizer. There is little attempt to William Sullivan of the FBI, wanting to 
portray Ouy Burgess, who surfaces get his own back on J. Edgar Hoover, 
memorably every so often, like a tipped off an MI5 officer who 
shark, teeth bared, to hypnotize and happened to be visit inaWoshington to 
menace. But astonishingly able as a talx to Straight. The™ had m fact 


shark, teeth bared, to hypnotize and happened to be visit inaWoshington to 
menace. But astonishingly able as a talx to Straight. The™ had m fact 
plotter, ; and adept it thwarting . Identified Blunt as one of thering when 
any persoh who threatened the Burgess- and Maclean detected, 
achievement of his aims as was this Straight volunteered to go to London 
wayward, unstable, c/ever, drunken, for further debriefing and consoled 
scandalously homosexual figure of himself that ifhe incriminated some he 
countless escapades, Straight is wrong could dear others among his former 
In implying that he was a Sveneali, the Communist contemporaries. He does 
“invisible man” behind Blunt. He may not show how — presumably by his 
be right in believing that Burgess assessment of their characters not their 
seized on the opportunity created by abilities. One of them, now dead, was 
Cornford's death on the Cordoba front most adept as a student in the role 
to exploit Straight’s grief and recruit given him by the Party of enrolling 
him as a spy. No doubt Burgess used Asian nnd African students (among 
Blunt as a talent-spotter; but the. them that fine Indian politician, S. M. 
Russian espionage network, to protect Kumaramangalam). After the war he 
itself, operated from London, and the disolaved the same ability and 



Tom Driberg's photograph in a Moscow park of Guy Burgess (right) and his 
Russian friend Tolya. 


pddess (countertenor) herself as a organization 


Russian espionage network, to protect Kumaramangalam). After the war he 
itself, operated from London, and the displayed the same ability and 
major spy-master sat there, not tn distinction as a don but no one could 
Cambndge. Blunt told Straight - most have been more; genuinely hostile to 


lepherd, with inevitably 


onged. When the most famous of all 


consequences. The reader should also defectors, Anatoli Golytsln, had 
be wamed that West usually refers to. identified Philby and Blake, among 
niimt trsi/i Qtminht — _ r .the names of Soviet informers or others, why-unless it was the familiar 

&wKXilr mort n 8 ^ nunCy hosm 5 ,0 intelligence operations by their code- jealousy between MI5 and MI6 - was 
gently, most kindly, but implacably — Communism. But . one wonders names; and as sometimes the FBI has Arthur Martin of MI5 taken off the 
nut ne must first pretend to suffer a whether Mr Straight ever read his work one alias, the CIA another, MI5 a third case and one of those in MI6 who had 

ffirthto TmffS^SSl!SA ~** * d,d n0t ’ ■*“* C ° Uld hC 1Ud8C? hjW “ ton®? InnS^sent 

to America and use his famil! " Wlth lhat r °le ! 5 an lnformer such a labyrinth tnat to thread one’s out to Beirut to confront him) The 
SnneSEto St IntoWall:Streetor «m c to an end rt ,.concludes Straight, way out of It is more exhausting than failure to get Philby to return had 
• . It IS a role that is despised in every slaying the minotaur. For with the sombre conseuuencea. His “con- 


gpvemment service and operate as a™ .TlASKTl 

S PJ- * j..__.... _* .. 


Straight reminds one of Merton I inflict pain upon o 
Densher in Via.Wings of the Dove. He | was identifiedas ha 1 
was Weak, , muddle-headed and Leo Long as Well 


determination we all share - not to 
Inflict pain upon others." In 1981 he 
was identified as havinglnformed upon 
Leo Long as Well as Blunt, .and the 


j the minotaur. For with the sombre consequences. His “con- 
defection of Burgess and Madean, the fession" was palpably less than the 
game of double agents, moles and whole truth and MT5 became 
disinformation gathered pace as it convinced that he had been tipped off 
became apparent that not only had the before he wbb ever confronted. Who, 
to® OW®® so it was argued, could have done this 


came up with theories yflPPj 

efsaeaaai 

moles burrowing i n E? 
intelligence. Surely there must H 

a i *WSP of M *5I otherwise wK 

the KGB allow Blunt lo taw 

And so began the attempt u 
discover the mole in MI5. Fiiu Z 
deputy director was put Ur Z 
investigation, and then, when bt IS 

c L e , a Fi aft $. r months of ^sery andfa 
chief Sir Roger Hollis bad leJ 
Hollis himself was investigated. a$ 
West says, the choice was not envlabk* 
if no investigation took place ibl 
suspected mole would continue a 
operate, yet if an investigation «a 
set in motion the whole organliuiko 
would be paralysed with self-doubt and 
new suspicions sown as fast as one n 
uprooted. Either way the KQB m 
triumphant. West, while admlttingtloi 
no satisfactory explanation of nurabm 
of incidents ever emerged, judgesthu 
the evidence against Hollis m 
circumstantial ana categorically den 
him. This is probably right, but wedull 
never know. Hie report made by Lord 
Trend did not categorically clear Mb. 
Sometimes, so it seems ta me, the 
ingenuity of intelligence offken 
displayed in weaving theories to 
account for the unaccountaHe 
resembles that of classical scholia 
justifying emendations in a comp 
text. Chance, misinformation, coinci¬ 
dence nnd muddle play a far greater 
part in the information they analyse 
than their nimble minds allow. Sodoa 
the irrational. Forty years ago it proved 
difficult far military intelligence to 
predict how Hitler would react .when 
the tide of war turned. Intelligence 
officers could not bring themselveito 
believe that Hitler could take nidi 
irrational military decisions as intact 
he took. Only the other day it proved 
almost as difficult to predict accural^ 
Galtleri’s intentions. Bxplanatlonspn 
sometimes be too devious to Hccdajt 
for "irrational" behaviour on the part 
of the enemy. 

West’s account of the streamof caw 
nnd the tentative remedies taken h» 
restrained that by its very soimety ^ 
reader begins to ask himself wtali 
democracy governed by the ruledu* 
can do when its modest security sow 
is swamped by KGB operations, NJ 
instance, MI5 was humiliated in w 
courts when Giuseppe Martelli «w 
Atomic Energy Authority w» 
acquitted after being defended H 
Jeremy Hutchinson, generally.«*■ 
nowleaged to be the most brillnH. 
counsel of his day at the crimMhjjj 
After that case, as West rerm^J'- 
was now apparently perfectly 
own spy equipment and be in 
with the KGB provided one jjjifj 
caught red-handed". Was MW* 
approached by a Soviet agent wmJJ 
no intention of obtaining JjJJ 
information from him? Did tneSw 


but that both MI6 and MI5 had (or had but someone in MI5? - and indeed, did 


had) moles within them. 


™ ,TT y, °v rv »iia uisnuk. nc was more man witting to Dear some 
Wb™ hisRussian control contacted p„rt of the punishmenf.^There speaks 
him, he left the State Department end the authentic voice of liberalism - 
handed him only his own assessments displaying its virtue in respecting 
of American policy, including a plea to individuals as well as Us weakness in 
Stalin not to make the Nazi-Soviet pact failina to recocnize the duties men nwe 


not a succession of failures, the escape 


stronger 


Nazi-Soviet pact failing to recognize the duties men owe 
partnership of to the State, when anyone writes an 


When this unwelcome news .was of Burgess and Maclean and a number 
digested, another factor came into play abortive attempts to trap various 

- the well-known rivalry beteen MI5 suspects reinforce this probability? 
and MI6. It was never as grave as the ... . .. .. 

antagonisms between the Gestapo, the ndkSS. W ^t«»* . h [f dou ^ ta b' e 
Abwehr and the Slrherhetiiutienci in . whose revelations were 


gnSATSsr-— s?i,T±ia-=e 


sowing 
i prove 
knew 


7“ ,w,w . ne rne \»urms n DV'cnance walking Soviet example and unite them in orte S r . ,e ? 8 rellaDle - Everyone knew 

After the war he was still veiy much down Whitehall? Might there not organization?The trouble with sensible 9 ol ^ s, i' t0 be paranoid, insolent, 

mnn nF-th*. T oft i >nri n rM«,l have been a nhnnp^ill nrnmntaH .. .. !. u vyuieWllUscnsmie HpmnnHtnD anH _ 1 


a man of the Left, a sort ofNenpl bav ® been a phone-call prompted 

socialist. With unerring bad judgment by . . . what? Curiosity? What in 

he backed Henry Wallace, and made , those heady New Republic days was the 
him editor of the New Republic, which st8te of his mind? But by ana large the 

Straight, owned. Straight foughr the a cwwn rings true lo me. A less honest olMrirMfion^morerffldenrand^he' had becn ?° valu able that what he said 

Communists who were making mad would have suppressed or other orcanlzHtinn srnffpltS°n any subject came to be accepted as 

Wallace their front man inhil dislortcdsome pf the stoxTes. Straight Asa^ grade A1. Yet he was often to be 

campaign against Truman, but he does is a gull In politics, but perhaps in-the 2 niueh of a hoarlna^e fnrthpr P rovcd wrong. West does not allude to 

not choose to examine why he was then wd the get that he was born a Wasp reads InWest’s T PoJhiMl ioredations. These were 

so obsessively hostile to the foreign and a Whitney - though not an that some of tha n? m^Kuided. Golytsin declared that the 

polio* of his own country. (His account infallible prophylactic - preserved his immedfatelv aSecST mtS° breach between Oiina and the Soviet 

of WaUace, who used to fall asleep at sense of honour. vSm Tnd fhe strenTw^ Union was a skilftii ploy of 

evere meetW is unforgettable.) Still Nigel West’s histoiy of MIS is a for oie ringta blidylewmeXuw £formaUon. There was no breach 

on the peace Jag he could not «>meto different matter, ft is highly can this be effected if alt the chiefs in bctwcen to®, 1 two great Communist 

b u. S £ aS ' ° nCbe professional and reveals MIS’s “order each are opposed to unification? Powers and the West should not be 

did not doubt ft was his dutyas a citizen G f battle”, ie. who at different dates In mUmii..i»Ji'a •!. ,n „ , deceived., AppreclaUorts rhade bv 

to testi^ in the days of McCarthy that, headedwhlch divtelon of branch. Since Idia of ln tdfi|eitce groups said thro 
some ofthoseunder suspoon were in t doesn’t claim to be an official history, twk several years 

fad Communists and that others were it seems highly likely that Mr West too Dick TOte m t0 .? Iabas « Maurice Oldfield* whose 

not .That was courageous; and Straight has found sources who have served by far the bertcWeflvS eve^d rS mind responded readUy to such 
took a decision many liberals were not within the intelligence service so that certain™on^one major SSL ?,? U0US T ‘beones. Brilliant', officers 

j »r«»»res suen as jtm Angleton in Washington 


suggestions is lhat the people whom demanding and quixotic. .Everyone 
they affect are rarely sensible arid that he saw members of the KGB 
remain obsessed by ol<floyalties. They ’JL™ ^, v «; ry al Jf y insinuated 

invariably argue that%eir own. 


.tv ,v hwv^ivu aa 

grade -Al. Yet he was often to be 


highly 


FBI and MIS? Such were ttejJIJJ 1 
sown by a single verdict in i 

Hollis was to suffer further dfljg 
prosecutions with Hutchinson^ 
Ing which showed thatdouWW . 
and their like gi^ng evidence Wy],: 
too easily discredited Ini to®'BLy 
stolid British jury. For thesf ; 
MIS got blamed; I think ttflJiJW' 

Indeed Blunt couMLgt-S' 
continued to deny his g ullt if® | .. ^ 
as if no prosecution could 
succeeded against him. W 
regarded it as a coup tost 

immunity from prosettihoj PTJvJI 
the promise,to confess. 

Blunt have had the jastlsugj. ^ 
reads between the 
account his so-called full 
looks like fraud; H®.Jgjj .iiitf 
given little away. nothtag 
confirmed from 
nothing, for mstancCi wj 1 
establish the guilt hr 
Alister Watson, nothing whiw^j^r 
MIS to make arte? t*5SiSw.. 
strength that it had in ' ne -°7 •,. 
Liddell. 

- After some, scandals ^ 
usual outcry thnt.--tbj^jj 
dures current at th%( ^ irf 
reveal Cpmmuiristwnw^iL,^ 1 
spy's past,. Each 

made to make yei mgj Kiowfc 

quirie* into the;bad?g , o“9P r . 1 | :i : 


ECONOMICS 


StfES«S 5 r 

fries mends or acquaintances to 
Sihe whole truth and even to voice 
^Ss unworthy as_ that may 
*°S?S everyone is willing to do so. 
fftlSTh approached by a friend 
STone knows to have had a 
Sieiual past in youth, does one 
Sto be cited? - in which case the 
£5 will search for someone who 
K nothing about his past (or in- 
dShispresent) activities. Or should 
£ acceot and tell all. or even more 
SSy, refuse one's friend but 
Inn ie security services of one s 
doubts? There can. be no doubt that 
one's duty as a British subject is to tell 
Sth. and not to sidestep the issue. 
Keone is employed, or is seeking 
u be employed, in government 
umce, he accepts ipso facto that his 
wit must be bh open book. But there 
buy anile genuinely be cases where no 
ittfing ““Id have revealed a 
mspjtwus trace. 

.West makes one categorical 
suiement with which I disagree. The 
conditions, he writes, which bred the 
Ideological traitors have disappeared. 
Does he mean by this that spies will be 
recniited by the KGB and the satellite 
coanlries’ organizations solely by 
blackmail, entrapment and financial 
inducements and that the days are past 
when genuinely convinced Marxists 
will be willing to be recruited as spies 
for the cause of Communism and the 
wbYersion of Western democracy? 
Hut would be a most optimistic view. 
The conditions in British universities 
and polytechnics in the 1960s and 70s 
were not all that dissimilar from the 
1930s. It is true that among militant 
student bodies there was no 
enthusiasm for the Soviet Union. But 
anyone who had contacts with the 
International Marxist Group, the 
International Socialists or their 
tucoevors, as well os with the 
Communist Party, and anyone who 
wq among the organizers of the more 
dsnacefuT instances of intimidation 
iM disruption in the years of student 
unrest, should certainly have a trace 
pot against their name. The security 
services have no doubt made inquiries 
stall the events of those years. The 
diffiiiiliy, as it was in the 1930s, is tn 
dfacrimlnate between those who were 
atthatageTrotskyites or members of 
the Party, but genuinely grew out of 
the beliefs of their youth, and those 
who still rapport tne disruption of 
dilutions In the West- but have 
conveniently buried their beliefs. They 
groat least as dangerous as those well- 
“town activists who have continued 
? ^, ckin ? tactics they practised in 
uW NUS and student unions and who 
row conduct them In trade unions or in 
rowtituency parties. It is not necessary 
ro> longer to believe in Maoism or the 
rortnflw of the Frankfort School in 
wrorto sympathize with the alms of 
'fewho want to “do something 
wout, the evils of capitalist society - 
™very appeal, whicn, so it is said, 
Burgess made to Blunt when he 
railed him. What matters is the 
*8r®* of hatred for the mixed 
economy °f toe Western democracies. 

lJS. 1 d ° not have to have been in 

roeillMnCfi VOlirccIf nr tn Via a rlmntaa 
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Forces of obstruction 


Alec Cairncross 

Mancur Olson 

The Rise and Decline of Nations: 
Economic Growth, Stagflation, and 
Social Rigidities 

273pp. Yale University Press. £8.95. 

0 360 02307 3 _ 

Economists are inclined to be 
distrustful of general theories that 
purport to explain all the things that 
appear on Mancur Olson's dust-cover, 
from economic growth at different 
times and in many different places to 
present-day unemployment and 
stagflation. They have their own 
models which are more limited in range 
and are in terms of measurable 
variables like capital accumulation and 
market expansion. But as this 
influential study reminds'them, these 
models do not tell us about “the 
ultimate causes of growth . .. what 
incentives made the saving and 
investment occur, or what explained 
the innovations or why there was more 
innovation and capital accumulation in 
one society or period than in another. 
Neither do they explain the silting up of 
the channels of economic progress.” 

It is the “silting up” that preoccupies 
Olson rather than the urge to save or 
innovate. He assumes that what has to 
be explained is not so much why 
development takes place but. what 
holds it back. “In these days”, he says, 
“it takes an enormous amount of stupid 
policies or bad or unstable institutions 
to prevent economic development." 
For an explanation he turns to the 
obstructive influence of social groups 
that exert pressure through lobbying or 
price-fixing to their own advantage and 
make “distributional gains" at the 
expense of others. Such group 
behaviour is not Individual behaviour 
writ large and needs separate study and 
analysis, such as Olson has already 
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great explanatory power and in this vary with circumstances. Bui there are standing. As he recognizes, there 
volume he tests that power in a number times when he dwells on the relentless ' is something of a paradox in this. It 
oi arresting theses. increase over time of the influence of implies that by taking thought (and 

His argument is that in stable spe ? ,al gr01 iP s , as if £ ther influ 5 nces reding Olson) stable societies can 
■ societies ,mall grourc puling look S «o n / pl a «. One may doubt matter the induce* he describes. So 
selective interests tend to accumulate whe,h er such an increase is in the perhaps they arc not all-powerfui at all. 

oJerUe‘ nt S i Xr i“ ISfiT“ytt «<>„ the the,,advanced U 

andlowersefficiency.Itbccomesmore *ce v e ™ Tem^cracv not vcr V convincing. It amounts to 

difficult to adopt new technologies ■‘^asesThe power of the un"«-dS ***** ,hat in absence of trade 
or re-a!locate resources without Eo cSoes fillf cmDlovment-and it ro unions workers would be free to strike 
protracted negotiations and a pro- n s °^c? nB St nower U evened wage bargains at levels that prevented 
gressive slowing-down of the pace through '"voluntary unemployment. This is by 

of growth. The "distributional !E5S* no means obvious. It leaves out of 

account what governs profits and what 
goes on in the capital market. If' 


of growth. The “distributional 
coalitions", as Olson calls them, have 
crowded agendas and complex 


trade unions, to effect "distributional 
gains" without much regard to the 
impact on growth. But this is a 


decision-making processes, so that coJ, seaU ence of democracy not social competition forces down prices when 
their decisions are taken slowly and at SSrSimMarW^e^rtof soca wa S« are educed, realwages and 
intervals. This makes them de- Profit margins are unaffected and 


generally is a function of social rather ,7”“ Z 

anTrisinEunemDlovmenI mavfomorl ,he some '' m It U nm ihe 

?n hnnUku*failure of the labour market to dear 
to revive them than a tranquil political lhat je nl the _ f trftl , h1 . 


® as. a--? asa-aMcSSs 

52J® ffort Wer ® compelling and the habits 
? u P? a " d *? ese ags formed persisledL On the otherhand. it 

is n°‘ at all obvious thnt the influence 
of producer cartels and protectionism 

cvek ' thBt occounts generally is a function or social rather 
for stagflation. f^ an eco J nomic stab |, lty: fa |, ln „ prlces 

When the slate is wiped clean, as and rising unemployment may oo more 
after a long war or a revolution, the t° revive them than a tranquil political 
impediments to growth are removed system. Even if one takes the British 
and there is a spurt until sclerosis case, where there is not much doubt 
begins to set in again. Where there are about the importance of "distribu- 
no social upheavals, the distributional tional coalitions in slowing down 
coalitions, which may be producers’ growth, what has to be explained 
cartels, trade unions, or other is not just the slower rate of growth in 
interested groups, take a firmer grip, comparison with the Continent but the 
Government regulation becomes more acceleration m comparison wi th pre¬ 
complex and wider in scope and war years to what was probably, the 
decision-taking is slowed down by the fastest rate ever • experienced in 
need for negotiation and bargaining. Britain. 

Society takes a different direction and ...... . ^ . 

the pattern of incentives is fond- At least there is no suggeshon that 
amentally altered: "the incentive ! b ® f or “^, °L obstruction, are so 


prom margins are unaffected and 
unemployment is unchanged. The fact 
is that wage bargains are not about real 
wages but about money wages and 
wage earners may not find it so easy to 
change real wages as the argument 
implies. The corollary that 
“inadequate aggregate demand is not 
the main or ultimate source of 


failure of the labour market to dear 

system. Even if one takes' the British 

case, where there is not much doubt ^ ^ , ri a jp an ri* can force 

about the importance of “distribu- EK hm.h. KL jS B 

Sh “whKsm 'be^exolained maintefna steady flow of 

growth, what has to be explained r., reii..» 


1 "SLlSir »Siih S? expenditure In real terms. That failure 

18 understandable in certain 
circumstances but does not occur in 


___. ..._koUN.-.u., others. Olson's explanation on the 

oth «r hand leaves the reader asking 

SfiJ, rate eve ' expenenced in why we had an entire generation 
Britain. — 


S wp«iwh*o in wh we had Qh em[re generation 

nia,n ' without stagflation. 

At least there is no suggestion that The last chapter which deals with all 


to produce is "diminished; the incentive indestructible that nothing, less than 
to seek a larger share of whaj is revolution or social upheaval wiH 
produced Is increased". ?u e ? h . on w*nds up with 

r the bapefol conclusion that, in time, 

Olson is at pains to emphasize that the damage caused by special interests 
s theory is not a complete to economic growth, as well as to Full 


theory 


complete 


Lhe last chapter which deals with all 
this is regarded by Mancur Olson as his 
piice de resistance. It will strike some 
readers differently. But they all have 
cause to be grateful for such an 
illuminating ana readable treatment of 
major issues, written with boldness, 
verve and modesty. 


Makers of money 


nU..l . ua jusi.. now 

jmtlMs and single-minded the Soviet 
aS j Q atlem pta to disrupt. 

break the spirit and 
rojjM the ty<at - a fact continually 

e wtnookwi by so many well-meaning 
Lu?w aght believes that the 
of L,. w,n b® merciful to him and those 
dpiiiii-j. ^temporaries who were 
m!S , S d ? his la8t chapter; by 
?&5? n V* th F moving last pages 
6 , Under Western Eyes, he 
SJJ 1 prayer, “Pray you now; 
IS? ^ f<J rmve ..Anyone who 
wnpmbers mn Karamazov will 


Gavin Ewart 

Emily Stipes Watts 

The Businessman in American 
Literature 

183pp. Athens; University of 
Georgia Press. S16. 

0 8203 0616 9 _ 

One difficulty with this book, for the 
British "general rfeader’’, will be 
unfamUiamy with some of the authors 
treated - anting from a reprehensible 
ignorance.. What “businessman” 
immediately springs to mind? Willy 
Loman in Death of a Salesman? The 
young man Chad in The Ambassadors, 
whose family firm manufactured a 
necessary but unromantic, unnamed 
domestic article (chamberpots?)? A 
capitalist monster or two from Dos 
Passos’s U.S.A.l the “great” Gatsby? 
Or the Henry Ford character in.The 
Hucksters , the one who upturns the 
, water jug on the boardroom table and 
tells tne presentation team from the 
advertising agency “It’s all wetl"? 
' Another trouBle is, of course,- that 
business as an occupation, and office 
work, .in general, is very. wJJdQtq 
described in detail. People fight, make 


always donated A large.propOEtlpo: . 
their profits to the- Puritan cause.' 
Uter, with Samuel Sewall (1652-1730) 
as the supreme example, the capitalist 
money-maker became more respec¬ 
table and economic individual¬ 
ism an acceptable way of life. 

Walts invokes Weber and Walzer, 
even D. H. Lawrence (Studies in 
Classic American Literature) and 
Benjamin Franklin as an authority on 
economic self-sufficiency. and 
individual liberty. The theories fly 
around, social, economic (Adam 
Smith) and. naturally, religious; but 
examples ox businessmen still remain 
few. And only de Tocquevllle says 
much about literature: “among 
democratic nations, a writer may 
flatter himself that he will obtain at 
a cheap rale a meagre reputation, 
and a farce fortune.... Democratic 
literature ro always infested with a tribe 
of writers who look upon letters as a 
mere trade; and for some few great 
authors who adorn it you may reckon 
thousands of idea-mongers.” 

Watts sees the “Yankee-Peddler”, 
fast-talking purveyor pf - usually 
valueless merchandise, and the more 
deceitful and 

even Dickens's 

snake-hissing sibilants of whose names 
certainly accord with their characters. 
"There follow Bildad in Moby-Dick 
(1851) - one of the few novels that 
actually treats a business in detail (the 
capture and butcheringof whales)-the 
rwtrtone* Man himself (MelviUes 


Emily Watts tells us that The Rise of 
Silas Lapham, a novel bv William 
Dean Howells, published in 1855,. is 
ikhrIIv re carded as “the fifrst American 
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THE LITTLE DRUMMER GIRL 

, JohnleCarri : 

In this major new work of fiction John le Carrd af once takes leave of 
the Cjurcus, Smiley nnd all hia people, and presents instead an 
original canyas of stunning fireshneu and topicality. In doing So, he 
haawritton a thrilling deeply moving and courageous! novel pfoutr 
times.- ■■£8.95 

LORD OF THE ISLES ; 

J SigelTYanter /..•'• • 

Prom one pf Scotland^ moat prolific and well-ldved hiatorlcal writera' 
the story of the twelfth-century giarttof ahum, Somerled.the first 


Lord pf the Isles. 


CONVERGENCE 
Jack Fuller 


. An outstanding first novel ofespionoge featuring'lUrry Birch, a 
young American Army ebgineet' serving iiyJapan iq tjieJ970Vwho • 
foida^himself being used by the CIA^to infiltrate a riew Spvjet • ‘ .':J ; 
spy-communication projecti ./’C7.M' 

■ ■ TfiE HEIRLOOM ; 

employers who ' 

cause'trouble but hia abandoned Greek wife- another fine Colonel 
Russell adyentufa in which the ex-head of the Security Executive : •: 
goes for a holiday vyithp difference! ■ * £7.96 

. . Non-Fiction 
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Basil 

Blackwell 


Dwellers in egocentric space 


Charles Taylor 


Wittgenstein 

G. H. von WRIGHT 
These eight studies of 
Wittgenstein's life and work 
record ail the reliable facts and 
include the available information 
on the chronology and com¬ 
position of his works. Von 
Wright concentrates on pro¬ 
viding source material of 
permanent value to anyone 
studying Wittgenstein. 

222 pages. £12.00 (063J J3099JJ 


Wittgenstein on 
Rules and Private 
Language 

SAUL A. KRIPKE 
'Clearly and compelllngly 
presented ... an exemplary.. 
piece of exposition.' 

P. F. Strawson. Times Lfterary 
Supplement. Professor Krlpke 
here discusses Wittgenstein's 
analysis of the notion of 
following a rule, believing that It 
Is central to his later philosophy. 
Krlpke holds that Wittgenstein's 
celebrated 'private language' 
argument is best Interpreted in 
terms' of this question.. 

1 AO pages. £9.50 (0 631 13077 2) ' 

Last Writings , 

on the Philosophy of 
Psychology 
Volume t 

LUDWIG WITTGENSTEIN 
Edited by G. H. von Wright and 

H. Nyman 

This volume was written In late 
1948 and early i 949 and . 
Includes preliminary studies for 
Part II of the Philosophical • 
Investigations. 

274 pages; £19.50 (0 631 12895 6| 

Bradley's Logic 

ANTHONY MANSER 
‘in this valuable reassessment of 
Principles of Logic. Anthony 
Manser helps us to see how 
Bradley anticipated many of the 
problems explored tty Frege and 
•Russell and demonstrates that it 
contains many of the questions 
which are still at the centre of 
philosophical discussion. * 

232 pages. £17.50(0631 1313961 
March 

Plata: Hlpplas 
Major 

Translated with Commentary 
and Essay by 
.PAUL WOODRUFF 
Hlpplas Major here appears in a 
new translation by Paul 
Woodruff, accompanied by an 
extended essay discussing the 
dialogue as a-philosophical • 
Whole, and examining its main 
themes. 

230 pages, £ 12.50 (0 631 13091 8) 


Basil Blackwell Publisher, 

108 Cowley Road, Oxford. 0X4 IJF 


Gareth Evans 
The Varieties of Reference 
Edited by John McDowell 
418pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £15 
[paperback, £5.95). 

0 1$ 824685 4 _ 

This is the major work on reference 
that Gareth Evans was working on 
when he died. It has been put together 
from his drafts, and his notes, by John 
McDowell. The result is a powerful, 
coherent work, whose unfinished 
nature barely obtrudes. McDowell 
indicates where Evans intended to 
expand and develop his argument, and 
in this sense there was more to be said. 
But in a subject like this, when does 
one ever publish a book of which this is 
not true? 

The work Is rifh in detail. Evans 
meant his title seriously: he wanted to 
identify the differences among 
referring expressions; and the book 
includes discussions of proper names 
(Chanter Eleven), demonstrative 
identification [Chapter Six), seif- 
identification (Chapter Seven), and 
“recognition-based identification 
(Chapter Eight), among other topics. 

But if one were to focus on the 
central line of argument, the “main 
plot", as Evans calls it, it would be this: 
the main varieties of our referring 
expressions are "Russellian" ; where by 
"Russellian", Evans means something' 
like this: a singular term is Russellian, 
if when it fails to pick out a definite 
object, the sentence in which it figures 
fails to say anything, fails to express a 
thought. In rougher terms, we could 
say that for these expressions failure of 
reference renders the sentences in 
which they are embedded meaningless. 

•' Now of course, in taking this view of 
our commoh referring expressions, 
Evans is disagreeing with Russell. For 
Russell, the fact that this was a feature 
of genuine referring expressions 
(genuine “proper names”) was enough 
I to show that fne expressions we use in 
ordinary life to pick things out (“the 
King of France”, '“the man over there", 
“the woman we met yesterday”) are 
not truly referring. For we seem to be 
saying something, even when we fail to 
pick out anyone (eg when we say “the 
King of France Is bald"). Moreover, we 
seem lo be able lo know that an 
expression is meaningful even when we 
aren't sure whether it picks out an 
object; so the meaning of these 
expressions must be independent of 
(lie existence of designated object*. 

'Combined with a Humean-type 
epistemology, this drove Russell in his 
Logical Atomism to the bizarre 
conclusion that only certain short-lived 
sense-data qualified as objects of real 
proper names. Even expressions like 
that man over there" purported to 
refer to objects which for all we really 
know might hot exist, and hence their 
meaning could not be that of genuine 
referring expressions.- As is well 
known, Russell, ‘interpreted’ the. 
meaning of these expressions as 
involving existential assertions. "The 
. King or France is bald" becomes 
something like: "There is a single' 
gereon who is King of France-arid he’s 

In defending the “Russel I lan’“slat us 
°Jordinary expressions; Evans is 
therefore contradicting Russell. But he 
is. domg so in a novel way. We might 
think that Russell made a lot of 
unnecessary trouble for hifoself, 
because he failed to pick up on one of, 
the.great Innovations of Frege! the 
distinction between - sense . and 
reference, Russell still, operates with 
the one^l menslonal conception of 
meanibg .which descends from Hobbes 
and (he great empiricists. The meaning 
of an expression is the object it 
designates or describes. Frege saw that 
two.expressioris candefiignate the same 
Object and yet be Impbrtantly different 
in meaning (eg, "the morning star", 
"the evening star"). This dimension of 
meaning was the "sense", and could be 
thought of as the way one comes to 
pick out the object designated. , ; 

And so one might think that a way to 
. avoid, Russell’s rather ,strained 
conclusions would be to recognize that 
failed referring expressions go on 
having and conferring meaning in 


virtue of their sense. Because there are 
two dimensions of meaning, we don't 
need to deny them all meaning once we 
recognize that they fail in one. 

But Evans doesn’t take this route in 
contradicting Russell. He makes a 
much more radical break. This use of 
the sense/reference distinction still 
trades on a background distinction 
between subject and world. The 
expression fans of reference because 
there is no object out there, but the 
subject has a way in which he intended* 
to pick out an object (even though he 
goofed on this occasion), and so he has 
a grip on what he means. Evans doesn't 
want to use the distinction in this way. 
Indeed, he would argue that for Frege, 
the sense of a given term is as public 
and objective a property as its referent. 
What ne wants to do, rather, is break 
with the whole subject/world 
distinction which comes down to us 
from Descartes and the empiricists, 
and which is still so strongly influential 
in contemporary thought, and often in 
disguised ways. In challenging this 
outlook, Evans's arguments often 
converge in a striking way with those 
deployed by Heidegger, Merleau- 
Ponty, and Michael Pofanyi, although 
there is no question whatever of 
influence here, while his analysis 
sometimes invokes Wittgenstein, on 
whose work he has drawn. 


It is a crucial property of the 
Cartesian outlook that it tightly 
segregates thought, from matter. One 
of the requirements which flow from 
this is that we ought to privilege what 
we can call (following Nagel) objective 
descriptions of the world; This means 
that we ought to describe external 
reality, and the subject’s relations to it, 
even the subject himself In so far as he 
is part of it, in terms which are as 
detached as possible from the lived 
experience of subjects. Things 
shouldn't be described in the meanings 
they have tor subjects - terrifying, 
attractive, dismaying, hopeful, and so 
on (ro avoid confusion with linguistic 
meaning, let me call these “significance 
descriptions"). 

A consequence of this is that we 
relegate all talk of the significance of 
things, as well as all thinking, all 
awareness, to another domain, that of 
"ideas", which are essentially 
■distinguishable from external reality, ft 
is part of the classical Cartesian- 
empiricist notion of an "idea" that it 
haB a determinate content quite 
independently of what exists outside of 
It in the world; or of what It might or 
might not represent. Ideas stand over 
against the objective world. They may 
picture it, but they are radically 
separate from It. This notion of an Idea 
Is overdetermined in the classical 


thought is* as it were, expelled from the 
world. But it may also correspond to a 
desire to identify within thought itself a 
kernel which is clear-bounded, certain, 
incorrigible. This was the case with 
Descartes. 

Some of the inheritors of this 
Cartesian tradition have become 
straight materialists, and have no place 
for mind. But it i$ T very hard to 
construct a theory of linguistic meaning 
without .Invoking any. significance 
descriptions at all. B. F, Skinner’s 
attempt ha rdly ; encourages one to try. 
And so people within the Cartesian 
outlopk have tended in their theories 
of meaning to invoke something like 
the classical ideas - notions, pictures, 


portrayals of things, which can be 
specified independently of what they 
are about. Russell is a case in point. 

But there are two salient features of 
thought so understood: it tends to be 
seen as disembodied, ie, in only causal 
and contingent relation with the 
thinker's body; it tends to be atomistic, 
because thought goes on within 
individual minus. Could it be that these 
make the Cartesian outlook incapable 
of providing the context for an 
adequate theory of meaning? Could it 
be that human language is such that it is 
essentially the practice of embodied 
agents which they elaborate in 
common? 

Evans goes some considerable wav 
to showing that the answer to botn 
these questions is “yes". This is what is 
novel and exciting about his book. The 
case for embodiment and sociality is 
not argued in general terms; rather 
they are shown to provide the essential 
context making out referential 
practices intelligible. 

I have space only to look at one 
aspect of this, the discussion of 
demonstrative identification in 
Chapter Six. Here Evans shows how 
our ability to identify things 
demonstratively, through terms like 
"here” and “tnis", depends on our 
being situated in "egocentric space”, 
"with its co-ordinates given by the 
concepts ‘up’ and ‘down’, 'left' and 
‘right, and ‘in front’ and ‘behind’" 
(His discussion here is a times 
reminiscent of Merleau-Ponty's in the 
Introduction to La phinominologle de 
la perception.) This is the space we (at 
least partially} know how to get around 
in and manipulate things in. Within this 
space, the localization of a thing can be 
fixed for us by what we can do to get it, 
or reach it. Talking about our 
localizing things through auditory 
perception, Evans says: “the spatial 
Information embodied in auditory 
perception is specifiable only in a 
vocabulary whose terms derive their 
meaning partly from being linked with 
bodily actions." 

Now this kind of space defies the 
tight segregation of Cartesian theory. 
By hypothesis, space is described here 
in significance terms; so this can’t be 
extra-mental reality; we must be 
dealing with n subjective "idea”. But 
egocentric space isn’t an Idea either. It 
is not n picture I have of reality, 
specifiable quite Independently of that 
reality. Being able to Identify the thing 
the sound is coming from is like being 
able to touch it or grab it; indeed, it Is 
inextricably linked with my being able 
to touch It or grab it. If we want to 
understand egocentric space as an 
understanding! have of space, then It is 
one which presupposes that I am 
actually among teal things, which I can 
touch and grab. You can't separate this 
understanding, and specify its content, 
in abstraction from what it bears on. 
It’s not a picture of reality, but an 
ability to deal with it. So we aren’t 
dealing with "ideas" any more. (The 
refutation of .this conception of “ideas" 
is one of the central theses of early. 
Heidegger, as Hubert Dreyfus showed 
in his review of Problems of 
Phenomenology, TLS, September 17, 

The Cartesian outlook always leans 
to a view which makes description 
primary in identification. My 
understanding of the world has to be 
seen as a picture, a cognitive map I 
possew. I identify things and places in 

oy their co-ordinates, as it were; just 


ing Out 


Ifcauing against the window, 

Ugi pressed langorously to the radiator, 

I spot the first sign of spring • 

In a bleak slice of garden over the back fence. 

An arm - upright as a cable car arm - 
Is trolling i dtapte along a washing line, ;| : 

Wiping j 1 way "kter, Soon, swelling and rishtc 

On zephyrs, the first washing is In bloom. * 


sKSstsaasaa 

fpWiftafSS 

be templed to translate the SS 
about egocentric space intoS? 
map language. 
source of the sound", bek 
say, as the thing I touch 
my arm up and right"’. m 
Evans shows how wrcn t & 
construal would be. I don’t idtok! 
sonorous object via the descriiS 

“the thingl touch whenlmoSj 

up and right", as 1 do the Pnii* 
"the building three blockseasloij 
hotel”. For most of the things I fan 
how to reach and to Identify, iJJ 
make descriptions at all, andmidsfe 
hard put to devise accurate ones,bi 
normal case, I would only formuta 

description like "the thingl touch,; 
in order to help someone else Ido* 
the object. But in doing this 1 a 
drawing on the ability I already hats 
identify the object, not settingotffr 
path which leads me to it. I am Ufa 
native Madrileno directing i h 
tourist, rather than Uke the ton 
Moreover, I couldn't use description 
and cognitive maps to get amuodri 
find some things, if I were not ahead) 
embedded in a space where I cub! 
other things without description Aj 
E vans shows, we can only aid 
ourselves with cognitive maps bout 
we can locate our egocentric spa 
within their framework. The Cutoi 
world is the impossible one In atii 
one is a tourist everywhere and a oik 
nowhere. 

' Evans's claim that demoostiaia 
identifying terms are Russelliid Ac 
presupposes an entirely difhna 
context from Russell’s, as AwS 
parallel view of other coom 
varieties of reference. From b 
Cartesian point of view, where fir 
inner thought is separated from vfa 
reality, we can easily imagine tipi ik 
failure to contact something out to 
leaves the inner picture unaftari 
And so we can still hold that there i 
something “that he meant to af, 
something in the mind of the »p«» 
But if wo think of the speaker *!* 
embodied agent, conversing 
othors, and our referring exprewj 
as aimed, as it were, at n target,]™ 
something goes wrong there is« 
necessarily a clearly demarcated 
residue. There may be, but often «* 
is not. ■ • ' ± 

The analogy with action iljj® 
this. If I try to encompais sow** 
and fail, there may not_be any® 5 , 
action description which p{c«jV 
lesser end which I nevertnewa 
achieve. There may of 
see with complicated strategic^ 
send you a self-abasing iCU.efjJIJ 
your forgiveness. 
adamant. But neverthe^u 
succeeded in putting the loojJLi 
into the letter. But when I rciJJ ^ 
.sugar and knock over the cr**®j j 
is just nothing I d - 

accomplished. All » 
chaos. Similarly with refere#*^, 

I say "the judge we 
. , . , but there were realty 
didn’t distinguish them, twj 
be nothing determinate thjlljj; j 
in saying. Like with the sputmjjj 
is muddle and chaos. 
course be some 
my mind. But the £ l uc f t i?S« 
raises is the relevance,w 
issue, whether anythmg^ j,,* 
whether there is any-thoup^ 
Fregean sense. •• 

- And raising- this 

sustained by embodied ^*4: 
whfch gives Its extraordinary^J^ 
richness to Evans 


Connie Bensley 


a^'.aMCMBfinaaMnr.WWt.iH 


meaning opens omc ^ 

in the course ofb 
exciting and fruitful un*’* ^ rij 

other. 

one regret all tfrej* or? S ••:?-; 
Evans’s early death. •• >, ; 

' '•*.»*' *- 'VsmI 


Is He or isn’t He? 


Ber nard Williams 

j, L. Mackie 

■n* Miracle of TheUm: Arguments 
for and against the existence of God 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

•n* late J. L. Mackie was a notably 
dear and hard-headed philosopher 

ra Wide range of subjects. He wrote 
«th force and insight about logic, 
theory of knowledge, philosophy of 
Sencc, ethics and the history of 
Bhljosophy, and now, after his early 
gcaih, which was a great loss to the 
object, we have a book in the 
pgreophy of religion. It is very 
UreivTas its subtitle claims, a study of 
B«menis for and against the exist¬ 
ence of God, though it extends 
naturally enough, and disapprovingly, 
to the discussion of some believers who 
hive written in favour of trying to get 
by without any arguments. 

Mackie was an analytic philosopher, 
but his philosophy was not in any 
conspicuous or interesting sense 
hnsuislic, After all those books of the 
l9S0s and early 60s which took up the 
language" of religious belief, it is 
miking that Mackie dismisses in a line 
or two problems specifically about the 
meaning of religious statements. He 
Sods it for ine most part fairly obvious 
what they mean, or at least those that 
assert or deny the existence of God or 
express his more general properties; I 
think'that Mackie might have had 
greater difficulty with the meaning of 
ume more specific Christian claims, 
such as the Trinity or the Incarnation. 
Mackie’! problem is not about what it 
means to say that God exists, but 
whether It Is true, and what reason 
there Is lo think it true. 

He had in general a great respect for 
the natural sciences and a Lot.of his 
work concerned the relation of the 


picture of the world that is given by 
them to our other beliefs and 
reasoning. In this, too, Mackie differed 
from linguistic philosophy, though not 
so much from the logical positivism 
that preceded it. What his work most 
resembled, in fact, was a kind of 
analytical philosophy that preceded 
both of them, the philosophy of Broad 
and of Bertrand Russell. It is very 
much the spirit of Russell - though I do 
not think that his name is mentioned - 
that is to be found in this book: a spirit 
which is rational, sceptical, benevolent 
and firmly failing to conceal, at crucial 
moments, contempt for the evasive 
and hatred for the fanatical. 

Mackie differs from Russell 
inasmuch as his arguments are longer 
and more careful, the history is more 
accurate and the finish is a lot less 
brilliant. There are also far fewer 
jokesi though Mackie does turn one 


(as Mackie rightly calls it) and the rest, swayed by them towards belief, or 
I know of no book that does it belter what believer, looking for intellectual 
than this, and anyone who thinks that reassurance, could find it in them? It is 
these arguments do anything to 


not so much that Hume and Kant, to 


strengthen their conclusion has very whom Mackie with characteristic 
powerful negative considerations from candour and clarity expresses his 
Mackie to content with. debts, broke up most of this furniture a 

What the book does is to deal with lon 8 lime ago. out rather that the world 


thought by some to nave rehabilitated 
the Ontological Argument by his 
researches in modal logic: “So perhaps 
St Alvin will. . . take nis place beside 
St Anselm; at least he will have no 
difficulty in meeting the miracle- 
working requirement tor canonization, 
after tne success he has achieved in 
subverting (as Hume would say) all the 
principles of the understanding of so 
many intelligent readers.” 

Some of the text seems a little 
dutiful, and the amount of explanation 
given to various subjects is sometimes 
surprising; Berkeley's arguments, and 
Descartes s proof or God from our idea 
of him, collect a lot of detail, though 
neither can now seem at all compelling, 
while, on the other hand, the inexpert 
reader who wants to consider 
Plantinga's claims to sainthood is not 
riven much help with his apparatus of 
"possible worlds". But this is a minor 
oddness of a book which, so far as the 
arguments of natural theology go, 
treats them with very great clarity, 
accuracy and intellectual care. For a 
detailed and perspicuous account of 
how it now stands with the First Cause 
Arguments, the Argument to Design 


Mackie to content with. 

What the book does is to deal with 
.those traditional arguments - no less, 
and, just about, no more. Mackie is 
above all interested in the arguments, 
and, more than that, he loses interest in 
those defenders of religious belief who 
are not themselves interested in 
arguments. He says that he prefers the 
“clarity and honesty” of classical works 
on this subject, and among present 
philosophers of religion who are 
believers, he prefers and often 
discusses the work of Richard 
Swinburne, a writer of similar temper, 
who also considers God's existence as a 
hypothesis to be assessed, and who is 
prepared to give a judicious estimate of 
suen things as the probability, if God 
exists, that he should have created a 
physical universe. Mackie, in the later 
part of his book, cLes engage with 


debts, broke up most of this furniture a 
long time ago, but rather that the world 
since then has drastically damaged the 
rooms in which it used to stand. 

Someone who is drawn to religion 


It is because of these questions that 
the issues remain with philosophy. It 
might be said, and Mackie himself 
might have said it, that after the issues 
of truth and argument have been laid 
aside, there is no philosophy of 
religion, or at least no decent 
philosophy of religion, but only 
anthropology or another social science 
to help us, or perhaps the imaginative 
powers of literature. That may be 
right, so far as something called the 


now - here at least, and I do not speak "if!) 1 * 50 fa* something called the 
of Teheran - will be drawn to it by philosophy of religion js concerned, 
needs which do not simply come before P ut J 1 15 no J the end of philosophy s 
these arguments psychologically, as involvement with religion. For in 
Mackie would concede, nor try to moral philosophy ai_ least, and in the 


provide a new argument (which will r as “f BVJUU ' 1 “« 

Mackie insists, oe a bad one), hut mind that must be part of it, there must 
which rather invoke a conception of b® some attitude involved towards the 
what religion does which seems remote needs lhal rehgion has served, and 
from the spirit of these arguments. It is consequents to be drawn from 
here that Mackie’s approach seems to l ^ e wa V s ,n which it has served them. 

S/ C nlSS , ;h^!| t £« 111 ^ Russellian 

that is to say, to the needs that it has moments dealing with Kierkegaard, 

served. He does indeed ca" 8 » de / Maclde says, “We axe, in effect, back 
possible causes of religious belief, but, ^ the ^ of ^ Boolt of j Q b, and 

nnna in rolnisnn frt can ormimAfif ° ... __ . . 


reflections about society and about the 
mind that must be part of it, there must 
be some attitude involved towards the 
needs that religion has served, and 
some consequences to be drawn from 
the ways in which it has served them. 

In one of his more Russellian 
moments, dealing with. Kierkegaard. 


once more, in relation to an argument 
about truth. Is it an argument for the 
truth of religious belief that it exists at 


whatever we may think of Job himself, 
there can be no doubt that Jehovah 


some writers who treat the subject in a truth of religious belief:hat it exists at ""L* tadly » 

less rationalistic spirit, but, with the all? Of course it is not, since many RuihnroftheBookoUobknew 

exception of William James, they do causes of religious belief have been §,at- or a?anv rate he knew something 
not get much of a reception. Some suggested, some of which could be 1 alKd t£a oueSo! for hG! wrv 
Wittgensteinianfidelsts.lt that is what adequate and not at all involve Its clearlv That relfilon can be as Mackle 
they are, are justly told off for "evasion trutfi. Feuerbach. Marx, Freud and h?S 

ana double-talk^.- Kierkegaard is others are thus -appropriately g anv reflSon ! worth worrying 
!^ 1 ^5^ P flSaES motioned and lo deal with the about. and tlret isone reason why itha! 


not get much of a reception. Some 
Wittgensteinian fidelsts, If that is what 
they are, are justly told off for "evasion 
ana double-talk”.- Kierkegaard is 
found simply baffling. Pascal appears 
largely as an advocate of intellectual 


suggested, some of which could be 
adequate and not at all involve Its 
truth. Feuerbach, Marx, Freud and 
others are thus - appropriately 
mentioned, and to deal with the 


largely as an advocate of intellectual argument, that is enough, 
dishonesty. But as soon as one sees religion, as 

A book which is as admirable as this, Mackie rightly does, as a purely human 
in many and not merely intellectual phenomenon, it becomes a matter of 


seemed to so many people the only 
adequate response to the -nasty 
business that everything is. 

That does not* make it ttue, and 


ways, and which confines itself to great importance what human That does not* make it ttue, and 
working Us way, with negative results, phenomenon it is, and which of these Mackie’s truthful, reasonable and 
through these argument*, must raise explanations, if any, is true. In .humane book tells us that very clearly, 
the question of where these ways of particular, it is a crucial question At the end of its forceful and 
going on ifow stand. Its approach, it whether the account of religion that economical arguments, however, one 
seems to me, concedes at once too little one eventually has is one that faces a paradox which arises from its 
and too much to religion. It concedes represents its content - above all, its own destructive success. It is only if 
too much to these arguments in more unnerving and anti-humanist religion is true that the most interesting 
pretending that it is an open question content - as something alien to question about it is its truth. If it is 
whether they could deliver their humanity and its needs, now simply false, the most interesting question 
conclusion. Tney may in their various abandoned by advanced thought, or about it is not the truth or even the 
ways have incidental logical and rather sees it as expressing needs that reasonableness of what it claims to tell 
philosophical interest, as involving one will have to be expressed in some us about the cosmos, but the content of 
or anotner fallacy or equivocation, but form when the belief in God has what it actually tells us about 
1 wonder what unbeliever now could be disappeared. humanity. 


humanity. 
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The Miracle . 
of Theism 

Arguments For and Against 
the Existence of God 
'■ J.L Mackie 

‘Not only Mackie’s argumentative honesty 
'. and concern for truth, but also his spare 
- stylishness and occasional moments of 
wry humour, make the book a pleasure to 
read. Anyone Interested In these Issues 
will be Indebted to him’. Sunday Times. 

' «2,50 paperback £4.95 

The Varieties 

of Reference 

Gareth Evans 

; Edited by John McDowell 1 ■ ‘ 

: If ,mportant work is guided by the view 
an understanding of how singular . 

■ vioi/ghte relate to objects Is essentlal for 
■ 5£ r P per treatment of the linguistic 
aovicss by which such thoughts ere 
. . ^pressed. It will be of Interest to 
.Psychologists and philosophers of mind as 
.. wen as to philosophers of language and 
: -linguists. £15 paperback £5.05 


lineLotfcof 
Natural Languages 

: Frederick T. Sommers 

: 2? book 18 8 sustained argument for the: 

* ; X 10 *?!, 01 * traditional, as opposed to a 
J^ncatlon-theoretlcal analysis of the; 
'71 Jr 0 °t natural language .The author: 
'EB.y many hitherto unnoticed * - :r j' 
tlons and applications of the 
net positions. £19.60 , " ; 

in library ot Logic and Philosophy 


Passage 
and Possibility 

A Study of Aristotle’s Modal 
Concepts 

Nature, Change, and 
Agency In Aristotle’S 
Physics 

Sarah Waterlow 

'DrWaterlow’a two masterly monographs 
: will be read with Interest by everyone who 
wants to understand the central elements. 
In Aristotle'S philosophy of nature. She 
combines philosophical sophistication 
with an enviable ability to Interpret the text 
In a perceptive and Illuminating way, and 
they will stimulate discussion for aJong 
time to come! Michael Woods In The T.LS. 
£10.60 and £17.50 

The Greeks 
on Pleasure 

J.C.B. Gosling 
and C.C.W. Taylor 

This work alms to provide a crltjcal and 
analytical history of artcfertQreek . •. \ 
theories of the nature of pleasure, from the 
; earliest times down to ttie period of 
*i Epicurus and the eariy Stoics. £22.50 

Social Theory and 
Political Practice 

Wolfson College Lectures 1991 

Edited by Christopher Lloyd 

-V £10.60 oeoerbaok£4.96 


The Rejection 
of Consequentialism 

Samuel Scheffler 

■Scheffler’s challenge must be taken very 
seriously, end it is one of the merits of this v 
valuable book that It asks a question that 
must surely be answered! Philippa Foot In 
The TLS. £9 * 

Marxism 
and Philosophy 

Alex Calllnlco8 

This book provides an overview of the 
ambivalent relationship between Marxism 
and philosophy. Starting with Marx himself; 
and the Influence of Hagalnntirvr, the . .. 

Engels and the Secqnd International, 
through the revolutionary Hegelianism of . 
the 19208, the Frankfurt School, and finally 
Althusser. £9.60 Marxist Introductions 

The Nature 
ofPollUcalTheory 

Edited by David Miller 
and Lany Sledentop V ' 

The contributors to this Important volume 
are Alasdalr McIntyre. David Millar, lany • ■ 
Sledentop, John Gray, St$verr Lukes, Brian 
Barfy, Peter Jones, Geoffrey ;Mereha|I, Alert 

:• jtyan, arid Robert Wo^sf- £17.60. 




Quality and Concept 

GeorgeBealer 

•Quality andCopcept Is an exceptionally ; 
stimulating book... If Is carefully argued, 
the writing Is lively, and the conclusions 
Dealer advanoes are bold. It makes a 
valuable contribution to several areas pf 
philosophy,' Hartry Field, University of. 
Southern California. £20 Clarendon ■ : 
Library of Logic and Philosophy 

The Philosophy 
of Schopenhauer 

Bryan Magee 

. This Is the most comprehensive treatment 
.of Schopenhauer's philosophy to have 
appeared In English. It contains a brief 

-blqgraphy pf the.phllosopher, a systematic 

. exposition of his thought, and a critical, 

dlsfcusslon of the problems to which It 
•gives rise, and of Its Influence. £20 May 

Malebrancheand 
British Philosophy 

Charles j. McCracken , 

This la the firstcomprehensive Study 6f the; 
Influence dfNlPholftsMafobfandhe.on . \ 
. British thought in the'seventeenth and 
. eighteenth centuries. £25 •’ '. 

For mete Oitford bo^ 
V Oh philosophy, wrttf to &ueMHtei; Oxford : 
lUnfyWmrtyPwA, Waftori Street, Oxford. : 
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The very spirit of domesticity 
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Michael Slater 

Dkkens and Women 
465pp. Dent. £15. 

0 460 04248 3 __ 

Perhaps you have once or twice laid 

down that book [David Copperfietd]- 

and thought, “How dearly that boy 

Must have loved me, and how vividly 

this man remembers it!” 

Dickens is writing in I8SS to Marla 
Beadnell, whom he has not seen for 
over ten years, and whose 
reappearance was to inspire the 
disenchanting reunion of Arthur 
Clennam and Flora Finching in Little 
Dorrit. The whole episode, and this 
letter iii particular, perfectly illustrates 
the interplay between Dickens’s real 
and Active treatment of women, which 
Is the subject of Michael Slater’s book. 
Dickens’s interest here is not in Maria, 
but in Maria's possible response to his 
feelings; more exactly, to nis fictional 
version of his adult memories of his 
youthful love of "Dora". No wonder 
that in the fiction, as Slater points out, 
it does not occur to him to find 
anything ridicutous in Clennam's 
sentimental illusion that Flora, twenty- 
five years on, will be unchanged. It is 
fat, silly, romantic, chattering Flora 
who is made ridiculous. 

This vengeful sacrifice of Maria, in 
life as in art, on the altar of Dickens's 
emotions, suggests the two central 
problems for tins book. One is that it is 
difficult to disentangle the characters 
of the women from Dickens's 
imperious imaginative uses, of them. 
Slater works hard to “bring into focus” 
mother,, sister, wife, sisters-in-law, 
daughters and mistress. (Oddly, 
although her importance in Dickens’s 
life is everywhere apparent, there is no 
separate cnaptef for Angela Burdett- 
Coutts; - * because theirs was a 
prefei^lon&l. DOt a . domestic, rela¬ 
tionship?) Bat I felt by. 1 the end that 
his title should have been “Dickens's 
women”. They don't have much life of 
fheirown. Kate's reminiscences about 
her father, Catherine's few pathetic 
traces (“If I were ever to see him by 
chance it would almost kill me”). Maty 
Hogarth's chatty notes, are the 
exception; most of there voices are 
doubly “shut up", first by the gaps in 
historical documentation, -then by 
Dickens’s fictions. And' the other 
problem isthat Dickens's fictionalizing 
of his life is enormously complex ana 
peculiar, and. it seems almost 
impossible for the writer who • is 
hovering between biography •’ and 
criticism not to .over-simpnfy or 
misrepresent . • < 

Stater tadkl^s his' richmaterials 
methodically^ by dividing the book into, 
three'parts.In tho first, “Experience 


into Art", there is a chapter for 
Dickens's relationship with each of his 
women; in (he second, there is a 
chronological account of his fictional 
treatment of women; finally, there is a 
summary of his “womanly ideal", 
deducedfrom his journalism as well as 
from his novels and stories. 

Some Of the biographical material - 
Dickens's resentment at his mother for 
letting him go back to the blacking 
factory, his devotion to his sister, his 
idealization of Mary Hogarth after her 
death - is already familiar to readers of 
Edgar Johnson, Philip Collins and 
other Dickensians. But Slater carefully 
re-examines much of the evidence. The 
break with Maria after 1833 may not 
have been as dramatic as has been 
supposed; Mary’s affectionate 
relationship with her dazzling brother- 
in-law was probably “far less intense 
and more normal” than people have 
thought; Ellen Ternan may not have 
been, as she has been represented, “a 
hard-hearted little gold-digger”. The 
usual criticisms of Catherine, 
Dickens’s wife, for "clumsiness, 
lassitude and inefficiency” are 
reconsidered. Slater shows how 
Johnson loaded the dice against her: 
for example, during the move to 8 new 
house, Dickens described Catherine as 
being “all over paint"; Johnson 
“introduces an idea of mooning 
vacancy” by paraphrasing this aa 
"Catherine’s part was limited to 
wandering about getting herself ‘all 
over paint'." 

Though Slater's reinterpretations 
are mostly in the service of moderation 
and reasonableness, he doesn't 
sidestep the more bizarre or 


mesmerizing sessions with a neurotic 
SwIbs lady; his offhand references to 
his wife's ten pregnancies and two 
iql^sarriages (“1 may be considered to 
have ' done chough towards my 
country's population”), which Slater 
does his best to humanize; his 
repugnance to (he idea of contra¬ 
ceptives; his obtaining a doctor's 
certificate f}( virginity for his sister-in- 
law Georgina as a way of quashing 
“scurrilous innuendoes 1 '. There are 
vivid cameos throughout; Dickens, 
aged nineteen, looking “sulky as a 
bear" if his mother danced with anyone 
at a family holiday in Broadstoire; 
Thackeray at the seaside encountering 
“the great.Dickens with his wife his 


used to laugh at him sometimes and say 
We believed that he was personally 
acquainted with every.nail in the 
hous©"): Mrs Carlyle complaining 
about Catherine’s lavish hospitality 
(“Such an overloaded dessert I - 


Hermione Lee 

pyramids of figs raisins oranges - 
achl"); a sighting of Dickens on “the 
Boulogne packet" with (presumably) 
Ellen Ternan: "travelling with him was 
alady not bis wife, nor his sister-in-law, 
yet he strutted about the deck with the 
air of a man bristling with self- 
importance”; and his last talk with his 
daughter Kate on a quiet summer 
night: “Again he was silent, gazing 
wistfully through the darkened 
windows; and then in a low voice spoke 
of his own life, and many things that he, 
had scarcely ever mentioned to me’ 
before.” 

When he comes to the “fictionaliz¬ 
ing” of the life, Slater continues 
reasonable and scrupulous. He would’ 
not agree with this sort of feminist 
critique of Dickens: 

As versions of womanhood, his 
abstracted ideals and caricatures are 
without substance or inner 
complexity; indeed they are without 
any kind of reality at all. . .(Patricia 
Stubbs, Women and Fiction, 1979). 

By contrast, Slater would argue that 
Dora is one of Dickens's “most 
impressive achievements”, both as an 
“individual” and as “the embodiment 
of a critique of women's position in 
Victorian society”. He holds that 
Dickens's translations of real women 
into his art are more indirect, as well as 
more successful, than has been 
supposed. Estella has more of Maria 
than of Ellen Ternan and Dickens’s 
feelines about Maria are also part of 
David's admiration for Steerforth. 
Little Nell, the sensitive betrayed 
child, is more “like” Dickens's idea of 
himself as a child than she is “like” 
Mary Hogarth. More generally, Slater 
points to the extraordinary mixture of 
women as “viragoes” (his word), 
destroyers and angels of death, and 
women as “angels of the house”. He 
notices the coy treatment of 
flirtatiously domesticated brothers, 
sisters, and the association of 
comfortable middle-aged women with 
nice things to eat. And he sums up 
Dickens's attitude to women 
persuasively. In life, Dickens could be 
shrewd about female characteristics 
(his guess that Scenes of Clerical Life 
was written by a woman is a brilliant 


up to a point, with working women, 
admiring Adelaide Procter's work for 
the Society for the Employment of 
Women. But he did not want them to 
move out of the domestic sphere: 

We should doubt the expediency of 
her putting up for Maiylebone, or 
being one of the Board of Guardians 


His ideal woman, as described to an 
illustrator, is “the very spirit of 
morning, gladness, innocence, hope, 
love, domesticity, &c &c &c &c". In 
the fiction he seems to see “the social 
and sexual trials of his heroines as a 
sort of tragic nature which serves to 
bring them to their full womanly . . . 
potential”. Sexual aggression or self- 
assertion by a woman^as a person with 
her own needs, demands and desires” 
is-always presented as grotesque. 

All this - is perceptive and useful, 
though not always strikingly new. The 
structure and language of the book, 
though, don’t seem entirely 
satisfactory. Giving one chapter to 
each of the women, and then discussing 
their bearing on the fiction, 
necessitates awkward repetitions and 
anticipations. We have to hear twice 
about Dickens's escapade to 
Doncaster Races to meet Ellen, twice 
about the coyness of Tom and Ruth 
Pinch, twice about the popular 
readings of an infantile love-story, 
twice about “the anarchic super- 
energetic dwarf' Quito's dealings with 
women, and so on. Such repetitions 
draw attention to the book’s simple, 
cosy, unexciting critical terminology. 
Peggotty is “a very human, believable 
mother-figure"; Nancy is made to 
“sound and behave in a movingly 
natural fashion” and is “a figure of 
genuine emotional complexity”; 
"Flora is splendid”- Florence Dorabey 
as a child is “credibly and movingly 
dramatised”; Dickens does not “keep 
the spotlight” on Louisa Gradgrind 
after her marriage, though It is 
“sketched in by one or two telling 
glimpses” and her attraction to 
Harthouse is “convincingly dram¬ 
atized”: Arthur Clennam is “the 
first of Dickens's male hopeless lovers 
to be brought centre stage and 
presented straight”. 

The same sort of repetitious. 


Si 0 7- an ‘“ ounlo,G “'to. 

positions between life a „d A* 
Dickens and Women wages a ioculu 
no-nonsense, very English reareuard 
action against extreme or dlfecdi 
interpretations. “The more kS. 
ticated can, I suppose, read wEj 

S hallic meaning they wish" {[ntn 
teerforth’s throwing a hammers 


understand that Miss Wade is actually 
a lesbian ... is really of lift 
moment." But the subject is full of 
extremes and difficulties, and this hdi 
blithe approach doesn't begin tj 
account for the peculiarius H 


Spiritual emblems 
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Dennis Walder 

Barry V. Qualls 

The Secular Pilgrims of Victorian 
Fiction: T|ie novel gs book of life 

2i7pp. Cambridge University Press, 

■ W&S&'W'-, ; ■' ' 

1 The religious beliefs ofj the major 
Victorian novelists have .onthe whole, 
; received a bad press; When George 
Eliot’s Dinah Morris left preaching on 


the village green to marry Adam Bede, 
the British Quarterly Review found it 
“inexpressibly disappointing^ that 
such a good Methodist should become 
A 1 "beetehronlcling; fool-suckling” 
. housewife; * Dickens's rum-ana- 


to complain that he knew “as much of 
the ways and manners: of religious 
people as a .Hottentot"'; while the 
question raised by Jand Eyre in the 
minds of certain Anglicans was 
whether the author bad. ‘Tany defined 
notjoris of religion at all”. . 

Nowadays it is generally accepted 
that Charlotte Bronte, Dickens and 
George Eliot were at least believers of 
spmqsbrt. The trouble is--of what sort, 
exactly? To paraphrase Pi Johnson on 
Milton’s religion; we know-rather what 


■ \tity were not, than what they were. 

. They - rejected, evangelical excess, 

hypocrisy, Puseyism, missionaries . . 

■ what did they support? Barry Qualls’s 
fruitful and provocative "reading” of 
selected works by these three authors 
suggests that they alt, in their own 
distinctive but related ways, sought to 
redefine the English Puritan tradition, 
creating "secular' scriptures” which 
were intended fp school their readers' 

’ hearts into a recognition of the spiritual 
c ties which yet might be understood to 
, bind mankind together. Qualls iden- , 
• .rifles Carlyle, as the seminal figure 
» in the.process whereby the Victorians' 
i- transformed, their inheritance, 
t invoking the Romantic doctrine , of 
it “natural superhahirallsm” to ratify, 
e ' tbeir urge to find a spiritual meaning in 
" a material world. According to Qualls, 
t* w® major novelists (definedto exclude 
I, Thackeray.atid Trollgpe, which limits 
is- .the discussion , somewhat) were 
if determined to; write '. "blbliial 
is romances” in . which hero or Heroine 
e searched for meaning and security, a 
e search inevitably denned in terms of 
is “the types, analogues, and allegorical 
d suggestions of the popular retigious 

r tradition 11 . . 

d .• The focus, 'of the argument Is 
d language. The . Victorian : novelists* 
>f attempts to spiritualize the world were 
t, expressed in a language rooted in the 
n Bjble, and, Bunyan; indeed, their 
it characteristic procedure, according to 


. for St Pqncras. or serving on a Grand 
Juiy for Middlesex, or acting as 
High-Sheriff of any county, or taking 
the chair at a Meeting on the subject 
Of the Income-Tax. (1851) 


Qualls, was to “emblematize" reality, 
drawing on (he old tradition of Francis 
Quarles's little allegorical devices to 
focus this preoccupation. The mirror, 
the prison; the dunghill, the labyrinth, 
the rescue of the shipwrecked pilgrim - 
the spiritual issues implicit m these 
traditional figures are resuscitated by 
their continued deployment in novels 
such as Jane Eyre, Dontbey end Son, 
Silas Mamer or Daniil Deronda. Thus 
the "great lOpking^glais’’ Jane Eyre 
remembers from fi*r incarceration in 
the Reeds' red room early on In her 
history alerts us to the scene’s 
Significance: suggesting the possibility 
of being trapped In vain self-regard, 
but Also, in the words of one of 
Quarles's '■ vanity-mirror emblem 
quotations, suggesting that "the best 
looking-glass, wherein to see thy God, 
is perfectly to see thyself. .The 
Romantic thrust, towards .self- 
fulfilment , In Charlotte . Brand's 
heroine if : always tempered by a 
'Christian sense or the dangers or the 
unfettered imagination: as she remarks 
to Rochester when she refuses his 
bigamous proposal, he should “trust in 
.God and yourself', ■ 

: . And yet the balance between secular 
apd spiritual demands'which seems to 
be implied .by auch a remark is 
rontradicted by the human insistence, 
the Insistence: upon human aid and 
communionwhich Bronte considers 
.finally.,essential to salvation/Qualls' 


horrific virago-mother”, “a huge anti- 
woman joke, “straightforward virago 
brutality”, “the standard virago, man- 
woman figure", “another vein of anti¬ 
woman humour”, “predatory spinsters 
and man-hungry widows”), without 
any apparent qualms. Similarly, the 
delicate negotiation between life and 
fiction, which is the book’s subject, is 
.too often naively rendered in crude 
Freudian terms (“distanced", "re¬ 
enacting”, “wish-fulfilment", • “he 
seoms to have projected the image 
forward, so to apeak”) or roughly 
approximated: “Surely wnat must have 
gone on in his mind - who can say how. 
consciously?" .. . "Concerned as we 
are with what Dickens the artist mad.® 
of Dickens’s the man's experience of 
women” . , . “Needless to say, this is- 


admits this, but wishes, like his chosen 
novelists, to have It both ways - to 
suggest the possibility ' of trans¬ 
cendence while in practice not 
obliging the reader to believe in it 
Victorian novelists' attempts to 
spiritualize the world were expressed 
in a language increasingly secular in 
reference, for all that it seems so often 
to draw upon a religious inheritance. 
Religion is mbre than a matter of 
metaphor, and there is a limit to how 
much a typological reading can prove 
when applied to works so obviously of 
this world, worldly, . . 

This is not to deny that, as Qualls 
.points out, there existed a pervasive' 
pattern in nineteenth-century fiction 
according to which the central 
character must write his or her own 
book of life (sometimes literally, as 
in. autobiographical or pseudo- 
auto biographical narratives), search- 

j 5 n inheritance incorruptible, 
undefiledj that fadeth not" away. But 
this inheritance tends not to belaid up 
in heaven; rather, it is to be found in 
the heart-even, at limes, in the bank, 
me dilemma- is most Interestingly 
exposed in Bleak House,, to which 
Qualls devotes: much Space. Esther 
Surnmer&on's autobiographical nar¬ 
rative reveals a progress from that 
earthly parentage whitii rejects her to a 
!EF!b Ufe she attributes to 

.JgL-JPSP w no had not forgotten 
-me -Her.quest,'however; ^ fl, at ofr 


account for the peculiarities el 
Dickens's mind, or for the strangem 
of some of Dickens’s women: 

Roast pigl I hardly think we ew 
could have had one, now I come to 
remember, for your papa could 
never bear the sight of them in (be 
shops, and used to say that Ibn 
always put him in mind of very lift 
babies, only the pigs had much (aim 
complexions; and he bad a hormrd 
little babies, too, because he 
couldn't veiy well affoid goj 
inmease to his family, and had a 
natural dislike to the subject. (Mn 
Nickleby.) 

It an’t our stations iu life ih* 
changes us, Mr Clennam; thougbUh 
free! - As I was saying, I w 
thinking of one thing and thinkinjol 
another, and thinking very muen d 
the family. Not of the family in the 
present times only, but iu the pm 
times too. For when a person om 
begin thinking of one thing nd 
thinking of another, In that mama 1 
as it's getting dark. what I say is.tbat 
all times seem to be present, wi 
person must get out of that state 
consider before they can say whlcha 
which. (Mrs TIckit.) 

Dare I hint at that worse time wheo. 
strung together somewhere in gtw 
black space, there was a flam4 
necklace, or ring, or stany dead 
some kind, of which / was one of w 
beads! And when my only prtjH 
yvas to be taken off from the red. w 
when It was such Inexplicable bim? 
and misery to be a part of a 
dreadful thing? (Esther.) 

“Are you in pain, dear molherf. 
"I think there’s a nainsooewjgf 
.the room,” said Mrs Orattojj. 
“but I couldn't positively say 
have got it.” 


the more robust Jane Eyre befog** 
also Involves a Romantic j. 
authentic selfhood, defined w 
innocence and the sanctity of .: 

feelings. But if she senses eyeryi^L 

her life operating-JK 
aeternitatls , Dickens adds, - 

voice of his impersonal njjna'u 

corfosive, doom-laderi presence - 

sees no more than cause % 

vengeance, Charlotte Bren ^. 
George Eliot are more m ,] 

reliant on God; but it Is in ; 

the contradictions are most blalaWr • 
pilgrimage most obvious, 4n fl .• 
obviously futile. ; . V'- . 

Barry Qualls’s , ‘readlg" 
chosen novelists is limited by .•, 
biographical or historical pertpwv . 
a lack damagihgly evident taW ^ 
way with the fcefni.'emblem i. w .' 
sfiaes about from' 'JJj.Mdf 
seventeenth-century ^ : 

associative idea tWt ..ft®: 
“symbolic” may W, 
Nevertheless, in the nC f’;Jife 
difficult, tai Of teasing 
implications of .the poHj*Jj3[ 
sources, of the 

he provided a helpful h and.-, , 





CINEMA 


Colonists in California 


S. S. Prawer _ 

Russell Taylor 

Paradise: The Hollywood 

25 fop. Faber. £8.25. 


•jjdouicombination of sophisticated 
mierviewing techniques with astute 
Kitnrv ana cultural criticism on the 
Hu that refugees from Hitler’s 
Lmany feced when they tried to 
rour their broken careers in 
&wd. John Russell Taylor's 
srtbods and materials are different, 
iu has used published memoirs, 
fajognpbitt and film-reviews, 
M^tber with specialized studies like 
Si of Lyon, to sketch a much 
broader picture of dmigrds from many 
rooniriw and to include in his 
panorama not only film-makers of 
am kinds, but also those who came 
io Los Angeles and its surroundings in 
search of things other than fame, 
fortune and creative opportunities in 
awing pictures. The questions he asks 
inefude: “What did it feel like to be 
liomas Mann or Bertolt Brecht or 
Arnold Schoenberg or Theodor 
Adorno in Los Angeles in the 1940s? 
Howdld these German/Austrian exiles 
relate to one another? How far, if at 
iB, did they fit in with their 
environment? What effect did they 
have on America and what effect did 
America have on them?” 

The first of these questions is the 
lust well answered. Mr Taylor never 
penoades us that he is sufficiently well 
acquainted with the work of creative 
mien outside the film-world to tell us 
nphinc significant about their inner 
He or the development of their work. 

S and again one feels that his 
nt is based on unsound 
:s. Could anyone at all 
acquainted with Brecht’s work from 


the 1920s onwards really believe that 
had he not been chased back to Europe 
by the Committee on Un-American 
Activities he might be "virtually 
forgotten today"? How can someone 
who has even glanced at the title-page 
of Mann's Doctor Faustus commit 
himself to the statement that in that 
novel Mann “took up the subject he 
knew he needed to expose, the story of 
twentieth-century Germany, refracted 
through the experience of one fictional 
character, Adrian Leverktthn"? The 
most striking formal characteristic of 
Doctor Faustus, announced by a title 
that includes the words “as told by a 
friend”, is of course that Leverkilhn's 
experience is itself refracted through 
the consciousness of a second 
character, the narrator and arranger 
Serenus Zeitblom. Ope cannot help 
feeling that Taylor has cast his net 
too wide; that he would have done 
better to confine himseff to dmigrfis 
connected with the film-world. He 
might then have been able to expand 
suen an unsurprising statement as the 
one which tells us that German 6migr6 
actors found themselves condemned to 
play “a variety of sneering Nazis" by 
attempting to differentiate between 
their performances in such parts and to 
relate these to their earlier and later 
careers. Conrad Veidt’s Nazis are 
obviously as different from Alexander 
Granactfs as Albert Bassermann’s 
titled fellow-traveller in The Searching 
Wind is from Walter Slezakx 
aristocratic agent in Once Upon A 
Honeymoon. Here too the question 
“What did it feel like?" might be 
pertinently raised. What satisfaction, if 
any, did Granach derive from playing 
those he hated most - the Jewbaiter 
Stretcher in 77ie Hitler Gang, a 
concentration-camp chief and torturer 
in The Seventh Cross 7 How did Martin 
Kosleck view a career devoted almost 
entirely to portraying a Goebbels far 
handsomer and more fascinating than 
the original? How did their Hollywood 
experiences and performances affect 
what Important figures like Fritz 
Kortner and Curt Bois did after their 
return to Europe7 
Brecht once summed up his feelings 
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unnecessarily simplistic or distorting. 
This book's own testimony to the 
connection between German fantastic 
films, English "Gothic” traditions, and 
Hollywood film-making, would seem 
to invalidate its description of James 
Whale's work as "coming from nothing 
and leading to nothing*'. Nor can I 
think the total impression of Whale's 
first Frankenstein movie adequately 
described by the phrase “ruthlessly 
funny”. 


abo “t Hollywood in a little poem which about its nature and coherence. Here unnecessarily simplistic or distorting. 

reads: the author has had the benefit of This book's own testimony to the 

Every morning, io earn my bread personal acquaintance with Boris connection between German fantastic 

I go to the market where lies arc bought. Karloff and other participants in his films, English "Gothic" traditions, and 

Hopefully * story, and has collected much relevant Hollywood film-making, would seem 

I take my plaee among ihe vendors. material for his recent biography of the to invalidate its description of James 

How manv felt like that? How manv 7° 5t famou ^ ° f English dmierfi Whale’s work as "coming from nothing 

obtained 1 areaie sSaction^ Zl dire ?T : A,frcd if™**- «e and leading to nothing**’. Nor can ! 

Brecht manaaed to do? , K n J! nd5 Ub ' inciden,a l V’ ,hat think the total impression of Whale’s 

ParadL^suMestssoni^of the answers HoUywood was not the only place in first Frankenstein movie adequately 

bvmew? oRmSSm distincHons » hlc ' 1 ai,,sls l TOm t H,ll . er s described by the phrase “ruthlessly 

oy means oi important awinctions » new order " were brought into funny”. 

between the career and altitudes of culturally fruitful contact wife British These nre mutter* nf nnininn and 
film-directors who stayed on after the co n eapil L Mftnv o{ the Fumnesn** - 1 nese a I e m ® tters °P in,on ® nd 

war - Lang, Preminger, Btily Wilder - who^ SeXSf^ome 1 l^nrs^n he 

and who therefore commuted for a time, in England; and a study of ' r !?™ e n .ftlf b * 

themselves to Hollywood and its ways; lheir place withl ^ an d their impact should be ^eSintaLd and foTms 

“!»"■ Brilish and like Der Lacuffer yon Morlthon, 

CallfomianyeTrs^jut'theriretumed'to ::? ele [: e ^ and 

their native country; and directors who PaSi !u PP lem "' t « W . traced by 

stayed on the fringes, knowing that 6 • ■ Laufer . . . , Weigel ana 

they could not work in the studio In a book that covers as much “Thiess .Telling us twice, as this book 
system in any really creative way, and ground as this one there will obviously , °| 5 * f * William Dieter!e was 
for whom the war-years were therefore Be room for disagreement. Many wifi ‘Murnau s Faust .does not make it 
an interlude of waiting and watching, feel, for instance, that while it Is good .f 81 ** 1 . was played by Gflsta Ekman, 
Luis Buiiuel is, of course, the greatest to have points made and reinforced by , D,e J®rie. later famous for his 
example of this last category. anecdotes, one would like, in a "* UI " bioplcs, played the 

,«n_ . p . D ai a historical context, to be given some comparatively minor part of 

What Stronger in Paradise does inkling of their source. We arc told for Gretchen’s brother Valentin. And it is 
exceedingly well is to distinguish the instance, of a “surrealistic encounter” surel y misleading to say that Max 
various groups of Californian exiles between Eisenstein and Sam Goldwyn, Reinhardt went to the East Coast to 
and to suggest their mter-relatmn and j n the course of which Goldwyn said: £« ct “a new play by Thornton 
their relation to other groups within “Please tell Mr Eisenstein that I have Wilder, The Merchant of Yonkers ■ 


ana wno inereiore commuted f or a time, in England; and a study of 
themselves to Hollywood and its ways; lheir p i ace within and theiT im ^ c1 
directors who, like Renoir and Ren* upon / Brilish film . makin g 7 nd 
Clair, made important films in their publishing would provide an 
Californian years but then returned to [interesting and worthwhile supplement 
their native country; and directors who t0 Strangm in Paradise. 


stayed on the fringes, knowing that 
they could not work in the studio 


In a book that covers as much 


vanous groups of Californian exiles 
and to suggest their inter-relation and 
their relation to other groups within 


and without the Hollywood studios. ^0 his f ilm p olem kin end admire it without at least mentioning the reason 
Taylor isolates a number of important very much what we should like would wh y Reinhardt was thought the ideal 
figures and locales that provided be for him to do something of Ihe same director: the fact, thatthis “new" play 
“nh* f or such groups: Ernst kind, but rather cheaper, for Ronald bas ^ on a Viennese onglnal by 
Lubitsch, Charles Laughton, Preston Colman." Bien trouvf, of course -but Johann Nestroy. . 

Sturges; the homes of Thomas Mann, j s it true? On what evidence does Mr It would be churlish as well as 


French colony, a German/Austrian Professor Unratl Vie Blue Angel's superficialities and errois become 
colony, and - very important indeed! - credit-titles, and a good deal of 1 much more likely than they are In a 
a colony of British exiles, with such testimony from participants other than monograph as thoroughly researched 
centres as the Hollywood Cricket Sternberg himself, tell a different and thought through as that of 
Club, whose main stalwarts were C. s torv. Nor is the description of the Lyon. But the book has mapped Its 

Aiihrou Smith nnH tht> oontlp ___... w_t_rv .5 , ._ ■ __ti. •. i__i _ •_„ 


book is particularly good on this British no more "vicious' 1 .siuely, thanPabst's has shown the Germanic roots oi 
rnoup; it has wise things to say about t a nd Wedekind’s) Lulu, whose name American film noir\ and it points the 
the (usually unjustified) charges that The Blue Angel deliberately recalls, way to further studies which will 
its members had deserted their native There are other places where summary augment, enrich, deepen and - on 
country in its hour of need, and dispels pronouncements, on films, characters occasions - correct tifiiat, ft jp u^fujly 
some widespread misconceptions arid ■ directors may ■ be ■ thoti^hf .and atnuslhgfy tells us. .: . •’ 


nlm-makers in sisnincant context; u 
has shown the Germanic roots of 
American film noir, and it points the 
way to further studies which will 
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Interesting Sales at the end of March 1983 


Old Master Drawings 

Wednesday 23rd March at 9.30am 
in the Conduit Street Gallery. 

On view: 

Friday 18th March 9 am-4.30 pm 
Sunday 20th March 11 am-4.30 pm 
Monday 21st March 9 am-7.30 pm 
Tuesday 22nd March 9 am-4.30 pm 

• Next Important Sale; 

15th June 1983. We can accept property for this- 
sale until 12th April. 

Enquiries to Julien Stock. 

18th and 19th Century British 
Watercolours and Drawings 

Wednesday 30th March at 11 am 
in the St. George Street Gallery 
1 and 2 St . George Street. 

On view March 23rd a 24th, 25th, 28th and 29th : 

daily, 9 am-4.30 pm . 

Next Important Sale: . [ : 

7th July 1983. We can accept property for this sale 
. until UtMay* ’■ ; ; ; 

Enquiries tb Henry Weihyss. .. I 

34-35NewBoi^Sli , «t,L6i»ioTf^A b jA^ ; frleph<iiK:^ (fl)4a3 808Q TO«x: 24454 SPBLO^G , 



’rarf^bii ROettierJ (I702;1770), Figures fry Elaborate Fountain, brown Ink 
293 by 4.34 quo. tisilmflie: £150-250. 
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Cornell 


When Clarissa, In Samuel Rich¬ 
ardson’s epistolary master¬ 
piece Clarissa Harkmv, writes 
of Lovelace, “I am but a cypher, 
to give him significance, and 
myself pain," that sentence 
evokes a startling image that 
not only epitomizes their rela¬ 
tionship but provides the key 
for oar reading of the novel It¬ 
self. Clarissa b Ciphers exam¬ 
ines the Importance of willful 
misinterpretation and failed 
communication InCfnrfssoand 
analyzes the way literary expe¬ 
rience of Clarissa may be con¬ 
strued or misconstrued ac¬ 
cording to the bent of the 
reader. 


CLARISSA’S 

CIPHERS 

Meaning and Disruption 
in Richardson's Clarissa 
By TERRV CASTLE 


All the letter writers In Clarissa 
are engaged In a continual 
process of Interpretation, at¬ 
tempting, through the letters, 
to Impose their own construc¬ 
tions of events on others. As 
Richardson's "exemplar to her 
sex,” Clarissa Is the paradig¬ 
matic female victim, itrry Cas¬ 
tle delineates the ways in 
Which, In a world where only 
voice carries authority, Clarissa 
is repeatedly silenced, both 
metaphorically and literally. 
The epistolary text mimics the 
underlying semantic struggle 
. between Lovelace and Clarissa 
to.that her rppe-serves as the 
physical counterpart to the ae-* 
mantle violations She has al¬ 
ready suffered. A victim of 
physical assault, she is first a 
victim of hermeneutic abuse. 

Have readers' views of Clarissa 
been conditioned by the 
novel's internal dynamics? 
Drawing on feminist criticism 
and on recent hermeneutic 
theory, Castle examines the 
question of authority lit the 
novel. By tracing patterns of 
abuse and exploitation that 
occur when meanings are arbi¬ 
trarily and violently Imposed, 
she explores the sexual politics 
■of readlhg as It relates to.the 
characters of the. novel, and 
. wogH M k ripltcaitons for- the 


"There are really two books 
here* one (which the author 
™V”« a , 8 P rl m9ry),a«ianalyslB 
tiled If Acuities of InternrtftA- 

- Live, reading, especUny of 

nqvelsi the other, a feminist 
reading of Clarissa ..Over the 
years a lot of sympathy has 
been given to the urbane and 
dashing Lovelace; Castle's 
sound and sensitive reading 
helps restore the bnlance. She 
clearly defines the political Im¬ 
plications of Clarissa’s rape 
and the way the tragedy grows 
out of a woman's powerless^ 
W irt a patriarchal society." 

! ’ . -Choice 
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An RIP for UDI 


Geoffrey Wheatcraft 


David Cautb 

Under the Skin: The Death of White 
Rhodesia 

447pp. Allen Lane. £14.95. 

0 7139 1357 6 


Few historical episodes are as strange 
as the brief empire of white men in 
Africa. People are alive still who were 
alive when the Pioneer Column 
founded its new colony in 
Mashonaland and named the capital 
Salisbury. In 1890 the Scramble for 
Africa had barely begun. Little more 
than two generations later Africa was 
being unscrambled. Or at least, the 
European empires which had entirely 
divided It up were withdrawing. For 
the most part (his withdrawal was 
carried out with a semblance of good 
grace. But most of Africa had been 
colonized in no more thnn the forma] 
sense of having a European 
administration. It was only where there 
were white settlers in significant 
numbers that a struggle for power took 
place. One of those countries was 
Rhodesia. 

Federation and compromise failed in 
the early 1960s, Ian Smith proclaimed 
UDI in 1965 and there followed the 
tragi-farcical negotiations which nearly 
led to British recognition of an 
independent Rhodesia. The black 
nationalist movement, or movements, 
opposed Smith but could do little in 
practice to combat him until 1975 when 
with support from a newly independent 
Mozambique the guerrilla war began in 
earnest. This is where Under the Skin 
takes up. the story. 

In so for, that is, as a story is what it 
takes up. It is an odd ragbag of a book, 
impressionistic, episodic, anecdotal. It 
does not pretend to gives conventional 
narrative of the last days of Rhodesia. 
That has already been done by Martin 
Meredith in The Past is Another 


Country, and by other writers also. 
David Caute's object is to get inside the 
white settlers, and to describe - and 
applaud - the end of the country they 
ruled using a "historian's power of 
analysis ... a journalist’s eyewitness 
reporting . . . and a novelist’s sense of 
detail". 

But a historian, however much his 
sympathies may be engaged and 
however recently the events took 
place, stands back and looks at them 
critically; a reporter - rather than a 
polemical journalist - tells the story 
plainly and untendentiously; a novelist 
nas a feeling for a character and 
speech. Caute’s book fits none of 
these. It is a sort of jeu d'esprit, a 
mixture of fine writing and journalese 
breathlessly striving for effect. 

Mr Caute has been both don and 
litterateur. In trying to avoid the 
mandarin style, academic ot literary, he 
ends up with the tone of voice of (i mutatis 
mutandis, politically, of course) a Dally 
Express leader. Mr P. K. van de By!, 

, Ian Smith’s minister of justice, is here "a 
rampant, pseudo-Anglicized social snob 
.. . swinishly suave . . . with a passion 
for huntin', shootin’ and fishin' . . . 
famous for his pseudo-aristo, ultra- 
British drawl. . . Clearly Caute 
doesn’t like H P.K." (those who do are a 
small group); might not a better writer 
have got him right without that sort of 
splutter? 

He does not much like most white 
Rhodesians, which is a drawback in a 
writer trying to get under their 
collective skin. Sometimes he is 
exhaustingly ironic: “his wife Sally is 
English too and awfully nice”. 
Sometimes there is another sort of 
sneer. Listening to a sermon preached 
against black terrorism by the Anglican 
Dean of Salisbury, he observes that 
“The cockney accent is continually 
surprising.” There are many such 
touches. Like other critics of the 
Rhodesian whites he seems to dislike 
them almost more for being common 
than for being racist - rampant social 
snobbery7 Oddly enough, one person 


about whom Caute is both fair and 
perceptive is Ian Smith himself. 

Because it is a personal impression 
the book should not perhaps be judged 
by rigorous historical or journalistic 
standards; but the "novelist's sense" is 
a catch as well as a let out. Some of (lie 
large quantity of reported speech was 
dearly tape-recorded and rings true; 
not all of it. Whites in southern Africa 
have a rich vocabulary of racial abuse 
but they rarely t.dk about "munts" and 
"kaffirs" in front of visitors, not from 
the New Statesman. In any case, Caute 
has a tin ear for dialogue. Even where 
the gist may be right he fails to capture 
the nuances. He makes people talk the 
way they are supposed to talk, not the 
way they actually talk. 

It is not, then, the theme of the book 
which is wrong but its tone. Rhodesia 
was taken from its original inhabitants 
by force and fraud. Its story epitomizes 
the line in Heart of Darkness: the white 
man's incursion into Africa is “not a 
pretty picture when you look into it too 
closely^’. By the same token It is a 
serious story and neither the coming or 
the going of white Rhodesia ought to 
be written about with a snigger. The 
guerrilla war was fought with great 
brutality on both sides. One or the 
grimmest episodes was the shooting 
down of a civilian airliner by Zipra 
fighters who took prisoner ten 
survivors and then shot them, 
including two girls of eleven and 
fourteen. For Caute, one of the 
survivors is “Like Rider Haggard’s 
Allan Quatermain, beleaguered 
among hostile natives”; and he can’t 
resist adding, “for the first time in the 
war, the blacks were culling the whites. 
(See also 'slot', ‘take-out’, ’waste' and 
'drill', not to mention 'stonk' - all 1 
variations in the white lexicon for 
killing terra, gooks and floppies in 
Suitably large numbers,)” 

Elsewhere he describes the 
misgivings and ^anxieties of whites in 
the last days and then adds: “Is this the 
spirit of the Battle of Britain? Are 
these truly Churchill’s children?” But 
although he understands- all too well - 


Old thoughts from New Delhi 


Tapan Raychaudhuri 


Ved Mehta 

A Family Affair: India under Three 
Prime Ministers : 

£l2^lo University Press. 

0 19 503118 0 ■ 


sets the tone; “Indian politics since 
Independence has been bedevilled by 
the relationships of father and 
daughter, mother and son, father and 
son, father-in-law and son-in-law, and 
husband and wife. 1 ' The first three sets 
of relationships mentioned here are 
then explored In adequate detail. The 
other two themes, so crucial in Indian 
, politics - the father-In-law/son-in-law 
and husband/wife relationships - have 
~ • -.i . . . not received quite the same attention' 

R n vP c i in probably for lack of space, 

Mehta s latest book on India are Mrs _ * 

Gandhi, Morarji Desai and Charan . no .shortage, however, of 

Singh. This volume, together with Mr s ‘8 n ® ca , nt Insights: ‘And India is 
Mehta's “much acclaimed The New 
India", the .blurb informs us, “recount 
the political history of India since 
Independence". This description leads 
one to expect a discussion of the social 
forces at work, some analysis of the 
structure of parties, classes and interest 

nnlufArbr nn/1 _i _ # 


networks, and the complex interplay of 
multiple . factors which shape the 
decIsLOn-making ' process. A Family 
Affair is not concerned with such 
matter*. It, offers instead a spicy 
narrative of political events centred 6n 
New Delhi , from the Emergency to 
Rajiv Qahdlii’s entry Into politics and 
the more recent troubles in the Punjab 
and Assam, The narrative is Inter¬ 
spersed with reports of interviews 
and character sketches which 
emphaslate the colourful. The average 
of *M e Indian'press, will And 
hardly anything new ip thi$ somewhat 
condescending coverage' of bolides in a 
Third World country^ My personal 
search for new information yielded 
.three items: the ■ account of an 
elephants death presented as ’ a 
prologue ' (evidently .. there: is some 
symbolism of profound significance 
here ■ which I inissed); how S ah jay 
Gandhi acquired his fatal. Pitts S-2A 
plane; and that Morarji Desai avoided 
tout fruits ^because -they gave" him 
ga s ■ 

• What The Family Affair lacks in 
analysis .or new data is over- 
compensated by a rich offering of the 
author's opinions on various matters. 
The opening 5 cn(en$g.ln Ch^r Q ne 


extremely poor and extremely 
fragmented", "fragmented by race, 
religion, region, language and a feudal 
class structure”. Apparently, its "only 
parallel is the twentiety-century 
Austro-Hungarian Empire* which 
“broke up into a half-dozen political 
entities”. Mehta, who has lived in the 
affluent US pf the Nixon-Agnew era, 
thus explains corruption, .always a 
part of the Indian scene"; "For one 
thing,:poverty loosens scruples”: for 
toother, nepotism is sanctified in India 
by hoth “karma and dharma (destiny 
and duty)”. This general theory of 
corruption is backed up by more 
'spedfic statements. Since the 
Emergency, we are told, even "reserv¬ 
ing a seat oh ,a train, requires a 
bribe”. It is not clear when Mehta last 
' travelled by train in India. Both before 
and since the Emergency, I have 
queued Up and bought train tickets in 
mjny parts of India dozens of times: no 
, bribe was ever demanded or paid: 

; petnaps my experiences are the 
exceptions which prove Mehta's rule. 
He informs, us inter alia that nearly 
every-; Indian politician and official 
has his price". Anyone familiar with' 
!• Indian life knows that this statement is 
quite untrue so far as a very large 
; proportion of the country’s hanj- 
, pressed officials,, especially the 
majority in the cadre services recruited 
through competitive examinations, is 
“Wrned. But. for the use of the 
qualifying adverb "nearly”, some of 
these honest, and by no means 


their fortunes, not through bribery, but 
through a straightforward case for 
malicious libel. 

Even where there is a bard core of 
truth in Mehta’a consistently negative 
assessments of Indian public life, his 
tendency to generalize without 
qualifications raises doubts about his 
credibility as a serious observer. For 
instance, on the question of frequent 
floor-crossing *by elected members of 
the legislatures, he comments: 'This 
meant that all parties had ended up 
having no ideology, no body of 
convictions-no programs or principles 
tospeakof. .,The statement ignores 
the fact that no elected Commu nis t 
Party (Marxist) or Jan Sangh legislator 
has so far defected. The Marxist CPI 
after .many ups and downs, not 
traceable to defections, is the 
dominant partner in ruling coalitions in 
two states, one with a population 
exceeding that of Poland and the GDR 
taken together. The Jan Sangh, 
whatever its faults, was surely not a 
party without ideology. Some of the 
author’s obltef dicta are truly bizarre. 
“Everything in India has always 
depended on the government”, he 
wmes; everything* includes "how 
well ones children can be married and 
settled . Mehta attributes to Indian 
intellectuals a penchant for glib 
statements and to all Indians an 
arrogance “which often masked a deep 
sense -of inferiority". It would be 
difficult to beat his own book as 
evidence for the prosecution on such 
charges..- 

There are still other reasons why one' 
cannot take this book seriously: it is full 
of howlers concerning words of 
everyday use and well-known facts of 
Indmn fife. Shri", we. are informed, 

' ^3u.nS lenl ? s,r *" “SlwnfivabV 

(woodland; or bower of peace) is 
translated as "Peace, ground" and 
fcKhtrapafr (literally the lord or- 

oAto te AV idenl i as;“Father 
of the Nation . At a more mundane 
level, onion - taboo to g very large 
percentage of caste. Hindus* .. V 


irony as a literary technique he onii. 
misses the ironies of his story Tfi 
many others he falls into the 0 bv^ 
trap of supposing that because^ 
supremacy is morally andITS 
physically indefensible, then iM 
followed by a golden age . . 
foredoomed hope. The rhetoric^ 
guernlla movement, which S 
implicitly endorses, held that therewh 
such a thing as a “Zimbabwe^ 
people'. In fact, the black people^ 
Rhodesia were united by a desire toil 
rid of white rule, and by nothing eke. 

Caute quotes a white Rhodesian 
as saying. "I’ve thought about itbml 
won t work for a black goveni 
Next vear I’ll be out." Hut ascfi 
must know, the supreme irony is Ua 
many whites - not-yet-reconstructed 
racists, some of them -have stayed©! 
will stay in Zimbabwe, where thereiss 
place for them; the real problem is dm 
conflict between black and white ta 
between the two black peoples: the 
Shona getting their revenge for tbe 
long years of. Ndebele supremacy 
before the whites arrived, fin 
concluding words of the book 
written last July: “But Nkomo’sfutun 
remains uncertain and with ii tk 
stability of a united Zimbabwe." 

That has proved to be nemos 
understatement. Today, Nkomo, (be 
father of Zimbabwean nationalism, is 
. in hiding and his future is not so mid 
uncertain as precarious in the extrew. 
His old comrades in arms Dutmo 
Dubengwa and Lookout Masuku u 
on trial for treason, and there seems i 
strong likelihood that Nkomo himself 
will be, before long. The New Stm 
man, Mr Caute's paper, reckons tiat 
there pre five thousand political pris¬ 
oners In Zimbabwe. Other god 
sources say the government forces mtc 
recently killed more than a thousand 
people while pacifying Matabeleland, 
in tne sense that Rhodes's Chartered 
Company pacified it ninety years,igo. / 
There is no pleasure In reciting the* | 
facts. But they make Mr Caulri 
"celebration" look not only premaimt 
but smugly self-indulgent. 


once as \Ayttr-Veda (this is likespdfej 
Homoeopathy as Homoeo-PalhyU* 
practice, of embalming .boas, 
mentioned in Indian literature as w 
back as the Ramayana. is identified a 1 
“practice .. . unknown amofl 
Hindus”. The term “depressed cltfsff 
used in the British days to pea-nM 
specified castes, not all of 
untouchables (its current equjvajCTl* 
“Scheduled castes and tribes 
explained as the equivalent, pt T* 
Untouchables and the very pool 
become a subcaste: we are not tp«" 
which caste. Mrs Desai’s decs*!™ ** 
to use “such modern convemwc^"' 
bathtub” is mentioned with 
amusement: as it happens. 
traditional Indians would End 
in a bathtub phyrically dUgusting^ 
unfamiliarity with things 

remarkable In a witer of Indian ffljgj 

Is writ large ail over this book/wr"' 
English", to which the author 
with appropriate wnlempV 
invented a colourful 
“Daddy-mummy culture . Utery. 
refers to Indians who U*‘ 
instead of their ' 

address their parents. 
wider connotation: 
one's own society aggravated or. 
Ignorant contempt for «■ ^ 

Affair reads like a pt.; 

“Daddy-mummy <«lti^ >- ■ 

would come as qn unpleasanrs^j 
to anYone who has read McWa 5 n 
sensitive and humane evocation ®, 
Indian childhood. . \ 1 :.. 

It is impossible to find SSSiS; 
praise in this book by to eminent^ 


much df whose writing I a 25r-to 


India, It will be _ 
credible account of Indian pPw^j^ 

; duly make the grad* W 

reading on American c S l Sdb« 
such acclamation • 

inappropriate, ^ ’ 

have some entertainment 
those audiencesthatsun.m 1 ^^?- 
for Paki'bashing 
with a formidable 
to Miss jVfoyq am* 
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At Home to everything 


PatrickTaylor-Martin 

Job) BdJtman: His Life and Work 

192pp. Allen Lane. £9.95. 

15390 _ _ 

Ssia was gathered in a coffee bar. 
Tfthat is, we are to believe A. 
iiJ ez’s “London Utter” in the 
Jin Review for Spring 1959. With 
^Sufficiently few reservations, 
Mraiezreported that a new magazine, 
mmitto and Left Review, showed 
signs of life and activity that are 
unusual in the London intellectual 
wild. One of the signs is to have 
ootned up a coffee-bar, The 


critics, he has never been a Never mind that 

globetrotter. Actually, one m 

In fact, John Wain's absence in Dunbar's “Lament 
America, his discriminations neatly find a comparably 
folded in his battered suitcase, was one of Timor Mortis u 
of the reasons Alvarez cited for unanswerable questions form 

Betjeman's sudden popularity: prophecy applicable to eveiyi 

with the young men off the field, the including the poet. 

Old Guard moved back in force. The Tavlor-Martin. 


Craig Raine 


a Never mind that "tiptoeing gently". In other words, before her husband’s "Betjeman struck a rich vein of poetic 
Actually, one might go back to death and her subsequent loss of faith, ore”| and his complementary critical 
n Dunbar's “Lament for the Makeirs” to the doctor's wife, with harmless insight. If I understand Betjemans 
y find a comparably awesome example snobbery, used to lay out smart “Group Life; Lelchworth” correctly - 
ie of Timor Mortis Conturbat Me. Those magazines to impress her clerical and I m less positive than Taylor- 
>r unanswerable questions form a neighbours. Now she doesn't bother. Martin - it is about the febrile 
prophecy applicable to everyone. Trivial social concerns, and aesthetic hypocrisies of family life and its hollow 
ie including the poet. pleasures ("Wulfric's altar and riddel jollities, all pet-names ("Pmpi- 

ie Taylor-Martin, however, is not P DSIS ">- are erased for her by diddledum”) and bustie. from which 
)f really in sympathy with Betjeman and mortality, as they were for Betjeman: unpleasant ““Jf.LAlured is dead 

in his study blunders on, uniquely deaf lo You ask me 10 believe You and ^ *!}£ imnnriun- 

in tone and eager to recommend inferior I only see decay. imporlun- 

__ _ _ _ n„.:____i_ately like a tumour. 


Old Guard moved back in force. The Taylor-Martin, however, is not posts”), are erased for her by 

occasion was the publication of really in sympathy with Betjeman and mortality, as they were for Betjeman: 
The Collected Poems of John his study blunders on, uniquely deaf to You ask me io believe You and 
Betjeman. . . . Now, Mr Betjeman tone and eager to recommend inferior I only see decay. 

is a skillful, harmless minor writer of poems while demoting better ones, Betjeman has always known the steep 
ll.Ut ...... ...1 ___f,.l _1.. _■ .j r Ii.. .1_ ■ — r: _... ■ JJ 


Betjeman. . . . Now, Mr Betjeman tone and eager to recommend inferior I only see decay. man i exiruuc hkiuw ^ 

is a skillful, harmless minor writer of poems while demoting better ones, Betjeman has always known the steep aie| y l,K e a lumou • 
light verse, who is most successful or simply misunderstanding them, price to be paid for atheism - riddel The best thing in John Betjeman: His 
when hymning les petits plalsirs des “Exeter* is a case in point, though posts, squinches, carven swags, fiddle- Li/e and Work is the biographical 
riches-, he writes little panegyrics on Betjeman's play with tenses provides back vestments, baldachin pillars, section. There, all tqo bTiefiy, we are 
bullying tennis girls, the nostalgia of Taylor-Martin with the vestige of an brass-studded baize, incense and box- spared Taylor-Martin s nch critical 
boarding schools and the hidden excuse. Again, “what is undeniably pews. To renounce these pleasures, as prose (“it is a spirited ana 
charms of Victorian monstrosities, tragic is overlaid with farce” because the doctor’s wife does, is an index of accomplished poem, something oi a 


His subjects, in short, are the rather of Betjeman’s “total detachment", death's terrible power. 

delicious trials and tribulations of Taylor-Martin’s reading of “Exeter" Tay | or . Martin is excusably wrong 

being upper middle class. gives us a doctor s wife whose faith is abou ( the scenario of “Exeter", but 


an anli-coffee-bar coffee-bar: no 
plants climb up your leg if you sit 
there more than half an hour; no 
stuffed parrots eye you coldly 
through bamboo lattice-work; there 
is no background music to put you 
off your food; the only gesture 
towards current Bohemian caM 
fashions is the optional chess-sets. 
Instead, the place has been designed 
In the best air-raid shelter style; 
sparsely painted concrete, skeletal 
stairs, two levels, and a dug-out 
within the dug-out below for the 
boys. 

The “inmates", Alvarez observed 
without detectable irony, were 
unusually cheerful “as though they 
were all there to sign up for some 
ousade". 


ever taken it particularly seriously", alternate toss and recovery ot tier raiin f a ure: in Betjeman s world, the 

„ K 1 , J is too slick, a device which enables the rflnr( .ii ari nn nf □ mfloW ;ne sub- 

For someone so keen on nn „ t ri ' ... _ nf i R u;, cancellation or a magazine sud 

discrimination and “the painful fight to Semlv IHs mfart fost aVkilfulK “ n P t,on - e * e H t0 T J ,e ™ er - “P bf \ 

establish critical standards", Alvarez's SSiMSSrfSlptaiStTivSil ilrB e tS.™OS5 

of the shallow sort forded by light 


little g 
Edmun 


of outereT Neither ^-^1. iMBEMS bfuf ^obberyfrom the inside and perceives 
Auden nor Philio ' verse ‘i • u^ ltC - aylor . s P 101 1 the depths of its tenacious roots. In this 
rn cinuni-h «mnnrtm avowal in his preface that literature, su b ur ban milieu, to cast off such things 


suburban milieu, to cast off such things 


dons . And one is curious to snow rijc Pr imi nations so dear to Alvarez and uw :r.“ w ‘. 

where exactly Alvarez locates nn mSe accurate Alvarez ’ dimension, auite unpublic, undramat- 

nostalgia for boarding schools. In the „ . . , F .. ,ca **y P 3111 ^ 1 " ant * 1 . in ^y senou5 ‘ 

, ou , E S«. Se ls” n“ S rlveS: Taylor-Marlin's hlustering accounl 


“Exeter” describes a loss of faith. 


ublic, undramat- 
ingly serious. 


steady, chaps"; “So all the 
night I spewed with fear"; "T 
otbea tings!”; "And by its fi< 


1^3 Taylor°Martin'has C been Z&TyZ 

i.» *|iA historic oresent in (he third Lctchwoith is no h&ppier> Where nc 

s fishtail uas- use or tne nisionc present in me uiiru aitorir n « « 


of beating!”; "And by its fishtail oas- finds an outmoded attack on "social 

jet nursed my fear"? Well, no. Only |"e doctor jumps m nis rogressiveness .. Betjeman 

the first quotation appears in Collected Morns car. The next stanza, wmea t arget which had been 

Pot,ns (1958), the others are from 'fverts to the past tense, makes this lonl before" b" o™dl, I And 

Summoned by Bells. There are 130 clear< something much more worrying and 

poems in Collected Poems (1958) and They brought him in by the big front door complicated. But, then, few are gifted 

of them only one refers to school - a And a smiling corpse was he; with Tavlor-Martin’s trenchant prose 

day school, as it happens. The On the dining-room table they laid him s ] e dge hammer seems to have been 
“bullying tennis girls" are another Bystanders used to be - used to crack a walnut"; “the agony is 

figment of Alvarez’s TfteSrfSS and The Bystander laid on with a trowel”; “Lord 

Betjeman may wish to be manhandled F , canons’ wives to see. Birkenhead hit the nail on the head , 


bunker, chilly and comfortless, filled .. h Jn v j no tennis eirls" are another c 

with rigorous types whose thought J . ® f a iJUrez’s indolence Where the Bystanders used to be - 

J the intellcclL “ f “ 5 JS3S TSSfflSSi* - ’ 

mnivalent of cold baths, khaki shorts g y lr i s , but what he mostly For lhe canow wivegtosce - _ 

tae knees and the reintroduc on of us ^ lk t heir complete!. .-- 

rahtmjng. No wonder that Betjeman indifference to him - by no means thb 
and his crowd of 38,400 admirers were “ #Wno 7 

STta Sp d ri° S l!re by perhaps, - thal Preaumably, too. it ia the -M 
Betjeman should refer (in a later tracUtiOT^wnich prompts Alvarez s 
volume) to “journalism fill of hate" remark, 

and “the prods of prigs”, as well as to P°ems ahout death . For religiose 
“One-seven Alvarez Cloister” read agnostic ■ And I find nothing 

one feels, that the coffee bar A Ne^ 

would have to be an anti-coffee-bar, a famous Death in L^relngton . _ 

monkish cell with only room for anti- °^ er . SSfiSu Tf^the Tmami 

heroes of a particular kind. The Martins plodding analysis of the iralli 

Betjeman sort of anti-hero (“bald and PQcm UtndfSE^f £ 

o d and fireen" like fl threadbare tennis friendly standpoint, reminds one or At 

bill, guJuv” r^ssrsrz « vet01 

kEdnea” 7 •? remembered her a fatal injection to an old favourite, 
defencelessness as I made my heart a Betjeman s superbly particular 
JJf. -I amthlrty SSSSiS older, / fS^^SSS 1 ^ aid he 

Rfcher, wickeder and colder") was between the , t , , Shd A 

■jBL* be refmed “ dmUslM to ne ft § 

; n-*i ' , , ■ , “Breast high ’mid the stands and 

« n 5x n ? an w ® 8 insufficiently glum, cha i ra ” f the grim symbolism of “She 

^likeiy to ironae that "Bparsely ^vered the foe with coaP’.as.opposed * f| 

S5£i on 5525 . ? wonder why to "And then on the fire put coal\ the ■ ZM 

should think it necessary tosav teUin g finality of “She moved the table _V M 

« .! he chess-sets were optional. hnulr* / Awav from the bed to the W U 


four de force, with its skilful internal 
rhymes, its well-managed transitions 
and subtle variations of mood") and 
released into Betjeman’s hilarious 
and troubled fife. We learn about 
Betjeman's fils of depression and other 
personal facts - that his forceful wife 
and he led separate lives to some extent 
and that his son (in an act of rebellion?) 
became a Mormon in Utah. With 
Auden and MacNeice, he writes the 
great erotic couplet; 

I oflen ihink that I would like 
To be the saddle of a bike. 

In Ireland, during the war, he signs his 
correspondence “Sean O’betjeman” 
and dates all minutes according to the 
liturgical calendar. As a film critic, he 
persuades Myrna Loy to claim an 
interest in English Perpendicular 
architecture. And at the white-tie 
Savoy dinner to celebrate his marriage, 
he snaps his specially-made elastic 
bow-tie throughout the meal to irritate 
his snobbish in-laws. This ability to let 
rip in life is responsible, of course, for a 
poem like “Slough", which Taylor- 
Martin approaches with all the caution 
of a tax accountant, chiding the 
“intemperate and quite uncharac¬ 
teristic savagery" and noting, in 
mitigation, that Betjeman very 
properly exculpates the “bald young 
. clerks”. On the whole, Taylor-Martin 


“One-seven Alvarez Cloister", read . agnostic .Am 
Typical, one feels, that the coffee bar rcllglose in Betjem 
wwld have to be an anti-coffee-bar, a famous Death in L 
monkish cell with only room for anti- K® 
heroes of a particular kind. The Martin s , 

Betjeman sort of anti-hero (“bald and P® 01 ”.* ; "P r 

oldandcreRn”litnatiirptnrihflTAfp.nnfo friendly standpoint, 


A New 

Translation 

of 


- tne chess-sets were optional, 0 f 

Jtankly, Alvarez explained, the man Wa ij» 1 "ail these touches, delicately 

ffort!Tp!i^ erl v U !: ‘‘ al i. t i e , creativ S angled at the net, go for nothing .In Mr 
SerafaH k 5 , -X e f tB “?wu , u e iiJ n 1 Taylor-Martin’s account. Betjeman 
S 8 * 1 } *9 est abli®b Critical mi X ht ^ mere [y warming up.TTte final, 
R/W a fresh tradition by men a £urd, misplaced politesse of 

ramarda. Leavis and Empson,. over the stairs'- 1 h to 


chairs”, the grim symbolism of “She 
covered the Ore with coal", as opposed | 
to “And then on the fire put coal 1 ’, the 
telling finality of “She moved the table 
of bottles / Away from the bed to the 




ced politesse of ,*? / iy***r.. ■.. vi - 

2»£K*S pde.ic of • 


artio simply does not 


Kevlcwmg Summoned by Bells in the e p 0 f h i m this lonely, ominous 
Qwyver two years later, John Wain ' “ ra reta ins its "delectable freshnws 


rati . , , ” **“■ ooem retains us ueicciuuic umiuiw» 

^®rated the charge: J lt does not. ESSOne could ransack the 

• &c£°?*f hi8 fhatBetjeman's work Qgffior months tod not come up with 

ZSS&Sti&SF *- in 

; SfgBJS&JBAZ- 

: questlon ' Ah yM '' Ffomthori.yellow Itrilanate arches 

. '"wnnunatlons,. Do you hear the plaster drop? 

: making some changes next week In the. lEliot once wrote (hat Rosamund 

A)wi ii, , organization Vincey, m MIddlemarch,lrijfllencA 

•'YoMiS.W 1 admtre him fwmore than Gonerii andRegan. 

. v°* *°r me, John, yet the need to the Same way, this Startling direct 

Meant uni; ■ " increase circulation to the deader chills .me more 

• youra ^ 

'; ireally require. • qwlificMioh • jj^rhaps*but horribly i n . s i < ^ s -^j [ t ’ 

' rj . . ;T-L - • • ■' Taylor-Martin, unstlned and scarcely 

; ^eljejnan has never had Uie requiredshakeq, ‘» mn »^tit^plato,^ction and 
. igpbai outlook, -so . prized by i bis feeljngs are a unity:so that JJJ pny*Jj- 
u Greek P Ortb(>dox";‘| dtcay^f thMpa tgm 
«TrojiIlv his snim wu.fi/. \uAv'f. iinceriiiE death . Correct, -.qt 


• . ! frylor-Martin, unstfrrpd and scarcely! 


Spren Kierkegaard’s pseudononyincus writings replaces the Joseph 
Lowrie edition of Fear and Trembling, the current classroom standard ; 

• whicji will go out of print. 

• This edition of Fear and Trembling/Re petit ion is the only one now 
available in : print and is part of the Kierkegaard s Writings -SerieV 

■ definitive, systemaiically translated'.editipris of Kierkegaard*a works 
. under The executive 'i . • 

"Princeton University has ( 'done S greaf sCrvipe lo ihe future of VW ' \ : ; 

• chology, theoiogyj and general wisdptti,.by, bringing o.iit (his jnipdrtarU ; 

. ’ series on the works of Sjftreri K|ei i kegaard. : Tije pew translations are • 

•• •■ superb.’’*- -Hollo.May !• ./[■ 

Kierkegaard* Writings, VI ;■ Oloth, jE28.00. Paper, £6.00 \ i V. ; 
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is uneasy with satire: on sober knowing that nothing dates like 
reflection, it sometimes seems unfair, timelessncss and that nothing lasts like 
It is odd .then, to note that he almost ^ross By and lines 

puts his finger on Betjeman's most m . od ^ n i s _ r ,h e ' 

important technique: “Part of the might have been wntten, in the spmt of 
pleasure - though it is a very secondary contradiction, with Ezra Pound s A 
one - must dc?ive from the reader's Fcw D °" < 15 $ An * W« e P«>PPf d 
awareness of the strangeness of the open at his elIbow. It is fuUle, havvever, 

enterprise", he writes of summoned by lo «* U R a c . onn,ct b A c w o een 

Bells. “It gives one something of a and modernism, as Alvarez and Wain 

frisson to have the febrile world of d °- . and as .. * j® rc ? e jl 

Oxford in the twenties described in a admirer, Larkin, seemsi to d ®- It » 

form which the Victorians reserved for P° k S5 | bl c 10 admirc ® ^ 
ponderous and moralising epics. ... but oa j7 y° u c® n lbat P° aad * 
TTtis presentation of the modern world eminently sound rules have been 
in the forms of a traditional poetic broken by an exceptional poet, 
technique is, of course, the hallmark of If one reads Betjeman solemnly, the 

all Betjeman's writing." It is indeed, ironic play between, for instance, 
All the same, Taylor-Marfin finds it "runneth" and the rest of the line in 
"secondary" and Summoned by Belts, “May-Day Song for North Oxford" 
Betjeman's serio-comic masterpiece, is will be baffling: “ Anda constant sound 
given the thumbs down. Taylor-Martin of flushing runneth from windows 
is all thumbs. For him, Betjeman’s long where /The toothbrush too is airing in 


poem "falls short of his august 
models”. As, it is necessary to add, 
Betjeman intended. 


this new North Oxford air”. .This is 
funny, as much of Betjeman is, in a way 
that does not preclude authenticity. 


When, in 1849, Arnold whinged to The “poetic" is emphasized to 
Ciough that the age was “not accommodate and throw into relief the 
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Gough that the age was “not 
unprofound, not ungrand, not 
unmoving - but unpoeticat', Clough's 
belated reply came in 1858 with 
Amours de Voyage , There, Clough 
took the classics fliexa meter and bent it 
to his own, utterly modem, mock-epic 
purpose: “Am I prepared to lay down 
my life for the British female?" 
Betjeman uses the blank verse of his 
illustrious predecessors to the same 
end In Summoned by Bells. So it is 
absurdly beside the point to complain 
that the poem displays triteness or 
lapses into banality. When Frank 
Kermode considers “Deeply I loved 
thee, 31 West Hill!" and concludes that 
this “would not be a tolerable line in a 
local newspaper poet", Taylor-Mart In 
finds a simple negative judgment. But 
Kermode lully appreciates what he 
happily calls Betjeman's “comic 
astigmatism" - the play of tone and the 
role of parody in Betjeman's work.' 
When Betjeman writes: 

Come. Hygiene, goddess of the growing 

boy. 

. 1 here salute thee In Sanatogenl 


unpoeric. Or consider “Old Friends", 
which begins with Betjeman taking 
down a bolt of Laura Ashley and 
measuring off a foot or two: 

And over the west is glowing a mackerel 

sky 

Whose opal llcecc has faded to purple 

pink. 

Soon this standard stuff, a kind of 
poetic comforter, is replaced: 

Where is Anne Chancel who loved this 
place the best, 

With her tense blue eyes and her shopping 
bag falling apart. 

And her racy gossip and nineteen-twenty 

zest. 

And that warmth of heart? 

The technique is precisely that used by 
Dr Johnson in his “On the Death of Dr 
Robert Levet", where he modulates 
from average elegiac (“Well tried 
through many a varying year, / See 
LEVET to the grave descend”) to 
accurate observation: 

Yet still he fills affection's eye, 

Obscurely wise, and coarsely kind .... 
Coarsely kind. Tense blue eyes. We 


Kermode can presumably hear the have before us not the recipient of an 

_. . . * «• aIami Uni n vpi_ • >1 I ■ 


subversive reminiscence of, say 
Wordsworth’s “Ode to Duty": 

Stern Daughter of the Voice of God.' 

O Dutyf If that name iiiou love .... 
Betjeman is plainly disowning the 
oracular mode and guying it: he knows 
he isn't the type and. that life, to be 


say, elegy bui a real person. The method is 
unorthodox, but it works. Modernist 
poetic decorum is flouted and 
replaced, then the replacement Is 
. flouted in its turn. Betjeman is a great 
rnc poelic southpaw. . 

he When Inn Hamilton reviewed The 


ior oil us camp poetese, It escapes 
Poetry all together: v ;' 

Tqn*. if you. added them, of buttered 
• • t : toast 


Without their hats 
Come shooting through (he bridge? 

And 'chcerioh 1 ana'cheeri-bye' 

Across the waste of waters die, 

And low the mists of evening lie 
And lightly skims the midge. 

"The reference to the ATS", Gunn 
continues, “is quite amusing, though 
far from original, but it is at complete 
variance to tne previous two stanzas, to 
the ‘poetic 1 reference to gems of light in 
the water, and to the equally serious 
lines that follow. The mixture makes 
me uneasy. I know that funny-looking 
people are to be seen in beautiful 
scenes, but Mr Betjeman has merely 
noted the discrepancy (with a shudder 
of repugnance) and tne fact itself is not 
particularly interesting." Where Ian 
Hamilton might find jauntiness in the 
“beefy ATS 4 ’, Gunn discovers a. 
"shudder of repugnance”. Surely bath 
are mistaken? Betjeman has a more 
elastic sense of beauty and joy than 
either - one which includes the low 
mists of evening and the ATS, 
evocatively free of their regulation 
headgear. Decorum must learn to bed 
down with the truth of Betjeman's 
emotional response. 

The problem is both modernist and 
perennial: Wordsworth faced it when 
lie wished to write about an idiot-boy, 
Eliot when he wrote of “cigarettes in 
, corridors ! And cocktail smells in the 
bars". The anonymous TLS reviewer 
commented drily: “the fact that these 
things occurred to the mind of Mr Eliot 
is surely of the very smallest 
importance to any one - even to 
himself. They certainly have no 
relation to ‘poetry', and we only give 
an example because some of the 
pieces, he states, have appeared in a 
periodical which claims that word as its 
title." Of “The Idiot Boy”, Coleridge 
complained: “the author nas not, in tne 
poem itself, taken sufficient care to 
preclude from the reader's fancy the 
disgusting images of ordinary morbid 


idiocy , which yet it was by no means his 
intention to represent. 1 ' Baudelaire, in 
his review of the Salon of 1845, 
encapsulated the problem: “the 
painter, the true painter for whom we 


are looking, will be he who can snatch 
its epic quality from the life of today 
and can make us sec and understand, 
with brush or with pencil, how great 
and poetic we arc in our cravats and 
patent-leather boots." The epic, on the 
whole, is not Betjeman's aim. A more 
modest truth will do, but modem life is 
what he sets out to capture: 

Miles of pram in the wind and Pam in the 
gorse track. 

Coco-nut smell of ihc broom, and a 
packet of Weights 
Press'd in the sand . .. 

That packet of Player's Weights stands 
for much that is conventionally 
unpoetic in Betjeman's work: “The 
Lynams' cess-pool like a body blow”; 
“Lock’d is tne Elsan in its brick 
abutment' 1 ; “Last year's tea-stained 
Vogues"; “Do six balls make an over? 
Help me, God!"; “Striving on to 
prunes and suet”; “Fleas round the 
tamarisk, an early cigarette"; “Home 
and Colonial, Star, International''; 
“Oh, Fuller's a nee I-cake, Robertson's 
marmalade”; “And Heinz's ketchup 
on the tablecloth". So much that is 
personal, universal and true finds its 
way into Betjeman's poetry - which is 
At Home to everything. 

And how is it done? Take 
“Parliament Hill Fields": 

Up the hill where stucco houses in Virginia 
Creeper drown - 

And my childish wave of pity, seeing 
children carrying down 
Sheaves of drooping dandeuons to the 
courts of Kentish Town. 
Everyone has seen something similar. 
Just as we've seen the "ginger-beery 
surf", or “one child [who] still zig-zags 
homewards up the lane" - but 
Betjeman makes poetry of it by 
evaluating his pity as “childish", by 
specifying the flowers and by playing 
on the romantic Golden Treasury 
associations of “courts”, while insisting 
on the ironic urban reality. 

Auden and Larkin recognize in 
Betjeman’s poetry a vision of England 
which they snare. In “Margate, 1940", 
Betjeman ponders what “we are 
fighting for, His answer iB one that the 




he isn’t the type ana, that life, to be When Inn Hamilton reviewed The 
honest, just isn’t like that. His verse Besl °f Betjeman in 1978, he noted, 
autobiography is nearer Joyce's Bloom comparing Larkin with Betjeman, 
than Homer’s Ulysses: that: “The principal difference 

I see ihe ainhnit em-u between the two poets is that where 

The sluggish, sourvfitadequnle latifnes. Jl ar ^' R - 'J ses mel £ e and r ty' n ] e as a 
The iAu n f n-iii i. «£.• means °f strengthening ana elevating 

for ofAts camn^irwiAu* 0 ' 0rdinar y speech, Betjeman more often 
KetrJ a l ’ ' 0pCBp “ S an n0 * a ?P« a « 1° &• the creature of 

roetry ail together. ; v .. . his metrical correctness.” Accordingly,' 

Tqn*. If you. added them, of buttered Hamilton offered to rewrite a few bits 
■ __. lL . •, ,Q wt. of Betjeman to eliminate inversions: 


Had she and Iconsumfed Ihtough all-the "the proposition' ivmerely that many 

n ■ ... ‘ ■ S 'J; rich* heartfelt, beautifully observed 

Opce jettisoned, the blahk verse line moments in his poetry act 
and Us expectations create the rich unnecessarily Jauntified by Ws 
literary comedy of "House slippers, uneasiness with the tight forms he’s 
rG?" £ omm ° n committed to." Though Hamilton is 

SaSELT 0 ? u Proustta[l clearly sympathetic and finally rejects 

.J* 81 and „ h , ot . sun .on his own editorializing, one can detect 
‘ iii,' I s “ seJc , ss ,n hi . s reservations a commitment to 
AnfntSjnn C ? n 1 le Pf? ellC <%orum -..the sense that 

AmoIdlMt spirit of high seriousness, ''lightness' 1 and.“jauntlflcation" have 
BeHeman is not interested in the noble no place In "real 1 ' poetry. We are, in 


pf£ ¥ an n ading a Newspaper', a black chalk drawing by 
Adolf Friedrich Erdmann* von Menzel, 1891, to be offered In Chrlstle f s 
sale of Continental drawings of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries at' 
8 .King Street, St James's, London SW1, on March 17, 

Replay of a revival 


recourse to the Grand Style. “And now 
If you will find my spectacles" - what a 
b ank verse line, what flat-footed brio. 
No use furrowing the brow; get out the 
’handkerchief and dab your eves. 


ia aan your eyes. - ‘ 

Ri?lemaii? n n y »n ® et i QmaR ' s not “a Tunny’ poet'V 

Pr H Sih»t bavc Gunn patiently noted the- humbur in 

S X , . ° rdc I the poetry, adding: “but Mr Betjeman 

prtlllant devK» and. wants something more; he wants to be 
one whjch has disorientated his crttics. beautiful as weu as humorous, ns. for 


Yale Review (or June 1959-nn essay he 
has (rightly) chdaen not to reprint in 
The Occasions of Poetry. . 

Gurtn was (rightly) puzzled by Lord 
Birkenhead's prefatory assertion that 
Betjeman is not “a ’funny*' poet'V 


In essence, Betjeman employs a faintly 
dated, antique style - Timeless 
uasslcal by Golden Treasury - and 
spikes It with ephemeral : detail. 


wants Something more; he wants to be 
beautiful as well as humorous, as, for 
example, in the following Stanza": 

When shallT see the Thames fegsiri? 

The prow-promoted gems again, 

A* beefy ATS 
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Isabel Colegate 

Wiluam Lowndes 

The Theatre Royal ftl Bath 

The Theatre Royal at Bath rwpenedl 
last November with a National Theatre! 
production of A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. The same plav was given at an 
earlier reopening, in March 1863, 
when the theatre had been rebuilt after 
n fire had destroyed the interior. On 
that occasion the producer was Charles 
Kean, the piny was preceded by as 
many as nine dramatic prologues ns 
well as the overture to William Tell and 
followed by a "new and laughable 
farce’ called Marriage At Any Price. 
Theatrical tastes have varied over the 
twd and n half centuries since the first 
theatre wns opened in Bath in [70S. 
.and William Lowndes's hook shows 
hbw Bath kept pace with fashion. The 
great days of Mrs Siddon’s fim 
triumphs were followed by the early 
nineteenth-century passion tor 
juveniles, when the fifteen-year-old 
Master William Baiey attracted 


hysterical crowds: by the popular 
performances of Mrs Dorothy Jordan, 
who bore ten children to the Duke of 
Clarence before he became William IV 
and was said by Hnzlitt to be "the child 
of nature,, whose voice was a cordial to 
the heart"; and by Macready, Edmund 
Kean and the famous clown Joseph 
Grimaldi, who appeared in Mother 
Goose in 1815,. 

By mid-nineteenth century 
theatre In Britain generally was at a low 
ebb, and Bath itself had ceased to be 
fashionable. 'A series of managers 
failed to halt the decline, and the fire in 
1862 seemed the final blow; but n 
limited company was formed, the 
money was raised with the help of local 
committees; and the theatre reopened 
less than a year after the firerThe 
restoration retained the essentially 
Georgian character of the original 
butid|ng, using the walls that 
remained. Including the fine George 


% sixteen-year-old 
'fSLT"2’ She P erfomed in Bath on 
“ v £ ral subsequent occasions, as did 
Sth&Pi Bernhardt, Pavlova.and 
Mrs Patrick Campbell; but then 
decline set m once more and for many. 


provided r Sh ° W Saturda y" might ha;, 
Ohl.hmwh.i,p|c K „ rel0Stt|h[ 

With tables for two laid as i&m.. F 0 * 1 
And bo,Me, or 

Awaiting their owners who'd Jjj* 

d!d even in America, where heS 
in The Age of Anxiety of “co Uo 2 
curates m cold bedrooms". In P 

tntroducingJfi'ck6«f/iof J/reojn/feMj, 

selection from Betjeman, 

professed to believe that BetjemaS 
been taken over by the spirit of S 

favourite Aunt Daisy: "how else couS 
hchave entered so intimately into m 
childhood? How else could he be so « 
home with the provincial gaslit Km® 
the seaside lodgings, the bicycles the 
harmonium, above ali, the atmospW 
of ritualistic controversy?" Anyone 
might add, so at home with Auden's 
sense of quotidian evil, as we find it ia 
Betjeman's 

The milkman on the road stood starincin 
The playground nettles nodded 

begin'- 

And Evil waited, quivering, for itn. 

As for the seaside lodgings, of eouw 
“ten minutes from the shore, / StiO 
unprepared to make a picnic lunch / 
Except by notice on the previous day; 
A quotation from boardlng-boux 
regulations and a quotation from every 
English life. We all have an Aunt Dalit 
ana a childhood littered with brand 
names and guilt. 

Larkin has also written an introrhm- 
tion to Betjeman for American 
readers. It would be interesting to 
know whether this • extraordinarily 
English poet travels well, or if, ail 
suspect, that wonderfully dear stuff 
arrives in New York looking muddy 
and tasting strange. After all, what an 
Americans to make of a writer who, in 
his essay “Topographical Verse", had 
this to say about Hardy's poem “At the 
Draper’s' 1 7 “We all know that sad little 
Satire of Circumstance about the wife 
ordering mourning before her husband 
was dead. But it is the atmosphtte 
created by Hardy which makes tin 

E oem memorable for me. ‘At the 
iraper's 1 . What a titlel I can see te 
shop he stood at the back of - called 
Cavendish House, smdl of calm 
wires going to a cash desk with carried 
whizzing among the Incandesces! 

lights and the Congregations! 
minister’s wife being sorveoat the next 
counter." Brilliant, t>ut not for export. 

As a thirtcen-year-old attending an 
obscure Northern public school, m 
first encounter with poetry was A 
Subaltern's Love Song . It meaht le» 
than nothing to me. The Hon* 
Counties might have been anotna 
continent. So this was poelnr, I thoijpj 
- being beaten at tennis by a gWj 
turned up the collar of my jwfarjw 
and heaaed for the nearest coffw ™; 
However, I never forgot Ml®, J0 ~ 
Hunter Dunn. It takes time to grow® 
to Betjeman. America may 
yet. But there's probably no nopr 
Alvarez. Was there ever? ■ 


years ft seemed only tp be pqjWJ 
make ends meet on the strength® 1 . 
yearly pantomime. .. 

In 1979 a new effort to revive^ 
Theatre Royal's fortunes b e B an, v u] v 
non-profit-making Trustsi wert^ 
one to secure the building pwgjg 
and to deal with the lonj 
financing of the theatre, a "? Thea m 
administer. It. The National Hj-g 
agreed to make Bath a p rov . 1 j}9, 
for some of ta 
productions. The theatre reope.^ 
the promised date, . the .. W ^ , 
rebuilding is now .complete M an ^;.i 
exterior work. including,^ 
restoration of the Dance 
underway; bookings are/epjjj 
good. All seems set fair, 
appeal for funds is still tfWgw «d 
of its target and It remains ^ ... ^ 
whether Bath audiences ^ 
establish the claim taad l strec 
plans for the new Oreharf ^ 
theatffe were announced 1" ^/^ 
it was said then, was “.a Pla«* ^ 
Its Seasons,' honoured with 8 ,^ 
number of Persons. aai icJ,,aid 
Politeness, Judgement and w ^ 
where might reflsPri?WyJ^fLu| 
(next to Cpndon) the bertTWfr . 1 

England”. *V r -v: 


Dandyishly dallying 


John Stokes _ 

KHjSftERIlIN 

aSbiU Thing - LUw “ n E| u , Uiq ,lalte 
JOM,. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 

oVmn 8 _ 

ass« rK 

Sard with the relaxed authority of a 
Sie - imperturbable if shjghtly 
&. The suits aspire to the dinner 
KTwhile stiff Jermyn Street collars 
E5v the right to reprimand. An 
American cnUc, commenting on 
Sberrin's mien as chairman of the New 
York version of Quiz of the Week, 
observed that he performs “not only as 
host and quiz-master but as our image 
o/ the British schoolmaster". We 
British, more accustomed to being 
scored, can identify a rarer 
dHittterlslic: the instinctive poise of 
the dandy. 

A Small Thing - Like an Earthquake 
is, [n all respects, a dandyish kind of 
book. Read its chaptors in the order 
presented and you start with a montage 
of headlines from the year 1960, a 
television technique established by the 
Timlghi programme from which 
Sherrin emerged. You conclude with a 
brief glimpse of its author's venerable 
BBthergazingather son on a television 
screen and commenting, “I know that 
man" - a vagueness no doubt echoed 
by many of the audience at large. 

& e, however, Sherrin's prefatory 
imer that the final chapter, which 
describes his family, is for "only the 
reallyctirious and conscientious"; read 
it lint, and the book will begin, as 
English autobiographies sometimes 
do, with rural origins, ecceniric father, 
and formative years at a minor public 
school. Now the finale will be the 
penultimate chapter and another 
modestly presented moment: a 
command performance reception at 
which the author receives rather less of 
(he royal favour than the late Bill 
Haley. 

Sherrin's modesty is as unneurotic as 
a Is implausible. If he disappears 


between the folds of his book, it’s' 
because his natural role is the Cheshire 
Cat, and the mannered structure a 
mere variation on the show-business 
memoir. The absence of visible spite is 
also true to form. As a performer, 
Sherrin opts for shafts of Beerbohm 
rather than open Waugh. Absences 
are, in any case, relative. David Frost, 
for example, is mostly refracted 
through the pages of Willi Frischauer's 


Sherrin should insert a cautionary 
quotation from Gilbert Highet, who 
argues that satire must confine itself to 
"follies" and keep its viewers and 
readers "gazing and gasping". Given 


bewildering that Frost, whose only 
certain mystery is that he has none, 
should still appear mysterious to those 
who have known him well. 

Another absence is genuinely sad, 
and no fault of the author’s. When this 
book was being written, Caryl Brahms, 
Sherrin's friend and collaborator for 
twenty-eight years, was writing her 
own autobiography, which prooably 
explains why she does not appear more, 
prominently here. The partnership was 
unrelentingly prolific: from the stage 
version of Tvo Bed for Bacon (born in 
Bristol, raised in Croydon, laid to rest 
in Golders Green witnout so much as a 
glimpse of Shaftesbury Avenue!, 
through Cindy-Ella (a possible 
forerunner of The Wlz) and the 
television satire shows of tne 1960s, to 
the rather regrettable Mitford Girls of 
1981. A true aficionada, with the rare 
talent of persuading others that her 
own enthusiasms were worth sharing, 
Miss Brahms, who died last year, now 
deserves more elaborate commem¬ 
oration. 

Aficiohado, incidentally, is very 
much a Sherrin word. It covers his 
fondness for ancient actresses, for 
cleaning ladles with a philosophical 
bent, for maestro comics whose talents 
sometimes fail them. The problem with 
Sherrin’s “satire” is that it has always 
been of a distinctly aficionado kind. It 
shows in his appreciation of Harold 
Macmillan, ana in his delight at the 
BBC codes that his own programmes 
famously transgressed. Loving the 
thing he laughs at, Sherrin may be 
disqualified, oy temperament alone, 
from the satirist's necessary 
misanthropy. It's mdro than a sign, of 
modesty, tnen, that in the middle of his 
analysis of the satire boom of the 1960s 


satire merely keeps us awake. 

But the favoured technique oi 
tumbled headlines (perfected in 
Millicent Martin's opening lyrics for 
That Was The Week, revived for the 
first chapter of this book) may be a sign 
of even more limited aims. Because tne 
items have been pre-selected by the 
newspapers, the effect of the satiric 
juxtaposition is again self-effacing, as if 
media forces were engaged in some 
private game of mutual mockery. The 
daring commentator dissolves to a 
cocked eyebrow, the viewer or reader 
abandoned to sort the wit from the 
charm. 

Left to his own devices in the late 
1960s, Sherrin turned his attentions to 
the English film industry, offering a 
brief kiss of life to a patient who 
managed a few ribald gestures in The 
Virgin Soldiers, The National Health 
ana spin-offs from Up Pompeii. 
Reverting to suavity, he masterminded 
Side by Side with Sondheim, a success 
well deserved and still basked in. Now, 
disasters can “come back like old 
friends", together with the shows that 


Spectatorially speaking 


Hilary Spurling . 

Amabel Williams-Ellib 
A< Stracheys are Cousins: Memoirs 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 

0297 78208 8 

All Stracheys are cousins but some are 
gore celebrated than others. Amabel 
wHUams-EUia was bom in 1894, 
of the fedltor and proprietor 
w the Spectator, St Loe Strachey, in 
hands the paper sold nearly 


peculiar cousins — ine Lancaster vjhic 
S tracheys" - who cordially returned 
their suspicions. "The younger 
members of our family" (wrote James 
Strachey. meaning presumably his 
brother Lylton, a sister or two and 
himself) Applied the term 'Specta- 
torial’ to any particularly pompous and 
‘respectable pronouncement". A faint 
but perceptible "Spectatorial 1 ’ aura 
.still clings in these pages even to the 
tearaway, John Stiachey, whose 
conversion to communism In the 1930s 
ruined his chances of inheriting his 
father’s editorial seat, but who none 
the less seemed to his sister to be 


Lfama-'EIH* jrtlll: tends, .^as 


adaptation of Nicholas Nickleby. 

Sherrin’s programmes may start too 
late and go on for loo long; it's their 
habit of oeing dropped that makes 
them so attractive. That Was The Week 
died by establishment fiat, the New 
York version of Quiz of the Week 
foundered because its topicality made 
it an unsuitable candidate for repeats 
in middle America. Visible men are 
'easily dated, and so it may be fortunate 
for Sherrin’s becoming modesty that he 
should, as he claims, have lost his file of 
press cuttings. It is equally fortunate 
for his readers that he has hung on to 
his joke book. Unlike the outspoken 
television prpgramihes, . Shorrih’s. • ,- 
Insider's anecdotes do bear repetition. <■ 
They are often very funny indeed, 


fascism, Nazism, London, Berlin and 
Moscow, pausing now and then for 
eddies and sallies into the role of 
women under various headings such as 
work, education, marriage iClough 
WlHiam-Ellis, to whom the author WB9 
married for sixty-three years comes in 
for comparatively little attention here, 
on account of having written three 
autobiographies himself and being 
currently the subject of two 
biographers), childbirth and sport 
("Let me state here, once and for all, 
that we. fctaales need such pleasures, 
need sports . . 

The tone is gracious, the range wide, 
The book is strewn with tributes to the 
author's great beauty, vitality and 
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Facing North 

'The North begins Inside’ (Louis MacNeice) 

God knows why of all rooms I'd to choose 
the dark one facing North for me to write, 
liking as I do air, light and views, 

though there's air In the North Wind that rocks the light 

Thave to keep on, all year round, all day; 

nor why, despite a climate I profess to hate, 

and years spent overseas, I stay, 

and, when I start to pack, procrastinate. 

The North Wind's part of it end when it blows 
my shutters rattle and the front door slams 
like momory shutting out half what It knows. 

Here I poured huge passion into aerogrammes, 
the lightest paper loaded with new hope 
that made the old pain seem, on Looking back, 
seen through the wrong end of the telescope 
making it so small I soon lost track. 

The window's open to the winter's chill, 
to air, to breezes and strong gusts that blow 
my paper lantern nothing will keep atill 
and let me make things happen in its O. 

When the circle, where my hand moves over white 
with red and green advances on black Ink, 
first swung like this It gave mo such a fright 
I felt I was on a ship about to sink. 

Now years of struggle make me concentrate 
when it throws up images of planets hurled, 
still glowing, off their courses, and a state 
where there's no gravity to hold the world. 

I have to hold on when I think such things 
end weather out these feelings so that when 
the wind drops and the light no longer swings 
I can focus on an Earth that still has men. 

In this flooded orchestra where elbow grease, 
deep thought, long practice and much sweat 
gave me some inkling of an inner peaco 
I'd never found with women till I met 
the one I wrote all those air letters for 
and ehe's the one I'm needing ns I tee 
the North Wind once more strip my sycamore 
and whip the last leaves off my elder tree. 

Now when the wind flays my wild garden of its green 
and blows, whistling through the flues, its old reminder 
of the two cold poles all places are between, 
though where she lives the climate’s a lot kinder, 
and starts the llghtbulb swinging to and fro, 
and keeps l( swinging, switched off, tack.«!<f forth, .*• 

•••' I • feel .the. writing leaving- :■ y • /' ■■:■ 

dark, and'then darken With the WhoIe vtiw North. 

Tony Harrison 

INSIGHTS INTO IRELAND 


Homes of Irish 
Writers 

CAROLINE WALSH 
. An evocative record of the 
links between Ireland's best- 
known writers and their 
homes.Wlth165 
illustrations. 

£17.50 ■ 
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ANNE PETERS. . 

Arine Peters' work is chleflyaboul, 

-1 relqnd., with a beauty and power'. • 

; uhoommort In mdejern poetry.: '.. 
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The.Crane Bag Book PIRATE.;: 
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Bussell 

Hoban 


commentary 


Nuclear devices 


Follows his ‘masterpiece’ Ronald Hayman 


roiiows ms 'masterpiece 
(Observer), Riddley Walker, 
with a novel of genius 
PILGERMANN 
-set at the time of the First 
Crusade in A.D. 1096. 
0224020722 £7.95 


Lisa st AuUn 
de reran 

THE SLOW TRAIN 
TO MILAN 

A new novel by the author 
of Keepers of the Home- 
currently being promoted 
in ‘The Best of Young British’ 
campaign. ‘A spell-binding 
storyteller.' Listener. 

0 224 02077 3 £7.95 


Anita Brookner 

LOOK AT ME 
'Anita Brookner writes like Iris 
Murdoch with all the silliness 
removed. Her touch is sure 
and as for that flavour of 
arrogance - very attractive. 


Forster. March 24. 
0224020552 £7.50 


NON-FICTION 


Theodore!. 


wrn 


AMERICA IN SEARCH 
OF ITSELF 

Concludes his prize-winning 
: serfes ori the American . 
Presidency, illuminating the 
forces that hiave changed 
politics in the United States 
. over the last 25 years. • 
022402942 8 £10.95 . 



John Retallack 
B erlin, Berlin 
Donmar Warehouse 

John Retallack. should either have 
drunk deeper or tasted not the Pierian 
spring of The Man without Qualities. 
Robert Musil is not given a credit in the 

^ 111016 of Berlin, Berlin, though he 
ntioned in the history or the 
Actors' Touring Company in small 
print on the back page. Names, themes 
and ideas have been transposed to 
contemporary Berlin from Musii’s 
simulacrum of the chaotic Austro- 
Hungarian Empire in its last years. 
This is not a bad idea, and Retallack 
has a strong feeling for the way that the 
manic ingredients of personality 
quickly become overheated in Berlin, 
but he writes less skilfully and less 
carefully than he directs. He must 
know that there are no national daily 
papers in Germany, and he should 
have guessed - if he did hot know- that 
what is today called Adenauerplatz did 
not acquire the name until Adenauer 
had proved he was not immortal. In 
Berlin, Berlin the counterpart to Musii’s 
Agathe, the sister who. appears not to 
be wholly averse to the Idea of incest, is 
a girl called Anna, who tells us that she 
has just arrived from East Berlin, 
where she has been living. But her 
blouse, her make-up and her coiffure 
contradict her. 

These are small points, but generally 
the script, the lyrics and the acting are 
not good enough to convey the main 
point Retallack is trying to take over 
from Musil. Even in his early novel 
Young Tdrless the hero Sometimes 
"sees with the eyes of reason", but 
often he is aware of ah obscure, almost 
autonomous life in his mind, 
something he cannot "measure out 
with thoughts". In Berlin, Berlin the 
central character, Ulrich, gives up his 
job, not in order to feel fas Musii’s 
Ulrich feels) "like a stride that could be 
taken in any direction", blit in order to 
close or at least narrow the gap 
between public events and private life.. 
He spends his time reading “all the 
national dallies”, and, as the story, 
develops, it becomes hard for him to 
see with the eyes of reason. But It is 
difficult for the author-director to find 
theatrical correlatives for what it is that 
Ulrich cannot measure out wii;h 
thoughts- An argument about nuclear 
disarmament climax^ in hi$ shooting 
6t • the qther characters with an 


imaginary machine-gun. After he has 
messed up his chances of coaxing his 
attractive sister to abandon her 
economics-lecturer husband and her 
lover in favour of an incestuous manage 
d deux, the final sequence shows Ulrich 
threatening to explode a nuclear device 
in Berlin, and the closing tableau 
centres on the inadequate actor’s face, 
frozen into an open-mouthed grimace, 
expressive of dementia. 

Nevertheless, John Retallack is a 
talent to be reckoned with. He can 
insinuate meaning into silence and he is 
ingenious in his exploitation of a simple 
scenic device consisting of Venetian 
blinds in screen-sized metal frames. 
Another sign of talent Is the 
extraordinary width of the gaps 
belween the best moments of trie 
production and the worst. An 
argument in a cate comes excitingly to 
life when Dr Kortner, a Berlin-born 
American, representative of an 
opulent foundation, first refuses to sign 
an anti-nuclear petition and then, 
having provoked a girl into hysteria, 
agrees, in another good sequence, the 
murderer Mo oseb rugger watches 
through a peep-hole while a stripper 
undulates at him provocatively. The 
extra "e" in the middle of the name is a 
tiny but tiresome example of the 
endemic carelessness. 

By far the best performance conies 
from Chris Barnes as the murderer. He 
is forceful, sullen, convincing and 
always eminently watchable. Asking to 
be arrested, he thrusts out his wrists as 
if every citizen of Berlin can be 
expected to carry around a pair of 
handcuffs. But in loading 
Moosbrugger with contemporary 
relevance,. Retallack has trivialized 
Musil's conception. “If mankind could 
dream collectivelyMusil wrote in the 
novel, "it would dream Moosbrugger.” 
His Moosbrugger, a ra 
plausibly comes to play an important 
role in the fantasies of sophisticated, 
intelligent and fashionable characters 
who have never met him. Retallack’s 
Moosebrugger is a less resonant figure 
who kills in a one-man campaign to 
eliminate filth from the city. 

Some of the points emerge quite 
subtly, as when Mia (Valerie BraddeU) 
reveals with little more than a smile 
that her sexual interest in the visiting 
American .is motivated primarily by 
hopes of manipulating him into 
■directing dollars towards a clinic for 
immigrant workers. For a small 
company with small resources, the 
.enterprise is extremely ambitious, and 
instead of collapsing into a disaster, the 
show provides ah interesting evening. 


Pot Belly’s posterity 


John Ray 

The Cleopalras 

BBC TV _ 

It was obviout after the pre-emptive 
strike of The Borgias that the BBC 
would soon launch a final assault. The 
battlefield was thoughtfully chosen: 
first-century Alexandria, home of the 
ramshackle and horrid dynasty of the 
Ptolemies. One might have expected a 
straight march across the terrain, with 
strategy based on P. M. Fraser's 
miica. Ptolemaic Alexandria or Edwin 
the Bevan’s History, or possibly Michael 
gaps Grant's Cleopatra-, but no. ^Don’t tell 
f the us about historyjget on with the story", 
says a girlish Cleopatra VII to her 
tutor. In a preliminary framing scene to 
one of the episodes. 

She may well have a point, but the 
scriptwriters had chosen to make 
tilings difficult for themselves. The first 
six Ptolemies are interesting. This 
series begins with the seventh. The 
idea must have been to do an I, 
Claudius based on characters that 
nobody had ever heard of. Richard 
Griffiths as Ptolemy VIII, who will 
evermore be known by the name of Pot 
Belly given him here, heaves his way 
through the first three episodes, 
amiably playing a pervert and mass- 
murderer who rescues the occasional 
line with a kind of adenoidal 
wistfulness (“I burnt down a school”, 
he says during a riot. “What's so wrong 
with that?” chips in a courtier. “I left 
the people in it.” And so on.) In 
comes a scene of child-dismembering, 
courtesy of Justin, and we are invited 
to imagine the Jewish population of 
Alexandria trampled to death by 
elephants in the market place. This 
incident also appears in 3 Maccabees, 
where the king is Ptolemy IV, but these 
elephant stones do go the rounds. 
Ptolemy VIII, the “Benefactor”, 

E robably was awful (a truth not 
(compatible with the fact that he was a 
brilliant administrator); J. P. Mahaffy, 
ip his History (1898). makes a 

S intlemanly attempt to whitewash Pot 
nlly, but the sober Bevan, rewriting 
the period in the light of the papyrT 
reminds us- that the morality of 
Alexandria was not that of twentieth- 
century London or Oxford, or even 
Dublin (Mahaffy had been a tutor of 
Oscpr Wilde). So hideous let him be. 

TTiere are other redeeming 
performances: Ian McNeice as 
Ptolemy X attempts the task of 
portraying a nonentity without boring 


THROUGH THE 
LOOKING GLASS 
British foreign policy in an age ' 
of illusions - a( Suez, in 
. . Nigeria, in the Cuban'" 

: 1 crisis, in Ireland, at the 
. birth of Zimbabwe, and in 
the Faiklands War. 
0224019791 £12,50 

Katherine Anne 
Porter 

A biography by Joan Givner, 1 
drawing on extensive material 
never before made available- 
letters.and interviews 
with key people in Porter’s 
extravagant life. Illustrated. 

• 0224020935 £15.00; 

Tom none 

THE PURPLE DECADES 
The beat of his writings ■ 
over two decades, illustrated 
with 25 of his own drawings. 
0224029444 £9.95 March24. 

Jonathan Cape 


tlie wilder shores of philately 


Harold Hobson 

Michael Wilcox- ■ 

Lent 

Lyric Studio, Hammersmith 

'The action of Michael Wilcox’s Lent all 
takes place inside a school, and we are 
more or less Officially told that. the. 
stoty -is about - a•. boy struggling' 
suqcessfhlly to , defeat the lethal 
stupidity iof hi* elders who axe too old 
to learn' .better. If that really Is the 
story, then Wilcox has told crookedly 
what is not-worth telling at ail. It is a 
story that has been repeated over and 


Unmake a belter world by turning his 
Cambridge mentors into active 
Socialists, Seventy yeaft later a theatre 
audietice feels that it has a right to 
something newer than what was 
i eu in 1914 - Happily, 
Wilcox does have something n$w: Mr 
B lake, the owner of the school, arid by 
far the oldest character in the play, Is. 
m enterprise, ■. quickness and 
devastation of action, way ahead of 


Charm, lethal, but with sound good 
sense and absolute nit{iiessness. It is no 
wonder, that she is introduced to the 
strains' of Handel’s "Arrival of the 


Queen of Sheba”, for she is rich and 
mentally gorgeous. 

Her grandson Paul Blake (Jonathan 
Kent) is neither though one day he will 
become the school's owner, when woe 
betide the tyrannical headmaster, Mr 
Edwards (Dennis Edwards) and his 
would-be murderous wife (Jean 
Anderson), and also, Tshould imagine, 
the school itself. Paul may have ideas 
about social reform but he has no 
brainS. He sldtiches with his hands in 
his pockets; he gives little screams and 
jerks Of ecstasy: he is unceasingly 
Curious about what goes dii' in talks 
about sex; he reads books much too 
young for him; and the speed and 
dexterity of his animal-Uke movements 
' -are an acute embarrassment. Yet they 
are the very heart of the play, as Mr 
Wilcox toveals with stunning skill when 
Paul Is found upon the stage to the 
sound of Handel's Water Music. Paul is 
not truly a boy at aU: he is something 
that has come out of Saki, spiritually a' 
creature of nature, of the wakte of 
mrtty trees, superbly designed by John 
' Otto, that can be serin through the 
school window. Mr Edwards, stupid 
map ^though, he is, has perceived 
something of this that Wensley Pithey’s 
kindly master has overlooked. For he 
has taken away the boy’s book of 
Colonial stamps so that his imagination 
may not be allowed to wander; but Mra 
i wfl* 1 1111 air of spring-like 

■ freshness mystically sanctifies Paul's 

taking him out 
• to admire the crocuses. ■ ■ , 


Lent, unique in the technique which 
it employs to make the music of Elgar, 
Handel, Bach, Beethoven and 
Mendelssohn comment upon and 
explain the characters and action, is a 
metaphysical play. It is based on the 
proposition that the rigours of Lent are 
followed by the joyous release of 
Easter. But this release has nothing to 
do with the resurrection of Christ. It 
uses a Catholic title only to illustrate a 
pagan thiqg. It has more affinities with 
the Old Testament than the New. For 
at Easter Mrs Blake pitilessly drives 
toe Edwardses out of the school, 
though-she offers them better terms 
than the Almighty gave to to the 
, serpent: plenty of money and a nice 
house on the south coast. The school is 
now a fitplaw for a self-respecting 
Fqn; Mrs Blake has been marned to a 
? » d V 10 * 8 what the earth is 
like. But Paul will have none , of this 
compromise. To the sound of Dennis 
Eft, 8 J 0 ™ in . Mendelssohn’s 
vrW 11 ?? ftom A Midsummer 
Nights Dream he : marches out, head 

fh?^M° U dcrS 8et ’ jo, presumably, 
the wilder scenes- depicted in his 

Qniuilllrt sfamn aiu._<n___ . 


the viewer, and succeeds. Bui dash 
really have to do a sand-S 
Berenice IV (Shelagh Madeod)?. 
supporting role, captures ! 
combination of torridness J 
vulnerability which could have m2 
the senes interesting. Julius Cam 
(Robert Hardy) is brought in toS 
sure that only soft drinks are seiwS 
after 10.30, hut stays to lookH 
’bemused uncle as the pot is handed 
round. Cleopatra spends most of her 
time giggling with her maidservants 
Cnarmian and Yvonne. The script 
failing to be so-bad-it-was-good. iffi 
between all the available stools. 

For their own persons, it betas 
all parody. True nadir is reached^ 
enviable efficiency. The costumes ad 
dricor come over as a kind of flatukM 
Pharaonic, a thousand years out d 
date even if they had ever existed. 
Prince Eupalor, dressed up like i 
vignette out of the Valley of the 
Queens, assures us that <f I feel a link 
odd”. Each episode is the subject of u 
anatomical late face which leaves ax 
wonderurawhat the next week is goto 
to unfold. It is as if The British 2n7iuBa 
showed us Curzon dressed up it 
Gandhi, with the whole thingshot na 
ethnic restaurant. Greek art may bt 
out of fashion, but it is wort 
considering when it comes to the 
Ptolemies. In reality, the vaiton 
Macedonian courts looked wd 
enough, with wide-brimmed ho, 
soldiers’ cloaks, coloured acconfing to 
rank, and high laced boots. The Boon 
may well have been covered wi4 
Nilotic mosaics, with the Egyptfa 
influence merely an evocatnr 
backdrop. Here.agroupofTanapisk 
sent as a birthday present; Tanagrp 
are figurines of Greek women; often d 
inexpressible charm. What we see tie 
sub-Pharaonic jelly babies, somewhat 
resembling diseased abalones. Several 
of the rulers are bald, altbo# 
whether because they take their duties 
as supreme pontiffs of the natfw 
religion seriously, or as nature* 
comment on generations of incest^ 
never made clear. Caesar. pervw^J 
■ enough, is doing rather well in the her 
department. 

Qulcquld dellrant reges plectmss 
Acnivi: when It comes to insane roleft 
the Greeks know how to make Be 
viewers suffer. The real Ptoleiws 
made the Egyptians suffer, butatlw 
they built the Pharos and the »■ 
conditioned library, measured 
circumference of the earth.devewp® 
the heliocentric theory, played 
steam power, invented wajer-ccioo 
paints and the musical ®jP*j 
revolutionized agriculture, prprticMi 
national health service and 
deciphered ■ the problem ' °* 
monsoons. But the lot wescecouJ» 
organize. . . What an oWurityW 
been thrown away in 
And yet somehow one will fflla 

A book has been produced to aefcg\ 

H the series j The Ckop&tffl 
P grcpp- jf' 

Publications. £1.95 G565 20077^ 
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P/^P* 68 and gloomy 
grizzly bears. Lent is a fine and original 
play, sometimes, difficult and always 

—~ - ! - ■ 1 .. 1 

Lent continue*luttil March 26, : 
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commentary 


Xhe seasons of the past 


Malcol m Rogers _ 

ftaetibas Hollar: Prints and 
Dr t*P 

ftteh Museum _ 

ru Bohemian artist Wenceslaus 
Stf has always and rightly been 
LtfMged an honorary Englishman. 
Sever thirty highly productive 
SJtathl*country, and the drawings 
S etchings from this period 
fflOlitule a uniquely important record 
j&lljih life in toe mid-seventeenth 
JJfTsir Francis Seymour Haden, 
a accomplished etcher of a later 
jaendon, characterized Hollar’s 
rak with the phrase “truth without 
piston", adding “People 
untunes say to me, ‘what is it you 
xen Hollar?’, and I always answer, 
•Sot quite but nearly everything’." 

He exhibition of Hollar’s work 
lUcfa bas recently opened at the 
Bndsh Museum and which continues 
■m May IS goes a long way to 
ptifyiog this old-fashioned compli¬ 
ant. It is a happy product of toe 
Asgkhtoech cultural agreement, and 
la been organized jointly by the 
Ush Museum and the National 
Gftiy in Prague. It centres on two 
groips of twenty-one drawings from 
aA collection, supplemented in 


the tiny figures which people the views of views, of which those of London 
are not notably expressive; yet the very before the Great Fire and of Arundel's 
inconsequential nature of their actions idyllic country seat at Albury are the 
communicates a feeling of the fragility most evocative. At the same time he 
of human life- a mood which pervades was producing rapportage of 
much of Hollar's best work, contemporary events - the “Execution 


conterm 
of the 1 


orary events - the “Execution 
arl of Strafford” is the best- 


In Cologne in 1636 his career took a ? r me * an airano ™ 15 Ine 
decisive turn, for here Hollar met that kn ? wn " a . n . d . a remarkable 

legendary patron and collector, senes of stiUjifes which are his most 


Thomas Howard, Earl of Arunde onmnal contribution to pnnt-makmg 
(whose lavish pannage of Van Dyck m ? n B ,ai ? d - They inc ude the exquisi e 
is currently illustrated at the National 

on the 8 sheet, and rendered 
« with an,attention to texture which is in 
“J Striking: contrast with the stylized 
impedimenta. Here Hollar .was to re- G f [eaves, water and masonry 

in . the topographical prints. The 


. ure ‘ it , connection with the etchings of muffs 

In Loudon Hollar worked (there is also a wonderfully velvety 
indefatigably, and the range and sheer drawing of a muff on display), and 
quantity of his productions - amply certainly fur-lovers should not miss the 
demonstrated in the exhibition - exhibition, but I prefer to see them as 


in Antwerp 


In London Hollar worked 
indefatigably, and the range and sheer 


anticipate 


modem carelessly cast off by one of the ladies in 


commercial photographer. There are a fashion plate, and as a reminder of 
book-illustrations, fashion-plates, the evanescence of beauty, 
contemporaiy portraits, copies of Old 

Master paintings and drawings, studies The exhibits have been carefully 
of ships, sculpture and coins, and a host selected, meticulously if somewhat 


drily captioned for the non-specialist, 
and are displayed with the customary 
elegance and economy of the 
Department of Prints and Drawings. 
The accompanying catalogue (by 
Antony Griffiths and Gabriela 
Kesncrovti. 88pp. British Museum 
Publications. £3.95. 0 7141 0787 5) 
provides an attractive introduction to 
Hollar's life and work, though a less 
spacious design would have allowed 
the illustration of more exhibits. 

The exhibition follows on the 

S iblication of Richard Pennington’s 
escriptive Catalogue of the Etched 
Work (454pp. Cambridge University 
Press. £80. 5 221 22408 X). Nothing 
could be worthier than this scholarly 
up-dating of Parthey’s German 
catalogue of 1853, but, apart from the 
obligatory frontispiece of the artist, not 
one of the nearly 3,000 items listed is 
reproduced. Postage-stamp 

illustrations could not do justice to 
Hollar’s artistry, but they would have 
provided ample evidence of his 
fertility, and given an entrrie into one 
of the richest visual resources of the 
seventeenth century. 


Satirical 
^ gentleman 

the . 

(S David Alexander 


Henry William Bunbury (1750-1811) 
Gainsborough’s House, Sudbury, 
Suffolk _ 

Thomas Gainsborough's birthplace is a 
wholly appropriate place for an 
exhibition devoted to Henry Bunbury. 
This gentleman artist, who oecame.tne 
best known of amateur draughtsmen in 
the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century, came from a family still 
resident in Suffolk, and Gainsborough 
himself owned at least one of his 




tin* 'ftlWF.R 


itffiring, the exhibition will travel to 
, hue (where Hollar was born in 
fw), sad there an equally fine group 
i pints from the Czech National 
Query will be substituted. 

Hollar was bom into a prosperous 
tmlgerous family, but his early life as 
atijiit wasfarfrom confortable. His 
Mwi'Regirtrar of the Law Court of 
r Hernia, evidently frowned on his 
w’i artistic leanings, and the 
■Biptfon under Hollar's etched self- 

C t of 1649 shows that an early 
ion still stung in later life: he 
Ptotedly notes that He was "beuucoup 
Jure par son pfrre". It waa more 
■Jkrtant for his development that the 
gjtojcatifd culture of Protestant 
“wma was an early victim of the 
Years’ War, and for some years 
J 3 ® the late 1620s Hollar lived the life 
|»w^dermg imtgri artist. He Was in 
«gtit,StraBburg and Frankfurt; he 
JjJed the Rhme. and settled in 
a year; in 1634 he was in 
Jwiud. Everywhere he went he 
**V producing the first of the 
rautkable: series of topographical 
. y*,..w hich was to continue 
Wdut his life. In apparently 
.^Waotis compositions such as 
»nesof etched scenes in and 
jranri _Strasburg illustrating the 
S5i® fi Four Seasons, artistic 
seems subdued in the interest of 
Sy i fteto is no hint of baroque 
forms are simplified, (he 
*? even, the jnood tranquil, and 
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^n^^we^^ondo!r(1647LotK of Wenceslaus Hollar's etchings included in the exhibition reviewed here. 

The electric egotist 


Peter Kemp 

Edmund Kean 
Channel 4 


dramatic-in more senses than one: and 
Kingsley revelled intelligently In too 
bravura extravagance of it-all - the 


In the Ghost Scene in Hamlet - 
approaching the spectre of his father, 
not with his sword held protectively 


'gSSfkTta'■ bofore him, but MhgMM 
ntnrriom. from nubbins for turnips in him to keep Horatio andMarcellus at a 


Edmund Kean struck his about ffis theatrical renown and sexual performance of UUMU s. roeecp, cncouraged hjm to pr0 i»ide a «nei of 
contemporaries as a highly charato notoriety, his hectic life of plaudits and threeTmes Shakespearian iUustratidns. 'for the 

phenomenon. Hazlitt. dazztedbyhis the clap f mhlltoken ' print-seller Thomas Mackl ia \-these . 

‘‘bursts of .. .energy ’, marvelled at ^ .. . .... . Kidgriey, top, Kemed to have taken ^ engraved in the early 1790s,.. 

the "electrical shocks” that darted l T ??, no ae ! f " l < ;?£™ d J md ««« from •H5? ,tt J I J h, S[2SSJS!- dnder thlpatrpnage of toe Duke of. 

through the audience. Iiluminating, P uni ^^f An . ‘'d«tinv"^ hU York » to whom &imbuty.beearne a 

crackUng with force, Kean galvanized commitment to 1Ms destiny nis attributed tp Kejm, toe unev*rt», mfufiy - Qroom of theBedchaibber in 1 1787, As, 

to life lines long embalmed beneath,toe lEuSSotec- - JUwJ.-- 

marmoreal J&titndiniziM . of! j fte. Bunfory had^ort humour when he . 

classical acting tradition. What fed his ' 01 toe jpatridan order". It-.WM rather,. | nve pta than whence illustrates his. 

flickering, fiery perfonpances, ' it re-Staged. He be gan ^me pmv pon_^ ^ p] ^ indicated, -,an attempt tp young ladies, with their sharp features, 
seems, was energy generated by. an - upstage the patrician orders; EamTous, pink cheeks and open-eyed innocence, 

intense core of egotism. Eager to stand Later he bwam^l fSehtment of thejarlstocracy tankled ffid not transplant ^ altogether 

out from the crowd, he took steps to 2£SS[ftijJ£iin Goiwth rough creatively in JKeatt:- ■ successfully from ; furniture prints,. 

sarM sssr #*£&&&& januxx&g* 

*erb always.oettef pruned. . 


J.,™ drawings. Some sixty of his drawings, 
luMrni most of toem heightened with 
11 watercolour, have now. Been borrowed 

;e-stamp j- rorn a variety of sources, including the 
1 m h Royal collection', and Thomas Patch's 
iJ 5l na . v ^ caricature painting of a group of young 
°Grand Tourists in Rome, which 
in # includes the young Bunbury, has been 
s or tue brought from the United States. Tlie 
catalogue (16pp. £1.25. 0 946511 00 4) 
is prefaced by an excellent essay by 
John Reilly, whose interest in the artist 
developed from his work as one of the 
editors of (he Yale edition of the letters 
of Horace Walpole, one of Bunbury’s 
. greatest admirers. 

As some of the drawings reveal, 
Bunbury’s ideas were often better than 
his draughtsmanship, though this has a 

/ characteristic awkwardness which was 
clearly appreciated and was respected 
u by the engravers. Bunbury was not the 
r \ “second Hogarth" Walpole imagined 
1 him to be; he was, however, 
W Jfrr responsible during the 1770s and 1780s 

' for designing highly amusing social 

I Qi satires as well as charming decorative 
i\ Y. prints, the latter often masquerading as 

KrJZc iftnict that lie exhibited several, at thd 

Academy and that his drawings were 
SSlPlil prized by.'those who knew him, but his 
MMPI reputation rested on the prints after his 
’ • , work i There are less, than twenty of 

" these, and the omissions'here include 

Cj • ■ . ■ several discussed in the essay, such as 
ILp the splendid "A Tour to Foreign Parts" 

7 ,V. (1777), which shows a young milord 
ii fMmw about to be fleeced by a French . 
ed here, innkeeper. But several of the rpaior 
Bunbury delights are here. Including 
the sbe-foot "Long Minuet as Danced 
at Bath". (1787). which can be seen as a 
forerunner of ine atrip cartoon. 

KtW ^ P° lnt u P° n our ' 

oLrt velv information is underetandably meagre 
SlteWnfl l« toe extent to which Bunbury 

™ih?sata benefited financially from prints after 


ilnea- ou« 
lause that 


about his theatrical renown ana sexupi 
notoriety, his hectic life of plaudits and 
the clap. 


hhn to keepHoratio ana Mareei.us ai a ^ ^ h£di in the wdrds of' 

distance. Following ,-Hazlitt s .w'. « on “a carelessness about money 

which did not.befit a younger brother^' 
Srma^ ^Otoelto’s ^eech! P«haps it; was fmanfa^need1 which 

"Farewell the- tranquil blind J", 

Fltzsimons offered this three times. 



m a 

fl 


marmoreal ..attitudinizing - v or- the 
classical acting tradition. What fed his 
flickering, fiery perfonpances.it 
seems, was energy generated by. an 
intense core of egotism. Eager to stand 


Kean's 
of the pa 


punishing : urgency of Wans 
commitment to. his "destiny, — his 

aas® 

disturbingly. His acting style was alsoj. 
re-StftgecTHe began, toe play pointed 


prints,. 


Norfolk, 


believed .he 


Duke ap y -although designs after Bunbiiry 
‘. vnls 1 : w ere still bong engraved at the time or 
by a.h hisdeath InlSll, Wscareerhadciearly . 


Shakespeare - these rise 


its 

rui^ 

im the 


saked.twenty years eartter. /'!■! 
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Subsidizing 

Literature 

Sir, -1 am glad that William Scam- 
mell wrote to you as he did (Letters, 
February 11), about the Arts Council's 
inadequate funding of literature. May 1 
lend my support to his views? During 
my lime on tne Scottish Arts Council I, 
was often furious as proposal after 
proposal was turned down through' 
lack of funds for literature. 

Those who oppose William Scam- 
mcli's views will no doubt argue 
that literature is best supported not 
by paying writers directly, but rather 
by helping publishers to publish un¬ 
economic Items, or even by persuading 
the public to buy, and by rnising Public 
Lending Right above its present 
derisory level. In the long run, these 
methods might Indeed be best, since 
they would have a less distorting effect 
on literature and are less likely to 
produce overdevelopment of the silly 
avant-garde. But in the meantime our 
writers ■ arc being disgracefully 
neglected. Like Scammcll, I know of a 
number of excellent writers who have 
no source of income at all beyond the 
next few months. It seems not to have 
occurred to the Arts Council that direct 
and Indirect support of literature are 
not necessarily alternative measures - 
that |t should engage in both, and 
increase its literature budget very 
considerably. - Among the many 
reasons for this is the fact that all the 
arts depend on literature (perhaps 
more than they realize) for their 
continued well-being. 

It will also be said that literature 
■ receives indirect subsidy already 
through library grants. That argument 
might carry some weight if it were true 
that our public circulating libraries 
bought most contemporary literature 
of quality. But this is by no means the 
case any longer. In our reading for the 
James Tait -Black awards,.my readers 
and I have occasion each year to try to 
obtain the most promising seventy or 
so biographies and 200-300 novels. 
Very few of fhese are bought by the 
public libraries in this capital city. 

ALASTAIR FOWLER. 
Department of English Literature, 
University of Edinburgh, David Hume 
Tower, George Square, Edinburgh,. 

Sir, - How; can Robert Hewison. 
(Behind Uplines, February 25)write 
such, balderdash?' "The- ' natural' 
Injustice done to writers by a free 
Horary Service", indeed!. "• 

It needs to be said for the umpteenth 


g time that a substantial number of 1 
books would never be published at all 

B were publishers not able to plan for 
substantial library sales (public, 
iam Scam- academic, etc) in tneir budgeting, 
d {Letters, As a bookseller I have incon- 
s Council’s trovertible evidence from personal 
lure. May I experience that libraries are excellent 
its? During sales-promotion agencies for authors, 
s Council 11 Many, many times customers say that 
wsal after they have seen a certain book in the 
n through' local public library and now want me 
to sell them a copy for themselves. 

iam Scam- Public libraries arc doing a splendid 
ubt argue job for authors. They don't look for 
!>orled not an y thanks but it would be good if 
bu( rather authors would join librarians and 
lublish un- booksellers in defending the library 
persuading service against further cuts by 
sing Public uninformed politicians and indeed in 
s present campaigning for its expansion to regain 
run, these some at least of the ground lost in the 
best, since last few years. 

‘ZifTo J0HN MAY - 

if the silly 5 Hotham Road, London SWI5. 
mil me our 

E5UR ‘Earth to Earth’ 

who have Sir, - Last week thirteen people 
cyond the signed a letter in your columns 
ot to have complaining that they and others in 
that direct Winkleiuli, North Devon, were upset 
rature are by my book, Earth to Earth (Allen 
teasures- Lane, 1982) because of various 
both, and "errors”. 

Jget very T|, e | e j] 5 story of two 

bachelor brothers and their sister, the 
r Luxtons of West Chappie, Winkleigh, 

1 per naps w |j 0 were f 0U]U | killed in mysterious 
ror meir circumstances on their farm in 
September 1975. The events attracted 
literature much sensational nttention from the 
already media. Local people were deeply 
argument affected, as were the surviving Luxton 
were true family. 

i.^k^es Seven years elapsed before Earth to 
Earth was published. A proportion of 
£* the book was composed of Interviews. 
!ili« These.were heavily edited and.in many 
tfitruta locations and personalities 

disguised to avoid unnecessary 
X) novelT d “ fress - AM this is clearly stated In the 
f hr by the pr !f" ce : 

if city. Despite these safeguards, and 

iiii pn although nothing derogatory is said of 
nr LE.K" them, three particular individuals were 

•Merature, deeply Hurt by their appearance in the 
vjd Hume book. They had, in fact, been offered 
nburgn,. the protection of pseudonyms but had 
declined. These three individuals were 
among the signatories of last week's 
5ST" 1 JJJ - letter. Most'ot the other signatories are 
•n»iii i- either relatives, or their employees or a 
hv h frep ' c lose neighbour. After the appearance 
.. ■■ of complimentary copies of tne book in 

September 1982, they promptly made 
umpteenth their strong feelings known to the 


publisher and sought to have the book 
withdrawn ana their names 
fictionalized in an altered text. When 
this was rejected, they alleged various 
“errors” to discredit the nook as a 
whole. On careful examination of their 
arguments and an exhaustive scrutiny 
of my supporting evidence, the 
publisher ana their solicitors could see 
no good reason for withdrawal. 

Now, six months after the book's 
publication, they are seeking to 
question the book s entire credibility in 
public by citing these same “errors” 
which were rebuffed six months ago. 
Typical of these "errors'* is the claim 
that I mistook the location of the 
Luxton sister's funeral, which took 
place in Winkleigh and which I place at 
Brushford. The question may be 
settled by reference to parish records: 
there was one funeral service for all 
three Luxtons at Winkleigh, where the 
brothers were burled in the family 
grave, then a second more intimate 
service at Brushford later the same day 
for Frances, who was then buried 
there. 

There is also the bald statement that 
a certain farm worker has no 
recollection of being interviewed by 
me. My journalist notebook and other 
circumstantial evidence conclusively 
settles that point in my favour. 

While I sympathize with the 
signatories' situation (it is always tragic 
when people feel they have been 
portrayed in a distorted light in print), 
and while I concede that there may well 
have been unavoidable errors of a 
minor sort, I do not accept that Earth to 
Earth contains any serious inaccuracies 
whatsoever. Four fifths of the book is 
based on incontrovertible evidence in 
the . public domain, including 
statements to the police, local records, 
statements at inquest, newspaper 
reports, family letters, diaries, wills 
and various historical records in Exeter 
Public Library, 

Verbal submissions are, of course, 
notoriously suspect, and readers will 
be quick to spot all manner of 
inconsistencies. That is the whole 
point. My intention in allowing 
- informants to speak for themselves was 
to enable the reader to decide what was 
true and what was false. 

Those who have become intrigued 
by this correspondence may .well wish 
to purchase Earth to Earth and do the 


entirely hostile. A typical endorsement 
comes from the dead family's closest 
surviving relative, William Luxton, a 
barrister living in retirement and the 
only informant to have actually lived at 
West Chappie Farm under tne same 
roof as the Luxtons and to have known 
them intimately for more than fifty 
years. On 17 October, 1982, he wrote 
me the following unsolicited letter 
which started as fallows: 

I have now read your book carefully 
several times and these are my 
comments. The conditions existing 
at West Chappie over the period 
covered by tne book are, I think, 
accurately portrayed by you. In a 
rural community nfe with gossip and 

e jealousies it could not have 
easy to obtain a true picture. 
You haveobviouslytried and I think 
you have broadly succeeded. 

JOHN CORNWELL. 
do Allen Lane Ltd, 536 Kings 
Road, London SW10. 


‘Difficult Women’ 

Sir, - In her review (February 25) of 
David Plante’s Difficult women, 
Lorna Sage writes that “The memoir of 
Jean RhyB... is the most interesting of 
the three and . . . the one where the 
exploitation seems most mutual. So far 
as one can judge, that is, Jean Rhys's 
fragmentary autobiography Smile 
Please would never have existed at all if 
David Plante had not acted as her 
amanuensis In the three or four years 
before her death .... " 

I do not see how Jean Rhys can be 
said to have exploited David Plante in 
anyway. She was grateful for his help, 
ana in his book he acknowledges how 
generously she paid him for it. And 
what exactly did the help amount to? 
The first part of. Smile Please, 
describing her childhood in Dominica, 
was dictated in Devon to another 
young writer friend, Michael Schwab; 
the last part, “From a Diary: at the 
Ropemaker's Arms", was written in 
1951: both these were completed 
before she died. The middle section, 
on which she worked in London with 


to her because he loved h er 
writer, then she reciprocatedSfe* 
to take anv interpc & ™ hunr 


The closed frontiers 


Earth and do the 


Whatever:the motives behind the 
signatories' desire to see the book 
discredited, they should know that its 
reception in Winkleigh as a whole and 
in the Luxton family Jias not been. 


began), is indeed fragmentary, being 
both unfinished and unrevised; I think 
everyone who knew her well would 
agree that she did not intend the sixty 
pages to be published as they stand. 

David Plante's book has given Lorna 
Sage the impression that “They were 
both operating much of the time in bad 
faith ... If he was, as he puts it, ‘£alse* 


had read David PUni*'. l r 
admired them and was atoJni 
discuss them seriously There 
bad faith on her side. erew “ B ; 

FRANCIS WYNDHAM 

19 Lonsdale Road, London Wll 

‘The English 
Hero’ 

. Sir, - Robert Halsband san 
his review (March 4) of 77ie dlu 
Hero . 1660-1800, edited byffi 
Folkenflik, that my contribuffi 
that volume “is entirely atom £ 
mock-heroic style of Swift’s verse” fa 
fact the essay reports the almost ton] I 
absence of mock-heroic in Swift’s 
verse, as anyone who had got as fra 
the second paragraph might hm 
noticed. 

I have no particular expectationih« 
Mr Halsband would read any essay d 
mine, even if he was reviewing it. b«I 
should not like anyone who nail read: 
Swift's verse to suppose that I thoudk 
there was a lot of mock-heroic in a 

CLAUDE RAWS0N. 

Department of English, Univerdtj 
of Warwick, Coventry. 

Papal Elections : 

Sir, - J. H. Whitfield accuses at 
(Letters, February 25) of bellevingtht 
“no one'' knew about the supposed 

S radices ensuing on the reign of Fop 
oan. Actually, I asked “how mtf, 
modern scholars knew about (bat' 
Now I know of at least two, Profess* 
Pat rides, whose learned book I wa. 
reviewing, and Professor WhltML 
Patrides's sources call the chair a reds 
stercorata , Whitfield's, a jam 
stercorarla. Whichever phrase isusedj 
however, the supposed object ftwH 
be a fairly embarrassing one. 
KATHERINE DUNCAN JONES. 
Somerville College, Oxford. ■ 

C. M. Turbayne’s edition of Berkelqfic 
Critical and Interpretive Em 
noticed in the TLS of January 14,i 
published In this country, ? 
Manchester University 
paperbac k £9,75. 0 7190 09 227).;:. 

The UK publisher of O’Casey 
No. 1, edited by Robert G.lowg.* 
Macmillan, not Gill and MacauwW 
stated in our issue of January 


Bcrnard Lewis 

fleMmUro Discovery of Europe 
Jtfpp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 

?Bff'WHO 5 _ 

kmard Lewis's latest book is a study 
' Jr. neglected theme that has 
._(vAiinied him for over 


wtiber uus emuci uuu » 

acral survey, rich in recondite 
{formation and amusing anecdote, 
Anigh still bearing the imprint of its 
in a series of disparate articles 
; pj talks. Neither this uneven, 
ueoJotal manner of presentation, nor 
iiSghtly sour tone, should disguise the 
.ithance and importance of the theme 
. me civilization's perception of 
uuther, and of itself. 

b Lewis's view, the Muslim world 
naiined curiously uninterested in its 
wtbem neighbours. In 1068 they 
Mtntd to Sa'id b. Ahmad from 
Toledo “more like beasts than men. . . 
oveteome by ignorance and apathy, 
bd of discernment and stupidity”; in 
1798, on the eve of Napoleon's 

r rion to Egypt, they were still 
contemptible but now also 
fagerous. Even then, there was no 
attempt to explain the reasons of 
Vestem success, just as in earlier 
Mtnries there had been no attempt to 
Inin contemporary European 
lapages, to examine Western 
emotions, history, economy or 
ugnphy. Not a single grammar or 
actonaiy of any Western language 
neared in manuscript or print until 
'iml into the nineteenth century. 

! Understanding of Christianity never 

B d beyond a stock corpus of 
tracts. "An eighteenth- 
; tatory Ottoman”, Lewis says, "knew 
a much of the states and nations of 
Europe as a nineteenth-century 


; juthemost rapidly transmitted of all 
: Mb, technology, Muslims were quick 
toi recognize innovation, especially 
™ respect to the navy, artillery and 
jjag- Within twenty years the 
°TOHniuis had a copy of Columbus's 
fef of America; in the early 
torontowth century, by using the 
^rc-rigged sailing ships, their 
tealis had reached as far as Iceland. 

uiey failed to sustain a vigorous 
Wtenous technology. It was the same 


incentive for trade in the richer, more ' 
varied Islamic capitals, an urgent need 
to refute the new heresy, and the 
advantage of well-established, 
indigenous communities (“sweet- 
water Christians") as well as contacts 
established through the Crusader 
states and pilgrimage centres. By 
contrast, Muslims usually needed little 
more from Western Europe than 
Slavonic slaves, Frankish weapons and 
English wool. They were subjected to 
greater religious intolerance than their 
Christian counterparts, and'from the 
early modern period. Western 
Quarantine arrangements compounded 
the difficulties of foreign travel. 

But, as Lewis rightly points out, this 
explanation cannot hold good for the 
whole period. From the fate fifteenth 
century onwards, the Ottomans shared 
a common frontier with an increasingly 
powerful enemy. They had both the 
need and the opportunity for closer 
study; they failed to respond and their 
attitudes became dangerously 
obsolete. Lewis is convinced that it is 
the intrinsic nature of Islam and its 
precociously early development that 
had shuttered the Muslim world from a 
better appreciation. Islam had 
superseded Christianity, regarding it as 
an earlier, imperfect revelation and 
treating it with contempt or 
indifference. Muslim civilization had 
been established through conquest and 
developed so rapidly that it could 
afford to feel arrogant towards the 
backward barbarians of Europe. These 
attitudes, assimilated into the Islamic 
heritage, survived into the period when 
its early vigour had been sapped, when 
it had crystallized and shown itself 
impervious to external stimuli. It was 
only the Ottoman ability to challenge 
Europe militarily as late as the 
eighteenth century that masked the 
Muslim world's inferiority in most 
other fields. 

. Lewis illustrates this ‘‘decline" in the 1 
field 6f Islamic law. After the "dosing 
of the gates of IJtihad " In the ninth 
century, the assertion of independent 
judgment was forbidden. This, it is 
claimed, had a much deeper effect than 
merolv strengthening the four 


J. D. Gurney 

unreasonably concentrates on the 
Ottomans. Whether in diplomacy, 
commerce or war, they came most 
directly into contact with Europeans. 
Predictably, it was there that the 
earliest and deepest impact of 
European ideas would be detected. In 
this sense, they were “far ahead of the 
rest of the Islamic world”; but it would 
be too simple to take the reaction of the 
orthodox, hanafi Ottomans as the 
generalized Muslim one. 

Thus, several of the details that 
make up this description of the 
Ottoman response are not applicable 
to those ethnic or sectarian groups who 
provided exceptions in the earlier 
period. The introduction of syphilis, to 
take a painful example of European 
contact, provides an instructive 
comparison. Within a decade of its 
arrival in Europe from the New World 
in 1942, a Persian doctor had 
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Competition No 113 ; 

Readers ire Invited to identify: the 
sources of the three.quotations which 
follow and to send us the answers so 
' that they reach this:offlce hot later than. 
April 8. A prize of £10 is offered for the 
y first correct set of answers opened on 
that, date, or falling that The most 
dearly correct - in wnicK cose inspired 
.guesswork will also bo taken Into 
consideration. 

Entries, marked'“Author, Author 
113" on the envelope, should be 


midst of them. The gloom has not' 
entered.-from without; it has brooded 
here_ all day, and now, taking its own 
Inevitable time, will possess Itself of 
everything. 


solution and results will appear on* 
April 15. ; 

1 Ait day long the figure sat there,' the 
sunshine enriching u* costly raiment 
and flushing from its jewels; twilight 
came, and presently the stars, but still 
the figure remained; the moon found it. 
there still, and framed'the picture with 
the shadow of the window-sash,’and 
flooded it with mellow light; by-and-by 
the darkness swallowed it up, arid later, 
the grey dawn revealed U again: die. 
new day grew towards its prune, and 
still the ' forlorn presence !was 
undisturbed. . 

2 Meanwhile the twilight is glooming' 
upward out of the corners of the room. 
Tne shadows of the tali furniture grow 
deeper, and at first they become more 
definite: then, spreading wideri they 
lose their distinctness of outline in the 
dturk gray tide of oblivion, as It were, 
that creeps .over the various objects, 
arid the doe human figure sitting in the 


were startled too, begin to strike* The 
din from the streets, likewise, seems to 
swell into a shout. But it is soon over. 
Before the last clock begins to strike 
ten, there is a lull. When it has ceased, 
the fine night, the bright large moon, 
and multitudes of 'stars, at-e left in 
peace again. - . 

.Competition No 109 • ; 

•Winner.:-Roy'Stevens' v / 

AitSwersf ■■ 

,1 “Oohl" said Susan, "I’d thought he 
W BS a man. Is he - quite safe? I shall 
: feel ’ ralbor- nervous about meeting a 
lion," ’• ; : f ■ 

C. S. Lewis,-7%e Lion, the Witch and 
the Wardrobe.] - f 
.2 The lion griefs loped from the shade 
And on our knees their muzzles laid. 
W. H. Auden, "A Summer Night*. 

31 Went tP the dimly lighted bar to get 


Uj* d Annan was Provost of King’s VrtbiL Nemoianu teaches Compara- 
College Cambridge from 1956 to live Literature at the Catholic Uni- 
1966. During the Second World War versity of America, Washington D C. 
he was a rpember of MI14 (German • • 

Section), In the War Office and on Onora O’Neill is Senior Lecturer in 
the Joint Intelligence Staff in the War Philosophy at the University of 
Cabinet Office. • " > Ewex. ' J 

Alan Bold is currently editing The Robert Parkbk is the author of 
Letters of Hugh MacDlarmid. - Miasma : Pollution and Purification In 
c™ n , L ear }y Greek Religion which will be 

Sm Alec Cairncross’s books Include published later this year. 

Inflation, Growth and International 

Finance, 1975. . Mark Platts Is the author of Ways 

' i ‘ ' . • , . of Meaning, published in 1979. 

Colin Greenland's 77ie Entropy Ex- 

^ Raine's most recent collection 

British Jycw lVflVf in Science Flc- of poems, A Free Translation , was 
tlqn was published last week. . published In 1981; 

?*** th8 autJ ?° r John Ray is Reader in Egyptology at 

tihb year" ^ mce> P ubllshcd earher the University of Cambridge, , 

T 'Tapan RaychaIidhurj is wwHtor 

J.D, Gurney Is a lecturer In Persian with Irfan Habib of The Cambridge 
History at the pnental Institute, Ox- Economic History of India: Volume I 
fard - • ' • c. 1200-c. 1750, 1982. • 

Tony Harrison’^ most recent cpUec- Malcolm Rogers is Deputy Director 
tion of poems, . Continuous, was of the National Portrait Gallery, 
published in 1981. . . . 7 

Jonathan I pah ■■ a Rpiinw nt Sked is co-editor of Crisis and 

A q TT^tof!\Z; in Hmu - of 

abShHolfini An WBL^* SyS SflA* Phi!oso ‘ 

: . ■ Phy at the University, of Essex. ’ 

UniTCreit^tf Bristol ^ was.pub- 


when the. lion rolled over on Its back. 
As - I stood in! amazement the 
proprietor cried “Grattez-le H and. I 
rather gingerly tickled the lion's idlest. 
It purred like a mowing machine. 

Geoffrey Gorer ,■ Africa Dances. 


Michael Tanner is a lecturer^:' 
iosophy at the University of 
bridge. j 1 

Oliver Tapun’s Greek 
Action was published In 


Charles Taylor's book s incluw.J 
porter In Red * China, * 
Hegel, 1975. ... 

Dennis Walder is t tiw 
Dickens and Religion, v.-" 

Jhremy Waldron Is “ 

Political Theory at the Uni wm. 
Edinburgh., 

Sarah Waterlow's btxiks 
Nature, Change, and j 
istotle’s Physics, and. 
Possibility: A Study A 
Modal Concepts, both 


■ Stephanie West is nWSifll, : 
sics at Hertford Collegifi. 


i7 '“ibwiui Lcmuiy, yci uuuiva 

■Arabic or Turkish were permitted to 
ropnntcd only in 1729, and then only 
books were published 
It was banned in 1742 for 
forty-odd years. By that time, 
J^oman science and medicine were 
H mln 8 to break away from their 


to break away from their 
“W reuance on Hellenistic and 
?™J™1 Islsniic tradition. In 
.however, the least 
i ?®rouiiicable element in any cultural 
there was an almost total 
sBE a nd as late as the second 
iT®* o' the nineteenth century, 
85 * ®till to make do with a 
SJSBPflP of the Thousand and 
D(frw?D^LF^ ne ' on ' 8 Tfflmaque and 
C/ ' t4yDe as guides to 
^heritage of European literature. 

iS iJiSS of '"terest and curiosity 
M f®* 10 * 818 about what 
JWned beyond the Muslim frontiers 
Don Throughout 

5riiiL2?/ on 8period, it w£. as 
who liad 

,0 «>ortuiliw# d and also greater 
ph .“"demanding their 
! ^_ )rSl Christians had greater 


Geoffrey WHEATCRof ^g^ 
a book on the South. AWW? 1 .- ; 


Kathleen WtaJtBS 'js; 
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dc&cribcd the new disease, traced its 
rapid progress across the country, and 
written an excellent account of it. This 
was followed a few decades later by a 
second, fuller study, in which a 
mercury pill was preferred as 
treatment to the European 
prescription, considered too 
dangerous for general use. It was not 
until well into the next century that the 
first Ottoman work appeared, 
indicating some acquaintance with 
European medicine, but a hundred 
venrs out of date. In the study of 
language, too, Lewis's generalizations 
are not borne out by the experience of 
travellers in seventeenth-century Iran. 
The enthusiasm of the gifted young 
scholar whom Pietro della Valle met in 
Lar, his desire to learn Latin and to 
read the very latest books sent from 
Europe, or Olearius's muila and 
soldier at Shamakhi who were studying 
German, suggest a different view. 
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merely strengthening the four 
recognized law schools;' il shaped a 
mentality in which compilation and 
repetition were admissible, but not 
innovation and originality. In science 
and medicine, too, these same 
attitudes prevailed; Muslims “did not 
think in terms of the progress of 
. research, the transformation of ideas, 
the gradual growth of knowledge .. . 

; there is no attempt to follow new 
discoveries and little awareness even of 
the existence of such a process." 

Yet, whether causative or 
symptomatic of this deep 
■ conservatism, the ban on lltihad was 
not total, as is here suggested. The 
"gates of IJtihad " were not properly 
shut. Not only did great scholars and 
thinkers like Ghazall or Ibn Taimiyya 
consider themselves free from these 
limitations, there were several 
.perfectly permissible legal devices 
[istihsan. Istislah, qlyas or the ordinary 
fatva) that in theory and practice 
provided ways of accommodating new 
ideas and responding to new needs. 
Nor was it so all-pervasive. There were 
large religious minorities, the different 
shn sects, where lltihad was to become 
•an imperative duty. 

1 It is noticeable that many of those 
whom Lewis exempts from intellectual 
myopia in his account of the earlier 
centuries — Ya'qubi, Mas udi, Rashid 
al-DIn, Ibn Khaldun - partie from such 
unorthodox communities or regions 
peripheral to the Islamic heartlands. 
For the later period, he not 
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Such qualifications might refine 
Lewis's account and indicate the 
diversity of response, but it is unlikely 
that they would significantly change 
the broad outline. Yet two 
fundamental questions are ignored. 
Firstly, how unusual were Muslims in 
their attitude to alien civilizations in 
general, both Christian and others? 
Curiosity about other peoples, their 
beliefs and way of life has hardly been 
the norm. The Chinese scarcely 
acknowledged that other civilizations 
existed. Hindus remained apathetic to 
neighbouring cultures. Medieval 
Europe, as Lewis admits, followed this 
same pattern of ignorance, suspicion 
and xenophobia. Only Renaissance 
Europe was different, and whai 
marked it off from other cultures was 
its composite heritage of Greek classics 
and Christian scripture, and the 
relativistic element in Greek thought. 
The Greeks may have disliked tneir 
barbarians as intensely as did most 
medieval Muslims or Christians, but 
they were also curious and prepared to 
entertain the idea that in some aspects 
they might be better than themselves. 
This part of the Greek heritage did not 
pass into Islam. Yet compared with 
other civilizations, Islam seems 
relatively more open, notwithstanding 
its arrogance- and conservatism, it 
Lewis had compared Muslim attitudes 
towards non-European civilizations, 
this might have appeared in its right 
perspective: Biruni and Rashid al-Din 
nave few peers. 

Secondly, should it be assumed that 
civilizations under threat by others will 
become mare interested in those by 
whom they are threatened? Sucn 
civilizations may well borrow, 
reluctantly and out of necessity, but 
they will also reassert their own 
heritage. The Byzantines borrowed, 
but expressed little - curiosity about 
Islam, and little interest in the Turks, 
for all that the latter eventually 
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The complaisance of this delightful lady; portrayed in a late drawing by Sir 
David Wilkie (1785-1841), seems firmly anchored to a bedrock of 
pragmatism. ’‘Madame Josephine, Landlady of the Hotel, Constantinople is 
one of 126 master drawings from the Courtauld Institute Galleries on shown a 
special exhibition “Mantegna to Ctzanne" at the British Museum. The 
Courtauld Institute's fiftieth anniversary Is being celebrated with two other 
exhibitions of works from Its collection, at the National Gallery and at the 
Courtauld Itself. 


bortwved from Europe ona superficial ■ 
level, but above, all they protected 
themselves and Iheir culture n* long as 
they could. The Ottomans saw Europe 
as the Byzantines had seen the 
Ottomans: a threat, a different 
civilization, a different creed, against 
which they had to defend their heritage 
ns best they might. 

The basic fallacy is- that Lewis 1 
expects late eighteenth-century 
Muslims to have predicted what the 
West had in store and to have recast 
their civilization In.its image. When 
‘ Jabarti witnessed the success of 
Napoleon's campaign In Egypt* why 
should he have realized thU was more 
than a well-equipped, efficient army 
and fleet? In 1798, why should he have 
anticipated the railway, the steamship, 
and pie rest of the organization, 
■science and technology that 
subsequently has shaken the entire 
world? When this was grasped * the real 
Muslim discovery of Europe starts; but 
at this point the book disappointingly 
. ends. 
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Francis Robinson 

Atlas of the Islamic World since 1500 

238pp. Oxford:,Phaidoh. £18. 
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The Atlas of ihi lslamic World since 
J500 is more of a picture-book than a 
reference atlas and more of, 8 text, 
intelligently illustrated, than .either. 
The eye. as it skims,.l9 ravished by tire 
resplendent achievements pf Islamic 
art and notes tjie maps which track 
intellectual movement pnd revolt and 
expanding frontiers; Only at the end, 
and after reflection, does a sort of 


processes of .agriculture, industry, 
exchange and learning had become 
little more than automatic, and had 
resulted In a species of atrophy that 
rendered those engaged in them all but 
incapable of changing their methods or 
outlook in the slightest degree' 7 
Unenlightened despotism, intellectual 
torpor and the ultimate;‘'Triupiph of 
the West"-should these not haVebeen , . 
the chief themes to be illustrated by 
this new atlas? >• 

That' the Atlas ddnydys qbite .a.; 
different impression coidp. nave been 
Ihe unintended' though inevitable ■ 
:effect of'skilful graphic:;design-and 
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good colour reproduction; The picture: 
researcher will naturally seek out. the 
master-works of the fulture _and set 
them agaipst glittoring'blue skies and 
lush ween oases (indeed a. coffee-table 


Arab "heart-lands of Islam". Instead 
he concentrates first on the Imperial 
courts of the Ottomans, the Satavids 
and the Mughals and their undoubted 
cultural achievements. Secondly, he 
directs our attention to the fringes of 
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Islam continued and continues to. mare 
Converts. Thirdly, in his djsou$slon of 


of : the Sufis in ; poHticLtlhd culture, 
while liinmltariepusly^. emphasizing 
(what, njay seem a. paradox to some) 


thfc irotentiafly..^^revolutionary ,Hnd. 
, drdgresaive, f elements in ' ISjantlc 
traditionalist and ; fundamentalist 
"thinking. V.', 7 :. »'■; 

The book; 'whiefi, results is, im nil 
.respects, a stimulating and attractive 
rk. With such imaginatively chosen 
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stationary, or retrograde civtiization 
and. referring to the Arab lands in the 
eighteenth century, assert that it was 
“not an exaggeration to say that after 
i so many centuries of immobility the 
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Francis Robinson does outline tne 1 
political and economic problems of the 
Islamic world in this period, bis very 
different presentation relies on a shift 
of emphasis away from the so-canea 


Islam ’oh: Javanese..!tirtefactt, .and 
mbderri Arab f art, this is oiie of tne' 
most successful'volumes in what is 
clearly an excellent series of cultural 
and historical atlases. 
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Unendingly hermeneutic 
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Oliver Taplin 

Ciiari.es Segal 

Dionysiac Poetics and Euripides 1 
Bacchae 

364pp. Guildford: Princeton 
University Press. £26.80 (paperback. 
£9.70). 

0 691 06528 4 _ 

One of (lie bosses of the “post- 
structuralist mafia" has let it be known 
that "the reader for his part must lose 
himself in a hermeneutic 'infinitizing' 
that makes nil rules of closure appear 
arbitrary". Charles Segal compliantly 
docs his best to be open, eclectic and 
Infinitizing: the resultant hook is 
shapeless. Perhaps a deconstructionist 
approach entails a .self-conscious 
fragmentation, a renunciation of 
argumentative moulding fur fear of 
imposing n definite meuniim- This is a 
new tum for Professor Segal who. 
though he always writes wim facility 
and prolixity, lias usually shown a clear 
sense of direction. 

The first half might he broadly 
termed "struct urn list* and consists 
mainly of n meandering rhapsody of 
pnlnrities. Bncchae is a nappy hunting 
ground, especially if you rootle your 
material up from here, there und 
everywhere in the play without much 
regard Tor sequence or context. There 
may seem to be some familiarity to the 
Ldvi-Siraussiaii conclusion that “the 
spatial, biological, familial, political 
and sexual codes are all homologous". 
But as long ago us I960 Roland Barthes 
asserted thut tragedy “refuse la 
mediation, ticnl le confJit ouvert"; and 
sure enough (here arc persistent 
warning notes of collapsing the 
antitheses, of fluidity, sliding, 
dissolving and disintegration. In the 
last quarter of the book the rapidly 
decomposing jargon of deconstruction 
is finally wheeled out - gap. trace, 
absence, supplement, . difference, 
arbitrariness. These are some of the 
recycled words which are "meant" to 
convey a crisis of confidence in 
language and meaning which is cluimcd 
to nnvc characterised the last years of 
the fifth century bc no less thun of the 
twentieth ad. 

The two longest and most 
Interesting, and least formulaic, 
chapters come in between, though I 
cannot see how they mediate between 
the structuralist and deconstruclionist 
parts. One is psychological, nnd it is 
here lhatSegal s eclecticism falters. He 
cannot disguise his reservations about 
Freud uncT Lacan, and the auxiliary 
verb "may'' creeps In again and again. 
"Elevation in the, high ■ tree may’ 
symbolise (He precarious delusion of 
phallic power. .Or it may not? More 
.confidently Segal sees pentheus’ fate ns 
■•a roiled the ae passage, though he 
. remains vague over particulars. He 


might like recent speculations about 
initiation into the Dionysiac mysteries 
- though that might well be an 
archaizing return to llie earliest themes 
of tragedy, which would not suit 
Segal's view of Baeehae as a novelty of 
the fin-de-siide crisis. 

The other central chapter is called 
“Mctairagedy". which is defined as 
“self-conscious reflection by the 
dramatist on the theatricality and 
illusion-creating power of his own 
work". It is presented in a theatre 
regarded ns “the magical space of the 
anti-world, the carnivalesque, the 
ludic". With or without this “eclectic" 
vocabulary, there is surely something 
to this. Bacchae is the only Greek 
tragedy which handles the costume of 
disguise on stage, and this kind of 
“play-acting" contributes to the 
hizarrcric of llie cat-and-mouse scene 
when Dionysus escorts Pentheus to the 
mountain. But Segal's starting point is 
not of this sort: it is the “fact" lhat 
Dionysus is the god of the theatre - in 
fact, it is said, of tragedy and comedy, 
of nil sorts of illusion, of masking and 
unmasking, of religious ecstasy, nnd so 
forth. But is this use of "or any more 


than a pedagogic over-simplification? 
Is Dionysus the god of drama because 
it was performed at his festival? 
Athletic contests were held at festivals 
of Zeus and of Apollo and of Poseidon 
- they are not particular to the god of 
the festival. Homer was performed at 
the Panathenaia, but that does not 
make Athena the god of epic. Despite 
Nietzsche, it should not be taken for 
granted that there is anything 
intrinsically or essentially Dionysian 
about Greek tragedy. 

Apart from this issue (where my 
views may be eccentric) Segal looks 
especially to two speculative matters of 
staging to demonstrate Bacchae 's 
“melatragic deconstruction of its own 
illusionistic power". He claims that the 
“palace miracles" were not given any 
concrete representation and thus draw 
attention to (heir own theatrical 
illusionality. But does this mean that 
anything entrusted to the audience's 
imagination is thereby melalheatrical? 
This criterion would extend to much of 
earlier tragedy; yet Sega] implies, 
wisely, that Bacchae's metadrama is a 
special feature of late Euripides. 
Secondly, he supposes that when 


Agave brings on her son's head she is 
carrying the mask which the actor of 
Pentheus had worn earlier, and he 
stresses the possible word-play on 
prosopon ("face”/“mask") at line 1277. 
This is the line with which Cadmus 
gently forces his daughter to recognize 
that she is not carrying an animal's 
head but her own son's. Segal does not 
face the way lhat this, for him the most 
overtly ludic line, comes at the moment 
when the tragic grimness of human life 
and death is reasserted over the bizarre 
tragi-pantomime of some of the earlier 
scenes, when the short-lived game 
turns into life-long misery. 

Segal does not pay much attention to 
another more clearly ambiguous mask, 
that of the Stranger - Dionysus. He 
smiles. A smiling mask in a tragedy 
would seem to undermine the whole 
genre. The unsettling effect of this has 
been well treated by Helene Foley in a 
recent article; as she puts it, “the god 
thus denies us clear access either to the 
comic laughter or to the tragic pity by 
which we control our theatrical 
experience.” We should go on to 
observe how this ambivalent tone gives 
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Because of textual imap S?®* 
know whether Diony sus « 

smiling mask for his final ^ 

machina. This is. indeed J&t* 
has left only a trace, but 
deconstructionist sense. a * 

The stuff of this book uenu mi 
suffered a son of » 
sparagmo! Scattered ihro 
sensitive observances, 
janguage, and thought-provoliri 
. ideas, ft may be significant CS 
eclectic, closure-refusing pages 
£ven no sense of the oveJiJJ 
the Bacchae itself. There has E! 
substantiation for the penning 
sentence of the book: "EuiiajfaT 
given this play a highly formahsed 
traditional structure, marked h 
careful articulation of the J 
sinking beauty of language, iifl 
strength and deliberate orderllne«rf 
design." Would that Segal to 
imparted some of the same qualitkib 
Dionysiac Poetics and Eumia 
Bacchae. ^ 
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Charmingly conciliatory 
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R. G. A. Buxton 

Persuasion in Greek Tragedy: A 

Study of Peitho 

247pp. Cambridge University Press. 

£ 20 . 
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Peitho ("persuasion”) is the gentle 
power by which the will is swayed. Its 
commonest medium is the word, but 
there are other possibilities: "gifts 
'persuade'gods, gifts reverend kings". 
Submission to peitho is always 
voluntary; threats; though they sway 
the will, do not "persuade". 

One power (hat bends human 
purposes is love. Peitho is (perhaps by 
origin) a goddess in the train of 
Aphrodite. The smooth phrases of the 
seducer are hers, but sne is also (no 
longer a ‘‘persuasion" in English 
terms) the voiceless influence that 
mere beauty exercises over the 
beholder. A Vatican oinachoe shows 
Menelnus at sight of Helen dropping 
the sword with which he had intended 
revenge; between the troubled human 
figures stands the tranquil form of 
Peitho. Thus n kind of peitho is 
available even to women and beautiful 
boys, excluded though they are from its 
mote familiar exercise in debate. 

In relations between men, it is the 
habit of settling disputes by .persuasion 
and not by force that distinguishes 


humans from animals, Greek's horn 
barbarians, and democracies from all 
other constitutions. The Athenians in 
particular prided themselves on the 
sweet reasonableness that was built 
into their institutions. Even behind this 
political and secular peitho the figure of 
the goddess can sometimes be 
discerned. When Aeschylus' Athene 
has won round the Eumenides by an 
exemplary display of conciliatory 
charm, sne gives thanks not to the 
tongue of Peitho but to her eyes, the 
eyes that are for Greeks the source of 
erotic fascination. For the same reason 
Aphrodite and the Graces were deities 
of public importance in Greek states, 
because they had in their gift philia, 
love and friendship. (It is more 
surprising to learn from R. G. A. 
Buxton's book that even Eunomia, 
“law and order”, appears on vases as a 
starlet in the ambit of Aphrodite.) 

Democratic persuasion is, of course,' 
open to abuse. Peitho finally becomes 
the patroness of rhetoric, the art 
which according to Plato enthrones 
probability In place of truth. She had 
never been a necessarily beneficent 
power. Peitho is the pander of 
seduction and the spokeswoman of 
deceit; there seems even to be a 
connection with the infatuate persua¬ 
sion that the god-deluded man exer¬ 
cises upon himself. Thus Aeschylus can 
speak of “relentless Peitho, irresistible, 
child of forecounselling destruction". 

In this lucid study Dr Buxton first' 
illustrates the scope that Greek 


political Institutions provided for the 
arts of persuasion. He then offers an 
intriguing account of peitho , as a 
goddess and as a conception. Finally, 
in the book’s main section, he consici- 
ers the dramatic use .that jhe traged¬ 
ians made of the themes of erotic 
persuasion, of rational persuasion as a 
civilized alternative to violence, and of 
cunningpersuasion as a mechanism of 
deceit. The influence of the Parisian 
school, the intellectual heirs of Louis 
Gernet, is evident (the very choice of 
theme displays it); so too, fortunately, 
is that of P. E. Easterling, one of the 
most direct and sensitive interpreters 
of Greek tragedy. 

The study of peitho proves most 
rewarding as an approach to 
Aeschylus. In the first two plays of the 
Oresteia, peitho in deviant forms has 
been an agent of infatuation and 
deception, out in Eumenides It is 
through the true democratic peitho that 
reconciliation is achieved; this is 
perhaps the clearest instance of that 
final straightening of perverted values 
which gives the trilogy its unity. The 
opposition between persuasion and 
force Is a central theme of Suppllces 
(even the gods are pointedly described 
as non-violent), while the portrayal in 
Prometheus of a Zeus who has Might 
and Force but not gentler presence 
beside his throne is hostile. Buxton 
concludes that in Aeschylus peitho 
“constitutes a healing and charming 
agency whose significance can without, 
absurdity be likened to the reconciling 
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power of love in ShakespeuM 
tragedy". 

It is harder (and Buxton nutaa 
rash claims) to see tbe powers of pek 
as a main preoccupation of tbe ok 
two tragedians. The heroes of Soph 
cles are notoriously intran^oi 
Buxton argues that a peimsn 

{ ;rounded in love may now fa 
ess achieve a limited swea. 
witness Antigone's appeal on bcMd 
Polynelces in Oedipus at Cbtowuh 
even Antigone wins for her bnto 
only a hearing, not forgiveness, itt 
in Phlloctetes , the other pliy« 
Buxton studies. human penuaskntt 
nnd the hero has to be shifted kji 
divine command. The drauiatiqfoost 
not on limited concessions but oik 
underlying obduracy; it is the pwj 
nnd justification for this that we «■ 
to contemplate. There are, periapt 
human wounds that persuasion* 
have no claim to heal. In Bmp®. 
Buxton shows Medea to wj 
embodiment of "deceptive /wri¬ 
the final resource of tboee w®* 
weak and wronged‘The jw» 
however, a study of the psya®* 
rather than the tactics of sjptJ 
driven to extremes. Only 
perhaps, do we find 
comparable to that of Aeschylus ** 
place of peitho in aodgh-iL 
AAschylus, there is an evident rojj 
to the temper of the age. Bujw* 
sense of crooked pemo tjy* 
pervert values and of sirtigntp" 
weakness before strong.afio 
men is here ad bleak 
Thucydidea. . ' 

Many of tbe themes stwj,. 
the book are not *!* 
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grhard Strauss: The Staging of his 
Operas and Ballets 
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Karen Forsyth . 

‘Ariadna Auf Naxos' by Hugo von 
ftfeuuthal and Richard Strauss: 

In Genesis and Meaning 

31pp. Oxford University Press. £20. 
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It gems to be characteristic of writers 
on opera that they are interested in 
every aspect of the subject except the 
apiteance and worth of the works 
Iley discuss. Of course there are so 
auy ways of writing about opera and 
bcpipheaomenA, as Opera magazine 
feNflntes, which are not 
cataRations with the works 
Ikmselves, and the majority of opera 
tibue so little concerned with value, 
tot ike incentive to produce books 
tfch evade the crucial responsibilities 
sevident. Of the three under review, 
to are glossies devoted, as their titles 
Mgesl, to productions, and one is a 
m)dissertation, with all the armour¬ 
ing that that implies. 

To gel the worst over first: Charles 
Oiboroe'g The World Theatre of 
Is an unmitigated disgrace, 
iwth attention only because it 
flutotes the depths to which the 
sAJect can lure people. What is 
npriiinsis that Phaidon should have 

S t^tea it, presumably in the belief 
rince thb Is Wagner-time, there 
J be buyers for a book which, 
ffinced through rapidly, is at least full 
wptotojpaphs. The blurb, and indeed 
}«subtitle - -A Celebration of 150 
tuts of Wagner Productions" - 
that it will be a comprehensive 
jjwy of what is a thoroughly 
Jwmented field. It is no such thing. 
«die case of the R/;rg, for instance, 
SPf arc two photographs of the great 
r~ llnd . Wazner production at 
SFMh of 1951-58, and ten of the 
J5 um Production of the 1970s, 
JJ™ *■! of no interest; many of the 
V* merely close-ups of' the 
rjtofcangers, and it isn't clear to me 
ROing to be interested by 
option which runs "Don Garrard as 


“When his landlord’s dog bit his 
thumb, the composer seized the excuse 
to stop work on his score for several 
weeks '; and “Wagner immediately 
went to Munich anti became the close 
friend of the young homosexual 
monarch, who was already well 
advanced towards the insanity in which 
he was to end his days"; and "Die 
Meisterslnqer 's premiere was an 
absolute triumph, the only unfortunate 
incident occurring when Wagner, who 
had sat consort-like beside Ludwig in 
the royal box, outraged the feelings of 
the good citizens of Munich by 
stepping forward to acknowledge the 
applause.” Each of these statements is 
not only false, but knowingly so; one 
couldn't produce them unless one 
knew the truth that they distorted. The 
remainder of the chapter on the work, 
apart from odds and ends on various 
productions, is devoted to a strenuous 
insistence on the harmful effects on it 
of “the composer's intransigent racial 
theories", together with a claim to their 
irrelevance to the significance of Die 
Melstersinger. It isn't easy to imagine a 
worse book than this. 

The two books on Richard Strauss 
are at the very least respectable. 
Rudolf Hartmann, Strauss’s close 
friend and collaborator, has written the 
book on him that Osborne should have 
written on Wagner. Of course his task 
was easier, since the number of 
production-styles has been smaller, the 
period over which they have been 
produced only half that of Wagner's 
works; but the operas are more 
numerous, and many of them are of so 
little Interest that it is a considerable 
achievement to retain the reader’s 
attention throughout the book. 
Traditionalist in every respect as 
Hartmann manifestly and explicitly is, 
he begins each chapter with an account 
of the gestation of the work, proceeds 
to an admirable plot-summary in which 
key points are highlighted and special 
difficulties for the producer discussed, 
then gives an account of the 
circumstances of the first performance, 


Stephanie West 

Richard Janko 

Homer, Hesiod and the Hymns: 
Diachronic dcvelopmctit In epic 
diction ', 5 

322pp. Cambridge University Press. 
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No one seriously concerned with 
archaic Greek poetry ’ can affo’rd 
to ignore this book, even if 
- 1 —does not _ J,M 


venture far into Homeric territory. 

. The core of the book lies in the 
study of diachronic and regional 
development in the traditional epic 
diction, based on statistics] com¬ 
parisons of the use of archaic and 
innovative features in the various. 
works concerned. The Yalue of this 
method of inquiry was', already 
recognized in the nineteenth century, 
the 'most .popular subject., for 
1 investigation being the observance and 
neglect of digamma; however, studies 
of individual phenomena in isolation 
failed to .inspire confidences More 
recently others baye «nniirlm*niwA 


Junto's primary concern is with the 

f\£ lit A rtinlnw Ui«ima.4m 




by close examination of their 
language he seeks to illuminate the 
obscurity surrounding the circum¬ 
stances in which they were composed. 
It would of course make little sense to 
consider the hymns without reference 
to other early Greek hexameter 
poetry^ and this study constantly 
impinges on some or the most 
controversial issues in the literary 
history of archaio Greece; fortunately 
Dr Janko is well equipped to face the 
old lions which Gilbert Murray 
pictured lying in waif for those who 




Hesiod; the results for the Shield of 
Heracles, the Hymn to Hemes , and the 
Pythian part'of the Hymn to Apollo are 
inconsistent. “Linguistically more 
advanced" does not, of course, as 
Janko points out, necessarily mean 
“later"; still, no one doubts mat the 
Odyssey and the Works and Days are 
respectively later than the Iliad and the 
Theogony, so that sonie correlation 
between linguistic development and 
relative date seems undeniable. . 

However, we really want to proceed 
beyond what, we already know. Dead 
.reckoning from this linguistic evidence 
Is tricky, in view of the lack of generally 


thoroughness, and statistical expertise 
Jaiiko goes far beyond anything of the 


He concentrates on ten criteria 
(though lie glances at Half a dozen 
more), from which some clear and 
interesting results emerge. The 
Odyssey Is close tb, but always after, 
the IUad\ the same relation holds 
between the Works and Days and the 
Theogony, the Hcsiodic' pair being 
linguistically more advanced than the 
Homeric. The Hymn to Aphrodite is 
close to Homer, while the Hymn to 
Demeter and the Delian part of the 
Hymn to Apollo stand nearer to 


may check our bearings, but Janko 
does wonders with relative chron¬ 
ology, and occasionally, with due 
caution, hazards some dates. His 
argumentation is always stimulating 
and ingenious, and the reader who has 
followed patiently , through rugged 
tables of short dative-plurals and 
assorted genitives presently gains a 
vantage-point from which it even 
seems possible to discern some 
features of the prehistory of the epics. 

The agnostic wi|i, of course urge the 
ne ®4 to take account of manv 
variables. Thus, even if we concede the 
general principle expressed inMUman 


Parry’s unprovable assertion that “the 
language of oral poetry changes as a 
whole neither foster nor slower than 
the spoken language", the pattern of 
linguistic change may, as Janko himself 
points out, be complicated by 
deliberate archaization; we also have 
to reckon with other forms of 
idiosyncratic variation between poets, 
as well ps with the effects of differences 
in subject-matter and in geographical 
environment. We niust also reniember 
that these works have not come to us 
sealed in a time-capsule; it would be 
unrealistic to assume that they have all 
suffered eauallv and cnmfefoniiir fw> m 


transmission. But though it is easy to 
point to possible sources of inaccuracy. 
It is only fair to add that the author has 
usually seen them himself, and he does 
not make exaggerated claims for the 
precision of linguistic change as a 
chronometer. 

cannot expecMo be shown short 
cuts in this area: 


interesting material. vj 

one side by Buxton, on 
that peitho 's favoured Jo®'^ 
democracy; and it Is rertainjy 
Odysseus is commended for 
the populist orator 
persuading him. But there 


democratic assemm/. 
of Greek literature with 
public interaction between 
with decisions and thr 1 *^ 
determine them can h®. h 
heritage from Homer.^e^ 
course, a model 
J!_ lomacy. Odysseur idea: to 


0 1 .21 production went 
In 1973”. Far too high a 
K™ 11 of the pictures are from 
productions in what 
invariably refer to as 
(SE ^“'Opera tTouse or th= 

cnmiS m if a, 12 therc are not n ear, y 
fc of the real landmarks of 
"Jgncrtan production. From what we 

.RkbraJT 5, there not n, “® h t0 

18 °* a scar cely believable 
HESft 11 ** assumed that 
ttponsemlff the plotS| s° they 

r If the y were entrics for 

SKULu® iD telegraphese.- 
cTSSf 1 ab $ untJ i there is no focus 
■dfoSEf* m"? at teihpts to cast an 
ilJBrS. 8ht are * marvellouslv 


a a \ On a huge hill 

(-ragged aad steep. Truth stands, and he 
n^L. . . that will 

Reach her, about must, and about must go. 

Dr Janko has explored a difficult and 
Interesting route, and deserves . the 
thanks ofother travellers. 


his honest persuasion 


I nTiV-H iT.l '.W ii ■ t'JI 


Above all, the .-re¬ 
values with which the "Jgjjjgs 
possible only because 
the persuasion 
in Bpok Njtfo. J 

magnificently: bur 
durate before perauadon^ ^ 
know such storiftM 
common theme of tne 


jjr- »unie peop 

be 25?? £j°bfe m *» however, this 
^ >w2. d to bne of semantics. 
AtSS one „«m substitute 
fcrms^S? 1 ?.’ or ‘ psychological 
1 ^ * 'aesthetic*. 

> tbe. terms were 

Rector, of Jul M 111 * jhe. literature 

'JgNniiihat iJv*- Council. It fc 
■■'*' "W 11 u>: sucq a 
Of semantics” cart 


nearly all of them fraught with 
difficulties, increasingly of a political 
nature, and concludes with some 
general reflections on the place of the 
piece in Strauss's oeuvre. Ine superbly 
reproduced sketches and photographs 
are critically annotated, sometimes 
with a touch of professorial tetchiness. 
The range of productions considered is 
heavily German-Austrian oriented, 
which is understandable, though such 
interesting productions as the 
Olyndebourne Intermezzo and the 
Covent Garden Arabella are unfairly 
ignored. 

Given Hartmann's devotion to 
Strauss, one is prepared for the 
infrequency of comment on the blatant 
inadequacies of the operas, even on 
their own terms. Probably Hartmann 
was not aware that merely from 
reading his accounts of the successive 
works one can feel the onset of 
sclerosis from Die Frau dime Schatten 
onwards, and the sense that Strauss 
was, to put it gently, not writing from 
any urgent creative impulse. The 
subjects, with a couple of exceptions, 
seem to have been pickea with 
increasing randomness. No wonder the 
sets remain so elaborate; Strauss's 
operas simply could not survive a 
reduction to essentials, since most of 
them have none. Even the enchanting 
Capricclo needs its sumptuous 
trimmings. Strauss is a composer o( 
beguiling surfaces, ana such 
innovation as there has been in 
Straussian production has necessarily 
involved the importing of ever more 
bizarre glmmicluy, as in Joachim 
Heiz's Die aegyptfsche Helena. 

Karen Forsyth's book on Ariadne auf 
Naxos is a formidably industrious 
work, of a kind that is more likelv to 
advance the academic career ot its 
author than the understanding of its 
subject. Ariadne is, of course, a perfect 
choice for the kind of research that she 
has found it worthwhile to undertake. 
Tile two versions, separated by four 
years, generated a hnge amount of 
correspondence between the librettist 


and the composer, in the course of : of her extremely copious and complex 
which they debated minute questions material is admirable, and her writing 
of dramaturgy, the natme of the functional and Iurid. The major source 

- a rather severe one - of annoyance is 


central theme, 


seriousness 

consequent! 


degree 


should her inability to decide whether ot not 


aim at, and all the special her readers should know German. In 


difficulties involved in a work in which 


German 


the comic and the portentous are so quotations of more than four lines are 
intriguingly mixed. Miss Forsyth’s translated - it's not clear that they need 
diligence is exemplary, the award of a to be in German in the first place, quite 
doctorate a foregone conclusion. How often-but one is expected, though not 
many people who aren't being paid to consistently, to be able to read three 
read tne book will actual]v succeed in lines without assistance. And none of 


read the book will actually succeed in 
getting through it is another matter. If 
a supreme work of art were in 


lines without assistance. And none of 
the very numerous and lengthy 
footnotes is translated, though they 


a uestion, the necessary tedium would contain much absorbing material. On 
oubtless bc felt to be justified. But page L60, for example, having told the 
Ariadne is, in the end, a superior reader, perhaps to his surprise, that 
diversion. The theme of the Ariadne Hofmannsthal told Carl Burckhardt 
story - fidelity unto death versus an “that he had never really cared much 
easy come - easy go attitude - is not for Strauss’s music" (this is 19291) she 
explored with any degree of adds a footnote in which Burckhardt 


searchingness. And it is widely agreed 
that from Bacchus' entry onwards the 
opera degenerates into a tiresome 
bawling match. As usual in Strauss, 
happiness comes in an intolerably 

E retracted dose of C major; the wore 
ecomes “Wagner-ian”, but by no 
means Wagnerian. So Forsyth gives a 
detailed account of something which, 
charming and touching and amusing as 
most ot it Is. hardly needs the 
illumination of scholarship. 

None the less, the book is a high- 
grade specimen of Its genre. Once over 
some initial methodological problems, 


untranslaledly reports that when the 
two of them were snowed up together 
for the winter, 

Verdi engrossed Hofmannsthal a 
great deafin those months. He had 
bought a number of records of the 
Italian master; when he listened to 
the aria “Credo in un dio cruder, his 
expression was impressively stony, 
mask-like; he let the record play 
again, and listened with the closest 
attention, not speaking for a long 
time. He retired to his room ana 
didn't want to hear any other music. 
Such incidental illuminations would 


where she is dearly out of her depth- h « v ? helped the earnest, groping 
she writes, for instance, of the reader on his way. 

“intentional fallacy, that bite noire of As it Is, it is unlikely that another 
the genetic method”, whereas the work on Ariadne will ever be required, 
intentional fallacy, whatever it may be, .Miss Forsyth's estimate of the work 
is the stock-in-trade of “the genetic isn’t entirely dear, partly because on 
method" - she hurries relieveaiy and the last page her anxieties return, as 
welcomely on to brass tacks. Cause for well they might, about the relationship 


welcomely on to brass tacks. Cause for 
anxiety on the reader’s part doesn't 
immediately recede, since she refers a 


between “the genetic method” and the 
immediately recede, since" she refers a drawing of evaluative conclusions. It 
couple of pages later to “the older would be sad if opera criticism, 
Mozartian set number opera with its supposing it gets seriously under way, 
dear division between recitative and had to relive all the traumas^of literary 
aria", while one of Mozart's triumphs criticism in its connections with 
Js to exploit pr ignore tbal division as ho .■ scholarship: snd.but /IQt /q 
tiilnks nt', : j§ut after that hpr_expp$Ji loti < s\liiqrfsffig. ■ : 


The diva’s devotee 





several of tlw pWjgRjJjS) 
tragedians Bre alread^^ 
Homer has only 
compared 
optimism of Aesdy 
powqjr of Petiho’s « 


Stephen Pickles . 

Giovanni Battista Meneghini 

My Wife Maria Callas 
Translated by Henry Wlsneski 
331pp. Bodley Head. £9.95. 

0 370 305 02 .7 _ 

It is in a way pitiful that this book 
should have been written. Maria 
Callas’s husband, however, had had 
enough of the drivel written about his 
wife. After Arianna Stassinopoulos’s 
Marla: Beyond the Callas Legend (an 
extraordinary exerdse in deification 
and self-identification) he dedded to 
tell the true story. 

Unfortunately for those best able to 
tell it, the truth is often ft very private 
affair. It is to Giovanni Battista 
Meneghini’s credit that he declined 
many lucrative offers for his fttpry; 
Callas is a subject for the best-seller; a 
fact of which many, have taken 
advantage. • No such motive • can be 
ascribed to the octogenarian 
Meneghini. His undertaking centres on 
emotional loss, not financial gain. In 
that way it Is a sad volume, and by 
contrast the vicarious gloss of other 
Callas books isshown for what it is. But 
the whole truth can be as embarrassing 
for the reader as for the teller: one 
party invades privacy at the/ejnetant 
invitation of the other. As Meneghini 
says: “It seemed to be a betrayal of 
Maria to make public whftt we hid 
fchared together, what she had confided 
to me. t lived for Maria, I dedicated a 
large pait of my life to her. and I never 
stopped loving her. Now it is my duty 
to defend her memdry". ■: 

MeheghjfiTs is a love-story. It would 
be unite to criticize him for too often 

his character may;; offenj appear 
compro 

ahdprosajcyamcH. 

qf glamour 

■ relatively <• supcrflciar>remftrks> about 
; opera there tan attractive plalntiefts 


some critics refer to her “putting up 
with him” it seems clear that Callas 
loved him. That above all is what he 
wishes us to believe. 


Meneghini tells the story veiy 
simply. This enables him to divide their 
world into black and white, and so to 
sustain a sense of himself aB her true 
lover and most significant mentor. "No 
one discovered Maria Callas. It is all 
fabrication. Even before hearing her 
sing, I wbb moved by her story. She was 
a young girl desperately in need of 
help. Bnd I offered U without asking for 
anything in return.” This reads like the 


asked, and no more of that ‘Yes, sir’, 
‘Yes, ma’am' nonsense." . 

For Bit . his understanding, 
Meneghini remains subject to Callas T s 
frequently "uncompromising. 

Intransigent attitude". Her dislike of 
Visconti’s homosexuality overrules 
Meneghini’s admiration for him. “Her 
aversion was obvious, extreme, and at 
times almost maniacal. She said that, 
she did not want him with her, that 
even his scent and breath ahnoyed 
her.” Yet she could have been 
expected to sympathize with Visconti's 
high ideals, his contempt for vulgarity 


anything in return.” This reads like the high ideals, his contempt for vulgarity 
prftds of a sentimental opera’s firet act, and for easily won approval. His 
because Meneghini'wants us to be as remarks about herVicttgUajre some of 

_i t__ fhA mntl tn lino written nhnnt that 


moved as he was. But, such simplicity 
became his great weakness within the 
drama: for Callas did hot long remain 
the desperate, young girl. It is in the 
nature of what sne could achieve, 
onstage that she would develop into a 
richly complicated, character. There 
; can be IlttfodoUht thatshewarseducied 
away from him; and yet she allowed, 
herself to be, the allure of passion 
being intensified by her constant 
enactment of it as an operatic heroine. 
It seems inevitable that the charming 
love-notes to Meneghini should turn to 
angry writs and violent exchanges? She 
could write to him: “Iflput everything 
that I feel for you mtblsoldo, I Will be 
marvellous:” These ' are remarkable 
feelings, aqd likely to have a limited 
life. ;;; •••:; ; - 

: Tbe violence^ CaUas’s charaptcr is 
sufficient warning. A waiter who tries 
to touch!her breasts is attacked with 
such force that he gashes his head open 
. ion the hotel room door, Callas smashes 
'la dish of spaghetti over her father s 
1 mistress, when she takes exception to 
her singing.. During Tosco ,-,when 
Barreto Rato irtplaceS. k Herewith 
Tebaldi, fthe threatens ■ lum jrith .a 
.'brOtae mkfttapd, wd knees Wat Jn,tne 
•Stomach for attempting 
polk*.•Tlial'to?.same'Krwn should 
dfrw up “Prussian guidelines, fprthe 
domestic? fo Milan r* no wrp rf “*,Tw'o 
bt them; / artrevealing, eitoughj 
VAbsdlute : clearness, "WaMjV^Md 
Without excurts,from.anyonf i] .Odd 


the most telling written about that 
famous role: 

all the Traviatas of the future, soon, 
but ■ not immediately (because 
human, arrogance: is a fault 


Gfllyirtel^ * n thebegfo nlh'grTh'in 
: (when they feel that enough tmje has 
■ passed so as-not to-run the nek of 
direct comparison) much. Then all 
of it; 

For.the rest, Meneghifii‘wtiteft of 
Onaftsis and his. gang as one,might 


My Wife” and "Dlary pf a, Bctrayftl“ 
Qtjier singers receive spaffte comment 
and Callas'* . detractors ! arc 


blind infatuation; and his, suspicion 
that she rorpmitted suicide shows hfa 


-constant susceptibility (o the idea of 
her as the “young girl desperately in 
need of help'’. 

There is a photograph qf. the La 
Scaln Traviflta (1955) in the book. It Is 
the second act- Bastianlrii looks on as 
Callas turns away in anguish. The 
eloquence of the picture beggars the 
written word, as tne silent Meneghini 
must have believed for so long. It is sad 
that his silence had to Be broken. 

The Metropolitan ■ Open Classics 
Library is a new series, and this week 
sees the publicitloh of its first volume, 
which is devoted to Der Rosetikavalier 
(203pp. Utile, Brown. £9.95. 0 31$ 
56834 i). It' contains a foreword by 

Anthony A. Bliss, General Managerof 

the Metropolitan Opera,, .an 
introduction to the opera by George R., 
Marek; who 'also > contribute^ a 
“Reevaluatloii" of Straus?’* relations 
with Hofmannsthala sumtiw of , the 
dpCra by ;Jqh'n Gox,‘ the complete 
libretto in German, with parallel 
English translation, the production 
history of Der Rosenkaimlier el the 
Mel, with lists of casts and 
performances, : and ■■ ’ a/ colour 
photographic essay on their current, 
lavish, production. *niere are also a 
■bibliography and a discography, 

■ Michael Kennedy '*: Strauss y ' firet 
published in 1976, W: recenjly-been- 
reissued iii,paperback.(224pp. Pent.-: 
i £3.95. 0 460'0?176 J),Jl bps extensive 
sections Of biography and criticism, ns 
.well as n calendar, a catalogue of works 
■ ted a biblibgrtphy Of-Strauss studles. 
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Terms for disagreeing on 


Roger Scruton 

A Dictionary of Political Thought 

499pp. Macmillan. £12. 

0 313 33439 6 __ 

“The light of humane minds’’, said 


them: aggressively and tendenliously, 
as slogans for campaigns and rallying- 
cries for factions. But the possibility of 
basing a theory of politics on exact and 
agreed definitions of these concepts is 
as remote now as ever. Why are we in 
this position? Why is definitional 
agreement in politics so difficult to 


Thomas HobbeS, “is Perspicuous secure? fs it simply bad behaviour - a 


Words, but by exact definitions first refusal in the universities and among 
snuffed, and purged from ambiguity, political thinkers generally to 
Metaphors, ana senseless and recognize our responsibility to the 
ambiguous words, are like Ignesfatui; world at large? Oraoes the persistence 
andreasoninguponthem.iswancfering of these difficulties tell us something 
amongst innumerable absurdities; ana deeper and more important about the 
their end, contention and sedition, or nature of political thought? 
contempt." It was his awareness of the We trace to Hobbes not only the 
violence of words and of the possibility demand for clarity but also the 
that a mere philosopher could Right beginnings of an explanation of why 
men from Obeying the Laws of their .uff mac unli'lfolv In Ha 


and reasoning upon them, is wandering 
amongst innumerable absurdities; ana 


men from Obeying the Laws of their 
Countrey with empty names" that led 
Hobbes to propose a radically new 
science of politics. If only political 
science could be built up as a system of 
clear and unequivocal definitions. 


that demand was unlikely to be 
satisfied. Hobbes was among the first 
to distinguish clearly between what we 


science ot politics, if only political n o W call the emotive and the 

science could be built up as a system of descriptive meaning of a term, and to 
c * e ¥ i. a S d un ‘$ u,v ° cal definitions, recognize the importance of this 
modelled an the structure of his distinction for a pathology of political 
beloved Euchd, then a reader could no ^enc*. Take, for example, the 


Jeremy Waldron 

disagreement is. But if the concept is 
essentially contested, then it is crazy to 
expect the rival conceptions to 
converge. 

If some of the concepts of politics are 
essentially contested, why not abandon 
them ana replace them with ones that 
are not? The real importance of 
Gallie's idea lies in his suggestion that, 
in most of these cases, an on-going 
dispute about the “true meaning 1 ' of 
the concept may do more in the long 
run to develop and enrich the tradition 
of thought in which the concept 
originated, and nurture the values and 
purposes for which it was originally 
introduced, than any set of sterile 
Hobbesian definitions would do. The 
examples thar he gave in his original 
paper were the concepts of democracy, 
art, science and the Christian my of 
life. (More recently, his analysis'has 
been extended to disputes about the. 


more deny the nensssity of absolute Sniepis of monarchy 

According to the traditio/al 
mii^uL^Sri Aristotelian view, these concepts 
£5 L " dcnote 9 ulte different forms of 

taJKSES P° Ulical organization, with different 

SSnEHJi ar ?hS e lLnc b JKJ d Wn?.h«^ C Mtur “. different merits and, most 
definition - that was the Hobbesian i mnnr *a n ii u ^irr A « n » n..» 


remedy for 
disorder. 


political 


It is a mark perhaps of Hobbes's meaning is exactly the same: they both 
failure in this enterprise, and a tribute denote the government of many by one 
certainly to the continuity of Western man, usually a king. What differs is the 
political thought, that the very emotive meaning: “Tyranny is the 
problems of definition he was name that Monarchy is called by men 
determined to resolve in 1651 remain that like it not. ” Since men are affected 
focal points of theoretical dispute in in different ways by the same 
political studies today. Justice phenomena, there is bound to be an 
democracy, law, freedom , rights, inbuilt “inconstancy” In the way that 
power t authority an? sovereignty-, we emotively loaded language is used, 
simply do not have generally accepted ‘‘Forone man calleth Wisdome, what 
definitions for any of these cardinal another calleth /bare; and one cruelty, 
terms. We know what they mean of what another justice. And therefore 
course, or rather we know now to use such names can never be true mounds 
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Aristotelian view, these concepts 
denote quite different forms of 
political organization, with different 
natures, different merits and, most 
Importantly, different prognoses. But 
Hobbes points out that, as these terms 
are commonly used, their descriptive 
meaning is exactly the same: they both 
denote the government of many by one 
man, usually a king. What differs is the 
emotive meaning: “Tyranny is the 
name that Monarchy is called by men 
that like it not.” Since men are affected 
in different ways by the same 

f phenomena, there is bound to be an 
nbuilt “inconstancy” in the way that 
emotively loaded language is used. 
''For one man calleth Wisdome, what 
another calleth /rare; and one cruelty, 
what another justice. And therefore 
such names can nevfir be true grounds 
of any ratiocination.” , . 
j The 1 diagnosis has remained a' 
popular one. fn the middle of this 
century, when the emotive theory of 
ethics was much in vogue, a lot of 
attention was paid to what happens 
when the emotional and the desenptive 
meaning of a concept begin to come 
apart. In 1938, the American 
philosopher Charies Stevenson 
introduced the idea of a persuasive 
definition - the process whereby a 
familiar word is given a new descriptive 
meaning while its old emotive meaning 
remains substantially unchanged. 
Tl\us, for Instance,.someone may try 
and' define' “freedom" as “the 
recognition of social duty"; because If 
only the good emotional vlbrqtiohs 
[hat surround the wbtd “freedom” can 
be associated psychologically with the 
concept .of duty, we ought be able to 
persuade people to accept more 
i Willingly the risours of communal life 


willingly the rigours of communal life; 
Of, m a’ similar sort of way, 
“democracy" may be redefined; as 
"submission to the will of the Party” - 
again- In an endeavour to- red heel 
people's interests nnd allegiance, by 
associating the favourable emotive 
overtones of “democracy" with the not 
immediately .attractive concept of 
party domination. This pattern of 
analysis exercised considerable 
influence in-the 1940s and 1950s. It 
teemed to explain the operation of 
propaganda and advertising, and it 
'afforded the philosopher* congenially 
cynical yiew. of what was going on in 
political: debate, 

In the latte 1950s, however, a new 
account df the “inconstancy” oF 
political terminology began to emerge. 
An.important paper by Vf. B.: Gafiie. 

EE **!Aristotelian 
Society, 1056-7) Introduced us to the 
idea Of “essentially contested 



ut, 


A plate from Journal des Luxus und der 
Moden. Vol.2, Weimar, 1787, In the 
British Library, showing comfortable 
and functional clothing for children, 
based on the theories of John Locke. ■ 


true meaning of justice , liberty and 
power.) It is certainly plausible to 
argue that democratic theory, the 
artistic and scientific traditions of the 
West, Christian ethics, and many of the 
other preoccupations of political 
science, have been advanced rather 
than retarded, and that our thinking 
about the coilcepts in question has 
become more subtle and sophisticated, 
as a resplt of these perennial and 
apparently intractable disputes. 

It has to be said that none of this is 
uncontraverslal. Many theorists reject 
Gallie's analysis altogether: they say 
that the proponents of essential 
contestability are committed to a' 
hopeless conceptual relativism. Others 
make great use of Gallie's phrase but 
reject nis account of the importance of 
essential contestability, using the 
notion simply as a cover for their own 


proper qse of Which Inevitably involves 
endless, disputes about their proper 
use? ,. In other words, there may be 
concepts whose essence it is to be 
disputed, concepts whose meaning has 
not been correctly understood if a user 
does not realize that he is engaging 1 
immediately in a contest as to its true 
meaning. If Gallie's view is correct- 
then it Is a naive mistake to call for 
agreed definitions of these concepts. 
We mayjustly demand that each rival 
conception of contested concepts 
should be defined as clearly, as 
possible, so that we know what the 


scepticism about objective standards 
and ideals in politics. Some prefer to 
stick with Stevenson’s more openly 
cypical account of what is going on. 
Arid many persevere ip the Hobbesian 
felth that, despite everything; a'set Of 
ekact and agreed definitions in politics 
aught to be possible. 

Controversial or not, there is no 
denying the. importance of these 
developments. My first and most 
fundamental criticism of Roger 
Sermon's Dictionary of Political 
Thought is thatlt contrives somehow to 
avoidany reference to them. There is a 
sketchy arid inadequate entry in the 
dictionary for persuasive definition - a 
few lines about “attaching the value of 
One thing tQ the reality of another", but 
no indication thatSteveiiBon's Idea was 
connected with a theory of emotive 
meaning, and no awareness of the 
significance of his idea for the 
entenmse of instructing a dictionary 
in this area. As for the more recent 
developments, Scruton does not list or 
“ ™%essenUalfy t contested concept or 
the distinction beteen concept and 

he 2! ak « no allusion 
to Gallie s contribution- or its 


subsequent discussion in political 
theory. This cannot be because 
Scruton is unacquainted with essential 
contestability: the phrase is introduced 
once, out of the blue, and without 
further explanation in his entry for 
philosophy. But elsewhere, in the 
entries for democracy, freedom,power, 
and justice, for example, Gallie's idea 
is conspicuous by its absence. 

This is certainly very odd. I would 
have thought that any account of rival 
and disputed definitions in a dictionary 
of this sort would cry out for some 
reference to current theories about the 
cause and nature of conceptual 
disagreement. It is not as if we nave 
one batch of theorists offering their 
alternative definitions and another 
batch (whom Scruton can afford to 
Ignore) offering theories about what 
the first lot are doing. The same 
theorists are doing both lobs. Political 
theory is now (ana if Hobbes is typical 
it has always been) an extremely self- 
conscious activity. One would certainly 
expect a dictionary to be at least as 
seif-conscious about the process of 
definition as the users of the words it is 
defining. 

I do not want to suggest that Scruton 
has simply gone ahead and presented, 
under cover of a dictionary, his own 
favoured conceptions of the 
controversial concepts in question, or 
that he has been unfair to any of the 
disputants. On the whole, he has set 
out the rival positions in a clear and 
even-handed way. My worry is that the 
casual reader may come away with an 
impression that these disagreements 
simply exist. It will be a mystery to him 
why they go on year after year, and 
why the antagonists have not agreed 
centuries ago to disengage on the basis 
of a redefinition of terms. 

I suspect also that in one or two 
places Scruton's failure to address 
these issues has affected his 
presentation of the firet-order 
disputes. Reading the entry for power, 
for example, one does not get a sense 
of any of the major controversies that 
have surrounded the concept in the 
past twenty years. How closely is 
power to be associated with overt 
conflict? What is the relation between 
power and violence? Is power a 
function of individuals or of social 
structures which in some sense 
constitute individuals? What Is the 
relation between rival conceptions of 
power and rival methodologies in 
political science? The discussion of 
these issues is inextricably bound up 
with essential contestability ana 
conceptual relativism. It may be unfair 
to Scruton, but I have a hunch (hat his 
failure to address the one set of issues 
has led him to neglect the other. 

Blood has been shed over the 
meaning of "justice" and "power” but 
not, I suspect, over the meaning of 
“Thomas” and “Roger”. Proper names 
provide us with a different sort of 
entertainment. As one would expect, 
Scruton's dictionary lists names of 
thinkers as well as concepts and 
movements, and it is diverting to 
thumb through and see who's in and 
who's out among our contemporaries. 

Twenty-two living thinkers' are 
listed, of whom onlydx rate more than 
a couple of lines; Althusser, Hayek, 
Noaclj Oakeshott, Popper and 
Rawls. (The greatest amount of space 
is devoted to Nozick, but then his ideas 
probably '.more in need of 
articulation than anyone elsc’s.) Of the 
otner sixteen, tour are economists, two 
are psychiatrists, one a philosopher 
(Quine), and the rest “social theorists” 
of one sort or another. There are 


individuality and by the facX& 
not fit easily into any of the 
rehools and traditions which L5£ 
discusses. acwo * 

On the great dead thiafo, 
Scr utons articles are helpfu] E 
predictable. The occasional emxk 
predictable loo. “The withering 
of the state” is not Marx's phnaetj 


theorizing below the threshold 


ui me sLflie, wmen is a some** 
different idea, not mentioned ataflu 
the dictionary. Bentham's priDdriea 
utility is not ‘The greatest happiE 
the greatest number” (an ieowC 
formula like “The fastest car fa fc 
lowest price”) but rather “The news 
total happiness of the communin' 
There is a serious omission in fc 
article on Kant of any discussionoilb 
political philosophy, as opposed to In 
ethics. Kant's account of fe 
distinction between virtue and kata 
and his “hypothetical” social cootncj 
idea, are both overlooked. Ati 
Rousseau did not say that “DiRd 
democracy is the only form d 
government that can preserve maa’i 
natural liberty”. Rousseau maintahti 
that the people as a whole should ajm 
on the fundamental law and tfai 
constitution, but that government (i 
the sense of mundane legislation tri 
administration) could never be 
democratic, not even in Geneva. 

I have concentrated at length a. 
Scruton's account of the more fonifa 
aspects of political thought: the wt£ 
trodden controversies and dc 
household names. But I suppose thrill 
people buy this book, they will don 
not because they want to look if 
Socrates or Hobbes or /»Wf, 
but because they want to know w 
instance, what coimtedbidkj. 
ultramontanism, narodnik • w 
timocracy mean. It is the jargoo ri 
political thought, the technical tens, 
the portmanteau words, the acronjnUi 


Kathleen Wilkes 

CTji, Wollheim and James 

Borens (Editors) 

Essays on Freud 
ii tgn Cambridge University Press. 
S&ck B £7.95). 
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Mil own neglect of philosophy, as 
, taUSubs reminds us in this volume, 
2* “neatly facilitated by 
^&p«dty".TJUha 4 no 
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t r i? wor ^> here are my complaints. 

2 2 “ a £ “ 6 wh y Isaiah Berlin, 

Robert Dahl, H. L. A. Hart, C. b! 
Macpherson, and Thomas Kuhn have 
been dropped from the side; they seem 
at least , as important to political 
EgSf EHasCanetti, SesJaw 
Milosz and E. P. Thompson. (But 
Berlin and the others are in-good 
company; somehow Socrates appears 

too t there is no 

M?S 2 acco V nt , of *e thought of 
Michel Foucault of Hannah Arendt. 

{ESS *l? an lines for 

Scruton, yet both haVe produced work 




trie portmanteau woros, uie acron™, 
,and the names of the sects, the Swxh 
and the factions which occupy mcsifli 
this dictionary and in which Its grtaiai 
value consists. 

One of the most useful terms tta 
Scruton defines is "marxlrinr. J 
marxlze is to scatter allusions toMcJ 
thought in one’s speeches and writug 
usually to Impress others with oart 
leftist credentials. ("But scrips^., 
comrades, all marxizlng aside 
etc.) In a raT© flash of » 
consciousness, Scruton notes w 
marxizing Is an occupational tow* 
a dictionary compiler. On my comi# 
finds its necessary to marxize j®, 
extent of 153 entries (out of a poaW - 
1200) dealing with Marxist 
Marxist names or concepts; Wn«p* 
consider it, this is an imme n »|W3 
for the thought of one man to l»w>" 
on a discipline - to have jww*®, 
more than an eighth of Its sp« JK 
vocabulary. (Either that, • 

thought have managed to wj 
themselves In terms 
immediately intelligible and for . 
no dictionary is necessary.; - ^ • 

Connected witfi this k 
political thought of the 
vocabulary of economics-, -jj ■ 
defines more than # 1.80 
economic terms (thatsM'^.; 
the Marxist ones), and in 
his dictionary will be as- neirVj 
academic political theoristsJJv - ^ 
journalists, librarians, blstonto. 
marxlzere who will, Ithink.nw^, 
main audience. . . • - . j 

I have been, ratjiet 
Scnitdn’s Dictionary ( pL .‘°^ 
Thought. It is not ad 
arid there are some serioua v^ $ 
But I should say d 

would every compiler of 
feel obliged, 

architecture. Common r[vf",’ |' 

Opus Del, sex and /noco^^^ 
Sparkles pccflsionriUy,^^^^! 
provocative rind ;^ i Jjh ; 
Definition in polite 
is a difficult and tWHgSSi 
but Rosdr Siniton has 


but Rog^r Sirutop 
produce a helpfur an^ 
scintillatingmanual '■} 

dangerous tnde:*^ ” r ■> 


Srimentfll studies (“I cannot put 
JSraluocn these confirmations.. . 

m ft can do no harm") has deterred 
from trying to assess the 
^lirlal vulnerabffity of his theory. 

; Re present volume tries to derive 
; fog Freud's work conclusions 
gknnt both to philosophical 
rncbology and to the problem of the 
(oentiGc status of bis hypotheses. 
Ainosl all the contributors are 
rgjosopbers. and those that might not 
stacribe teems elves are concerned 
nth questions of theory or method. 
Aputtrom this, the collection bas little 
wtp, indeed, once or twice Freud Is 
ntber the gate-crasher than the host at 
As philosophical bean-feast. A final 
prt&ninary: the relation of this book 
lois predecessor, Richard Wollheim’s 
O&rsophen on Freud, is puzzling. At 
taiseven of the articles are reprinted 
ho the 1974 collection, and it is 
surly a missed opportunity to overlap 
» extensively with a deservedly 
, poplar volume ‘ only’ eight years in 

| mi-.. 

Ibe sdenrific standing of 
1 psychoanalysis is a recurrent theme In 
uqy articles. Clark Glymour, B. R. 
Cadn.ef al, Patrick Suppes and 
Heraioe Warren, all deal explicitly 
wife the problem, but the familiar 
: wsoM-Yeraus-caiises debate concerns 
any, as does the question of 

MfinltAP AMfl <n 
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Ndos of normality, emphasizes the 
w* that needs to be done to make the 
way of instincts more reliable. The 
wpduslpn left in the reader's mind is, 
surprisingly, “not proven”. 
wjkom encouragingly shows hqw 
JRnlghtwtaboutobtaining evidence 
against a set of psychoanalytic 
vetoes, but then discouraglngly 
how the description of the Rat ■ 
case fails to support Freud's 
jcpukins Nonetheless, Glymour’s 
Jocw-teatlng strategy" is one that 


J" ■ . ““o auntcKV IB uuc uiai tUr% , 

tapsl I interest those who hope to props that 

iwW I upon Freud’s inattention to ^ 


assume the truth of Freudian theory, 01 ( 
else content themselves with a 1 
minimalist interpretation: retaining, i 
say, the dynamic unconscious but 
prudently neglecting heftier 
theoretical postulates such as 
inlroiection, incorporation, Thanatos, 
the superego, resistance and the like. 
Of the former group, Suppes and 
Warren produce an impressive I 
taxonomy of forty-four different < 
defence mechanisms, so characterized ; 
that they could be subjected to ’ 
empirical investigation. It is perhaps ' 
ungenerous to comment how : 
reminiscent this seems of the number- 
juggling in which post-Humean 
associationist psychologists indulged: 
now three Principles of Association, 
then nineteen, here one, there twenty- 
four. In any case, for anyone convinced 
of the overall viability of Freudian 
theory, this is exactly the sort of work 
that is most essential. It seems at first 
that B. J. O’Shaughne^sy, who claims 
to look for “certain phenomena in 
mental life that make plausible such a 
theory as that of the id”, is equally 
seeking to support the empirical basis 
of part of Freud’s work. However, it 
quickly becomes apparent tht he hands 
himself anything else he wants from the 
backing theory (Eros, the ego with all 
its powers and characteristics, 
secondary elaboration, the Apollonian 
dream-work), and against this 
background it is hardly surprising to 
discover that one needs the id too. As a 
sympathetic exegesis, the essay is 
helpful; but it provides no independent 
support for the postulation or the id. 
Wollheim accepts one of the most 
theoretical strands of Freud’s theory, 
the speculations about introjection. 
incorporation and projection, and 
shows how there are extra wrinkles to 
the mind-body- relation if one accepts 
that mental states represent 
themselves'as bodily states; I was left 
uncertain about the implications that 
Wollheim thinks his intricate 
arguments have for the mind-body 
question generally, and the uses to 
which he puts the crucial notion of 
“self-representation” baffled me 
completely. 

At the other extreme are those 
whose discussions are practically 
independent of Freud, and certainly 
independent of the full-blown theory. 
Donald Davidson’s treatment of 
motivated irrationality, an important 
successor to his well-known article on 
weakness of will, need never have 
mentioned Freud at all; Stuart 
Hampshire and David Pears seem to 
need little more than the assumption of 
a reasonably active now-conscious 
‘ (that is, not ■'the System Ucs" in all its 
glory) plus a concession that genetic 
explanation has a role to play - two 
oroos that many non-Freudians would 


ordinary language implications of 
homely psychological terms when wc 
ascribe them to non-human systems or 
to parts of the agent. Keith Gunderson 
remarks somewhere that the fact that 
rolling stones and rolling people share 
the property of gathering no moss does 
not make one a borderline case of the 
other; even if the ego, or the left 
hemisphere, or a computer, are 
characterized in “human" terms, it is 
yet not necessarily appropriate to 
wonder whether they will catch a chill 
without warm pyjamas- precisely what 
implications are indeed common to the 
ordinary and to the extended 
ascriptions of mentalistlc terms is, as 
Nagel emphasizes, something we have 
yet to discover. The result may be very 
difficult to imagine; in Nagel's terms, it 
may be impossible to understand “what 
it is like to be” the System Ucs or the 
right hemisphere of the human brain; 
but that is a consequence we surely 
have to accept. 

Nagel’s reservations about the 


capacities of ordinary language and 
commonsense understanding arc 
interestingly complemented by Adam 
Morton's aiscussio of the impact of 
psychoanalytic theory upon ' our 
everyday conception of ourselves. His 
thesis is suggestive rather than solidly 
argued; in fact, the only instanace 
given of a Freudian term that has 
entered the vernacular is “compulsive" 
(I pass over the regrettable "anal | 
room"). The essay provokes several 
questions; in particular, just how 
extensive and significant is the 
infection from psychoanalytic theory, 
especially when compared to that from 
'systems-theory; and how much will 
prove to be no more than the fatuous 
“psychobabble", whose prevalence 
Morton also acknowledges? 

There is something in this collection 
for everybody; although, perhaps, no 
more than a few will find a great deal. 
Given the slimness of the unifying 
thread, this is scarcely a surprising 
result. 


Back to nature 


Onora O’Neill 

Roger Trigg 

The Shaping of Man: Philosophical 
Aspects of Sociobiology 
186pp. Blackwell. £12.50 (paperback, 
£5.95). 
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£#nfrnatoiy considerations. The 
Wributiori of Cosin et al. a rather 

S . attack upon assorted critics of 
i. prank Cioffi in particular, 
not have been printed without 
gjeut Cioffi's target article. As it is, 
"jknor of the attack - Cioffi “tears” 
9*8“ “om Freud (whereas Cosin et 
“JMTely “quote" Cioffi?) ■ and 
^figments or his 


.www, U on-sequirur - puts me 
^ypnthy firmly behind those' 

fete < °j V th ® <tontributors deals 

5?% with the severe threat of 
2, nnderdetermination. This 
SErfi» more noticeable in that 

has recently (h, The 
tEHLi J 0 ? ■' Psychoanalysis) 

i'W'nlopcd the' question 
“Couldn't. the 
tinted h ,®ve been differently 
H. ftngl’s book appeared too 
, djamssfon in this 
but the problem is 


be willing to grant. Perhaps all three 
would regard tnis as an oversimplifica¬ 
tion of their positions, but I expect 
that philosophers and psychologists 
alike, whatever opinion they hold of 
Freud, will want to concern themselves 
with Hampshire’s characteristically 
subtle discussion of dispositions and 
memory, and with Pears’s analysis of 
the nature and distinguishing marks of 
various forms of conflict^, akrasia, 
self-deception and cognitive disso¬ 
nance. • '■ 

Even with a minimalist Adoption -of 
Freud’s theory, practically, all the 
contributors either assume or discuss 
the metaphors which characterize, the 
divided mind.', Sartre’s objections op 
this score are the most familiar, and It is 
Pears rather than Herbert Fingarette 
who puts them in perspective; 
W. D, Hart develops a oercdptual 
model of consciousness, leaving it 
unclear how far the model can be. 


This book does not offer any 
substantive account of “the shaping of 
man”; but it deals with far more than 
the “philosophical aspects of 
soriobiology”. Roger Trigg addresses 
the enormous question of whether 
there is any common human nature, 
and while he does not demonstrate that 
there is, he does, provide forceful 
: reasons for believing .that, we Cannot 

S it very faf in human endeavours if 
ere is not. 

Trigg first considers various modern 
writers who have held that there is no 
common human nature. Some, like 
Sartre, have, seen only the diversity 
of self-definition of individual men; 
others, including Collingwood and 
Gadamer, have seen rather the 
diversities of culture and tradition. 
Trigg argues that denying a common 
human nature calls the very 
comprehensibility of others into 
question. If their nature is not ours, 
then their concepts and understanding 
will not be ours, and our understanding 
of their thought, literature and past is 
impossible: ,l hermeneutics becomes a 
necessary, and at the same time 
impossible, discipline". In discarding 
; all conception of a common human 
! nature, modem would-be humanists 
have locked themselves into forms of 
1 relativism which undermine the 
I possibility of literary, historical and 
moral understanding. They avoid this 
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ultimate tacOhererit*; Although. Teel, 
the difficulty here is purely much 
exanfferated 1 ’ by- undue. . -literal- 
■ SkSedness. As Tbomw Nagel (^ 
much alia) suggests, We shoulq by now 
be reronrfle/to, the idea ^eoriring 


terms mot ju?t psychoanalysismut tne 

relatively.reputable wen&l .of 
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only when, despite the rhetoric, they 
maintain or: reintroduce some 
conception of common human nature. 
Fortunately, Trigg argues, ! Sartre, 

A second' group of : modem writers 
also denies that there.is any common 
human nature, but for'scientific rather 
than humanistic reasons. If-reality is 
seen as socially constructed. Or u 
human beings are takert fo be; entirely 
the products of their environraente. 
then every think men are or can be is to 
. be .explained in-terms-pf something 
Other than human nature. Triggargue$. 
that : such deterministic., Iheones 
dispense with 1 a concept of human ■ 
nature at the cost of underajttir)g all; 
treasons : for their ^vn acceptance. 
Within , a global determinism ; beUef 
itself is determined, rather than held 
for-.' reasons,,, • and ;, hence, .the, 
determinism itself capnot be'jhejd for 
reasons. This argument is hoi hew, but, 
is- - deployed effectively aga list a 
number: of distinct deforpilnispfis,; 

Epistemological; difficult fes ate Shown j 
togwajt those. jWhoae ;awal of humjjj- 
nature undercuts, bonc^tiqift of truth,, 
and - reason, as well as 
denial iinderciits sh^ed ifcnguugo a^d 
■' understanding;. y : _''{.*);' -V -y.>, 


human beings as lacking in common 
nature, although it Is less clear about 
whether there is a common human 
nature. However, in Trigg's view, it 
does not avoid all the difficulties into 
which writers who have denied 0 
common human nature have fallen. 
Sociobiologists who have advocated a 
form of genetic determinism have 
exposed their theory to the same 
collapse of the notions of truth and 
reason, and hence of reasons for its 
own acceptance, which other global 
determinisms have faced. 
Sociobiologists who take their theory 
to explain only aspects of human 
behaviour and variety can claim only 
quite specific achievements. The 
mechanisms of natural selection enn 
account for behaviour only in so far as 
its genetic basis would have been more 
Mkcly - to W^Ve rAhaif. alfofnajiyef.. 
Hence the ‘Wu(sto] , ' of parehti-ana- 
incest taboos might, though they heed 
not, have a genetic basis. But there Is 
no way. in which species-wide 
“altruism", could be similarly 
explained, since such behaviour 
typically gives advantage to rivals and 
competitors, so reducing the chance of 
survival of “altruist" genes. Genuine 
altruism and cultural and moral 
diversity are not, In Trigg's v jew, 
likely to be explained 
sociobiologically. At most, certain 
tendencies may be shown to have a 
genetic basis. However, once we 
construe socioblology as less than a 
global genetic determinism, the 
question is open, as traditionally, of 
whether morality and culture require 
; us to fall in with or to resist our natural 
1 tendencies. 

; These arguments provide .solid 
p reasons against rejecting the 
- conception of a common human 
i nature. But Trigg is tantallzingly brief 
; on what he thinks that nature may be, 
, or how it might be investigated. He 
I says little about his underlying reallsrn 
' about species and. its .further 
‘ implications, and still less about tile 
r-. 
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Metaphysics 

Methods and Problems 
GEORGE N. SCHLESINGER 
What« metaphysics? What are 
the methods and techniques ir 
employs? What kinds of problem 
fall within its scope? This lively 
introduction to metaphysics 
explores these questions in terms 
that students can understand 
and at the same time brings new 
insights to bear on perennial 
philosophical debates. 

288 pages, hardback £18.50 
(0631 r 3124 8] 

paperback E6.95 (0 631 131256) 

Berkeley 

New Edition 
G. J. WARNOCK 
'His exposition and criticism are 
exact, coherent and lucid. 'Times 
Literary Supplement. In this 
revised edition G. J. Warnock 
examines all Berkeley's major 
philosophical works and dis- ■ 
cusses his most original and 
interesting contributions to 
questions still debated by 
philosophers. 

240 pages, hardback £15.00 
{0 631 13097 7| 

paperback £5.95 (0 631 13119 I) 
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He. does not discuss whether an 
adequate conception of human nature 
would have to - be universally | 
exemplified, or, whether It 'cotald be 
lacking in some ‘hjnnpturaJ’ 1 humans. 
Above all he avoids both claims and 
speculation off what humati nature is. 
He observes Ytjiat' “the concept of. 
human flatufo does not'require any 
particular fnetephys{<Ml background; , 
and that .4 does not stand,or fall with, 
for example, physlcalism.or theism dr, 
even soaobloiogy. lii commpnf'witn 1 
6ome other -recent Wrifort. *'■tor 
'example; Altaic MacIntyre to [After.. 
Virtue and Yifrit Haksar' in Liberty, 
Eduality and perfectionism, "hefosists 
that "we < cinfiot •' dp Mthout some 

. ri;_■_ 
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deferininaleebcpuot ofhpman name 
“that t heeb a rfict eristic :episte mologie al 
difficultiW of establishing , whet is 

rt&tural W maft erderie. wWt/Mgg.s 
argument Shows is tpat thfo diffisqE 
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Morality and 
Language 

G. J. WARNOCK 

These essays on a number of 

important topics related to 

, epistemology, morality and. 

; language arerr]odqjsx^.phllo : 1 y 
>s6phicaYfeasontng and lucid - - . 
exposition, Among the themes 1 
examined are truth, causation, 
liberty and ordinary language. 

224 pages. £17.5010 631 13098 5] • 

Science and Moral 
Priority 

The Merging of Mind, Brain 
arid Human Values 
ROGER SPERRY ' 

'This volume will guide both. 
speculative philosophy and 
scientific examination of the 
evidence for years to come in 
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Supervenient thoughts 
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Colin McGinn 
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To begin with the author's epilogue: 
the philosophy of mind must remain in 
the heart of philosophy. For 
philosophy's animating task is to 
understand both the world and our 
ability to understand it, but we can 
understand neither what the world is 
like nor how we come to appreciate it if 
we are ignorant of the nature of the 
minds that set out to tackle such 
questions: namely, our own. If we are, 
so to speak, ail wearing mental sun¬ 
glasses, then our perception of (he 
Form of the Good will be misleading. 
An acceptable metaphysics, Colm 
McGinn correctly argues, must yield a 
credible epistemology. Indeed, much 
of the motivation for the philosophy of 
language in this century has derived 
from a conception of language as mind 
externalized, The way to study 
thoughts, it Is commonly believed, is to 
study their verbal expression. If, 
however, one begins to doubt that 
thoughts require a linguistic medium, 
as McGinn does, then one's direct 
philosophical concern with the nature 
of the mind will Increase, and one's 
concern for the character of language 
will correspondingly diminish. 

This book attempts an a priori 
investigation into the nature of the 
mind. That is, it tries to discover what 
the mind must be like independently of 
any empirical investigation, such as 
pychology. Thus ilsdiscoveries should 
be deeply unparochlal: they should 
apply, to any minds whatsoever, 
whether exemplified in humans. In' 
computers or in ET, A priori inquiries 
Bfe out of fashion, and one of this 
book's many virtues is its willingness to 
Indulge In unfashionable methods and 

? uestlon widely held beliefs. Although 
disagree with many of McGinn's 
substantive positions, 1 nevertheless 
think that this book provides a very 
good introduction to the philosophy of 
mind. It is written with confidence 
and authority. Its six chapters - on 
the disparate nature of mental 
phenomena, the relation of mind nnd 
body, the mind's acquaintance with 
external objects and with itself, 
whether thoughts require a language to 
express thern^ the nature of action as 
. opposed to mere bodily movement, the 
nature of the self and self-' 
consciousness -« deftly introduce the 
central problems In the philosophy of 
mind. There is a clarity pf exposition, 
seriousness of tone and enthusiasm for 
the subject which, .together with the 
Inexpensive price of. the ■ paperback 
edition, make this book a fine text for 
ap undergraduate course. 

•In his chanter on the relation of; 
the mind to the body. McGinn argues 
that two very different sorts of 
considerations pull us‘ In different 
directions. On the one hand-aware-j 

H our consciousness and sub-' 
make us loath to identify' 
I with the brain. How could a 
feeling of pain just be a physical 
arrangement of molecules? On (he 
other hand, when we think of how the 
mind interacts with the body, how our- 


* beliefs, wants, feelings affect the way, 
we ad, it is difficult to believe that the 
mind is substantially different horn the; 
■ body. For then how could mind and 
matter interact? McGinn rejects both 
dualism and a monism that equates 
typesof mental phenomena, like pains, 
with types of physicalphenomena, like 
C-fibre stimulation. The way out of this 
apparent dilemma, he thinks, is to 
heed the ontological distinction 
between substance and attribute: the 
same physical substance, a living 
human body, can have both physical 
and mental properties and neither of 
these properties need be reducible to 
the other. Mental events, such as 
current thinkings and feelings, pose a 
problem since they seem to Be entities 
of a son, yet McGinn thinks we can 
identify mental events in the brain. 
These events will have both mental and 
physical properties. 

This non-reductive monism, 
McGinn recognizes, is not a 
sufficiently strong position to be able to 
rule out the possibility that two 
creatures could be precisely identical 
physically and yet share no mental 
properties. “This degree of 
independence of the mental with 
respect to the physical is not- 
acceptable: we want to say that, if two 
creatures differ mentally, then they 
differ physically, and if a creature 
changes mentally it changes 
physically.” The supervenience thesis, 
which McGinn endorses holds that a 
creature’s mental properties cannot 
vary while his physical properties are 
kept constant. 

I do not think that an individual's 
beliefs and thoughts are supervenient 
upon Ills physical properties and this* 
relates to my central disagreement with 
McGinn: I think that he dismisses too 
quickly the social character of the 
mental. As Tyler Burge has shown in a 
series of fascinating articles, one can 
deploy Wittgensteinian considerations 
about meaning to show that the 
content of a mpn’s beliefs can differ 
even though everything physical about, 
him remains the same. Imagine! for 
example, a man who has many true 
beliefs about pneumonia: that it is a 
bacterial infection, that it causes 
congestion in the chest, that great 
strides have been made in treating and 
preventing pneumonia, that he 
recently was treated for pneumonia, 
etc. Suppose also that he (falsely) 
believes that his pneumonia nas not 
been cured, but has spread to his 
stomach. When his doctor tells him 
that it is impossible to have pneumonia 
in the stomach, he is relieved and gives, 
up the. belief. Now hold everything 
apotft his physical make-up and history 
constant up to the lime he tells the 
doctor of his fear and suppose, 
counterfactually,, that in his linguistic 
community the word “pneumonia" is 
used as a generic term to apply to 
bacterial infections in the chest end 
stomach, purge argues that in this 
counterfactual situation it is not that a 
false belief has been converted into a 
true one; but that this man no longer 
has any beliefs, fears, thoughts of 
hopes about pneumonia. Hdw could 
he? TTie word “pneumonia” In his 
community doesn’t mean pneumonia, 
so any beliefs he would express with 
the word “pneumonia" would not be 
about pneumonia and neither is there 
any other word in the supposed 
community that means pneumonia. 
McGinn would reply that he is. 


sceptical of all the extant arguments 
that thoughts, even sophisticated 
thoughts, require language as their 
necessary vehicle. He even tries to turn 
the tables by wondering, rhetorically, 
what a difference of meaning could 
consist in beyond the expression of 
different concepts. Here, I would have 
liked to see him address more directly 
and in more detail the question of the 
relation of the social and the mental. 

I also wonder how well his 
adherence to supervenience coheres 
with his own account of beliefs based 
on perceptual experience. The content 
of a belief, say, that I am now seeing 
Socrates, contains, McGinn says, two 
elements: the phenomenological- 
content of the experience and the 
actual object Socrates. The pheno¬ 
menological content must, McGinn 
argues, be described using only 
general terms, for the experience 
would be (he same whether one was 
seeing Socrates or a Socrates look-alike.' 

If that means that one must restrict 1 
oneself to using such standard general 
terms as “pale ”, “bald”, “snub-nosed”, 
then McGinn’s “generality thesis” is changed. 


too strong: it is unlikely that any such 
list of general terms could do more 
than roughly characterize the content 
of experience. Bui it is his inclusion of 
an actual object, Socrates, as part of 
the content of belief that leads to 
trouble. If, for example, it is not 
Socrates I am seeing but a look-alike, 
then, on McGinn's account, it is not 
that I believe falsely that I am seeing 
Socrates, but rather that I don’t have 
the belief I think I have. McGinn is 
willing to accept this as a perhaps 
surprising corollary of an attractive 
theory of belief. Of course, one is not' 
absolute arbiter of what beliefs one 
has, but McGinn’s account makes it 
impossible that I should in such 
circumstances believe that I am seeing 
Socrates. I take this to provide strong 
prima-facie evidence against his theory 
of belief. In any case, how can this 
account of belief be compatible with 
supervenience? For suppose I am now 
seeing Socrates, hold everything 
physical about me constant and 
substitute a Socrates look-alike. 
Physically I am the same but my 
beliefs, on McGinn's account, have 


Fully 

justified 

David Smith ^ 

Roderick M. Chisholm ' 

The Foundations of Knowing 
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The wheel of fashion 


orates; inceea, Heclor-Neri CauiM 
has recently wondered whether tka 
may not be some Inier®* 
sociological reason far the tS 
American fascination with this mb™ 
Be this as it may, Roderick ChiihoE 
without doubt one of the m 
productive and influential of rma 
American epistemologists. 

These philosophers have teg 
principal concerns. One is to pratt 
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Lovers of wisdom and seekers after 
eternal profundities they may be, but 
philosophers are no less subject to the 
vagaries of fashion than other human 
beings. Ideas as to which are the most 
fruitful methods to be employed, 
which the central questions of the 
subject, even as to its aims,and 
purposes; all seem to change with quite 
startling frequency as each fresh 
philosophical generation apparently 
sets about the dismantling and 
disowning of its immediate philo¬ 
sophical inheritance. Perhaps this 
is even more noticeably true of 
philosophy in the English-speaking 
world in the twentieth century than at 

S tfher time and place - though it 
t seem to be so merely because of 
the inevitable lack, at present, of a 
truly historical appreciation of the 
relevant work. The most dedicated 
follower of this year’s fashion can owe 
more to last year’s than he realizes or 
wishes. But if it Is true that fashion- 
consciousaess is exhibited to a 
significantly higher degree by Anglo- 
Saxon philosophy in this century, the 
question must arise as to why this is so. 

- One explanation would look to the 
remarkable institutionalization of 
philosophical activity during the 
present centuiy, and the concomitant 
treatment of philosophy as a 
professional career. That certainly 
could begin to explain some of the less 
agreeable aspects of the current scene. 
But a more charitable explanation 
could be cast in terms of the growth of 
the subject’s self-consciousness. If 
philosophers are in the business, 
amongst other things, of questioning 
platitudes that others accept without 


the Twentieth Century ends with Ayer 
admitting that he would be more proud 
than otherwise were his rejection of 
some currently modish employment of 
essentialist talk and doctrine to lead to 
his being taken for “an old-fashioned 
empiricist”. 

Unsurprisingly, then, this book has 
features which put it at odds with some 
now prevailing fashions - not least the 
author's characteristic elegance of 
style, economy of expression and 
breadth of philosophical interest. C. I. 
Lewis, Collingwood and Broad, for 
example?; receive a more detailed and 
sympathetic ■ treatment than any 
■aficionado of the current scene might 
expect - and, indeed, in the case of 
Colllngwood at least, than one familiar 
with Ayer’s own conception of 
philosophy might expect. In most cases 
this studied neglect of the vogue yields 
substantial dividends: I doubt, for 
example, that I shall be the only one 
moved to read C. I. Lewis more 
carefully thanks to Ayer’s consider¬ 
ation or his work. .. 

None of which Is meant to imply that 
this book reveals the author of 
Language, Truth and Logic now to be 
out of touch with current work in his 
subject; for It strikingly does' not. 
Rather it suggests that he is out of 
sympathy with much of that work, and 
naturally chooses to devote more space 
to what he finds more congenial. The 
philosophy of mind, moral philosophy 
and, less obviously, philosophical logic 
receive less attention than they ment, 
but the spare thus saved enables Ayer 


emphasized the inadequacy of ik 
traditional account of knowleds * 
justified true belief. (I gay «. 
emphasized since Russell long 4© 
pointed out the inadequacy.) Ik 
other Is to delineate the structure of i 
set of justified beliefs. According lo 
one ancient view, although many of 
our beliefs may be justified by mi 
to other belies that we have, Bile* 
some of our beliefs most V 
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thinking twice, they ought surely to 
adopt the same critical Stance towards 
their o 


family of mind-body problems. (I 
found Ayer’s discussion of physicalist 
solutions to the mind-body problems 
much the least satisfactory part of this 
book: too allusive, sketchy and 
uncharacteristically unconvincing in its 
dismissal of the views of others.) A 
history of recent philosophy is even less 
history and more philosophy than is the 
hjstory of philosophy in general, and 
Ayer rightly expands upon his own 
vlpws on the problems treated of by 
2!ri ers, ._?!!- 1 he resists any temptation to 


other beliefs we have, each cm d 
which itself requires a JustificatioLA 
philosopher who recognizes the seed 
for intrinsically justified belleft - 
"unmoved or self-moved movers", B 
Chisholm himself has characterise 
them - is termed a foundation^ 

Although of ancient iimip, 
foundationalism has come in forsma 
attack recently, and Chisholu to 
emerged as one of its staunchs 
defenders. The main problem for a 
foundational 1st is to show how* 
belief could be autonomously justrat 
and to Isolate a class of beliefs 
are thus justified. Chisholm doesrt 
concern himself with the first put* 
this problem; rather - , he relies ofit* 
regress argument to show that w 
must be foundational belleis, aiw W 
presents as self-evident truths >.*** 
epistemic principles spediyinE^ 
justificatory status of different 0® 
of our beliefs. Although moit pj® 
sophers agree that at’leart wuwff 
Chisholm's principles toted.*#: 
plausible, many ate dissatisfied*0" 
appeal to self-evidence, pusjtiscfc 
claimed that epistemic justifies^! 
internally related to truth; hwceR 
epistemic principle must be 
by being shown to be 
holding true rather than false 
Chisholm never attempts 
demonstration. His u 

the years has been with 
system of epistemic 
normal method of workinzbioK 
a tentative analysis or 

then gradually to refine ft in 

counter-examples. IndeW* 
philosophers such a 
progressive revision is wgMs 
“‘Ousholming away”. 

and because of thestaturejfW'i 

new work by Chisholm, is ■ 
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been criticized as over-intellectualist. A ” lore “febil analysis here might unrivalled sensitivity to the logical detailed concern with the relatively 
Hare, however, sympathetically also have strengthened Hare's closing structures and connections which live esoteric problem of accommodating all 
presents it as a response to the cha P len jPlato's authoritarian stale, beneath the surface of language. His |the types to Aristotle's theory of 
essentially practical need for . on . b ,s general achievement. But achievement is so clearly impressive 'demonstration. Readers of this 


concrete functional relationships 
which made Aristotle a brilliant 
naturalist, carried over into his 
philosophy, here taking the form of 
unrivalled sensitivity to the logical 
structures and connections which live 


ideal of science are especially good. So 
is his account of the doctrine of the 
categories. His discussion of the four 
types of cause suffers from over- 
detailed concern with the relatively 
esoteric problem of accommodating all 
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iw fa something here for everyone 
Ah a nose for philosophy and its 
Iguy, Meant primarily for the 
reader, to whom they can be 

S recommended, these books 
interest all concerned with the 
Mfistnissioa of large, difficult and 
itaoie ideas. The writers bring to their 
usk a wealth of learning and reflection 
which is here- put to work with 
xtadrabie effectiveness on the non- 
gedallst's behalf. Each in less than 
ftbetypages makes his monumental 
abject real, intelligible and 
berating. Selective emphasis was 
^evitable, but rather than over- 
u»Hfy across the board, both writers 


essentially practical need for a " fl on L h,s 8 eneral achievement. But 
authoritative principles of action, these chaptere provide a good example 
When received values no longer pf Hare s abdity to sympathize with 
command automatic respect through- P ot b Ph} 1 ?, 8 ™ “¥ hkely reader of this 
out society, right opinion is book. Critical of the former, he shows 
impotent to guide, tor who by opinion „ow the liberalism of the latter faces in 
can know whose opinion is right? As ,. t0 a powerful challenge requiring a 
for moral disagreement, this for Plato, ratlonal answer, 
as Hare shows nim, proves not that the In Aristotle, perhaps by contrast, we 

f aod lies beyond knowledge, but that have an individual whose master- 
nowledge is not opinion, being as passion was knowledge for its own 
steady as truth itself, and impossible to sake. Jonathan Bames states this on his 


rival or oust. 

Against this background Hare 
explains Plato’s conception of 
knowledge and its objects { tne method 
by which he believed it could be 
gained, and the political and social 


first page, and spells it out through this 
book m clear and generous detail. 
Aristotle investigated every aspect of 
knowledge, theoretical, productive 
and practical; he founded the sciences 
of formal logic and biology; he was the 


achievement is so clearly impressive 
that in order for eyes to be opened to it. 
even at this distance of time, little more 
is needed than plain description with 
the minimum or defence. 

Bames has provided a description 
which does justice to the grandeur and 
breadth of its subject, although some 
will feel that Lhe ethics, politics and 
literary theory receive a less than 
rightful share of attention, considering 
their importance in the history of our 
culture. Such is the succinctness of 
Barnes's writing, that even a few more 
pages spared far these would have 


arrangements he saw to be necessary fl u ret to elaborate a detailed theory of 
for it to be fully effective in practice. ? e stnieture of scientific systems; and 
Without encumbering the reader with by ms metaphysics of changing 


pages spared for these would have for this view, even Ihougl 
been to good effect. However, what he , played some part in motivati 
shows us is Aristotle the “prince” of researches here described. Because, 
philosopher-scientists, and from this Aristotle says, the intellect "thinks 
point of view there is little to criticize in everything". It, unlike sight or taste or 


the structure of scientific systems; and 
by his metaphysics of changing 
empirical substances, he created a 
philosophical framework in which the* 
Western intellect could proceed to 
science in rational confidence, as never 
before, that the natural universe is a 
world of intelligible systems awaiting 
human discovery through sense 
experience. Aristotle could not foresee 


point of view there is little to criticize in 
the account. Barnes's explanations of 
the syllogism arid of (he'Aristotelian 


demonstration. Readers of this 
introductory book would, I believe, 
benefit more from being told of the 
inadequacies Aristotle found in the 
causal notions ‘employed by his 
predecessors. 

Finally, given his general emphasis, 
Barnes is surprisingly dismissive of 
Aristotle's remarks - few, obscure, but 
impossible to ignore - to the effect that 
intellectual activity, alone of the 
functions of (he soul, does not depend 
on the body. Barnes does not mention 
the belief which was Aristotle’s reason 
for this view, even though it surely 
, played some part in motivating the vast 



everything". It, unlike sight or taste or 
hearing, has no specific physical basis 
which would naturally limit its scope. 


wdilisfS behair. tacn m less man problem s of interpretation. Hare empirical suostances, ne creaieo a 
Seepages makes his monumental £ nabIes Wm t0 appreciate some of the philosophical framework in which the 
object real, intelligible _ and difficulties arising from Plato's native Western intellect could proceed to 
cfcresting. Selective emphasis was idiom, from his feck of an established science ini rational confidence, as never 
inevitable, but rather than over- terminology and, not least, from the before, that the natural universe is a 
anpHJy across the board, both writers complexity of his philosophical world of intelligible systems awaiting 
lavspiefcrred to concentrate on what pers ^ n aiity. He warns against the human discovery through sense 
flweonsider central. Evan so, these ^ achroni J m of expecting Sum Plato experience. Anstotlecould not foresee 
looks contain a remarkable range of aU the distinctions we ouFselves might how science eventually, on many 
bod information and discussion. makCt But possibly he falls into fr ° nts - would 9° ntl ? ue a ch |eve ‘ tB 
R. M. Hare's Plato is predominantly anachronism himself, in his chapter on b L t SrHi-tnll! 

i moral philosopher concerned with Plato's psychology. Plato divides the 5“* SJLstISIh 

4* rational ends of human conduct, human mind into “reasoa”, "spirit” 
tofeuor Hare begins by relating this and “appetite”; Hare assesses this as if ne Iknowof l ttl “ ed ® v ® 1 
aacem to the events of Plato’s life, it were a confused attempt at the more 1 n ° t 5® 

especially to the political upheavals modern division into cognitive and phti^phy .'I*?T ^ su&gest) ^ with the 
midst srtikh he grew up. This period motivative faculties. (Also mistakenly, “ a dogmatist threatened, but 

of bitter conflict, between and within in my opinion, he attributes the latter whh pride, adnuration and, above all, 
the Greek city states, brought corrup- division to Aristotle.) But Plato’s threo the active interest of a tireless inquirer. 


Temporal constructs 


Adam Morton 


tbc Greek city states, brought corrup- division to Aristotle.) But Plato’s threo the active interest oi a ureiess inquirer. 
tfciMt only of men and manners, but factors are each essentially cognitive in twenty short chapters Barnes 
d the veiy “language of morals”, as and motivative: they differ not a& gb ows this interest powering 
Hare shows by quotations from cognition from conation, but as Aristotle's researches on every level, 
Thucydides, who witnessed it. Plato's centred on different sorts of objective, from “being qua being” to the size and 

a far knowledge of the good, as This view, although strange to us, is not formation of the octopus's tentacles. 

from "right opinion”, has often obviously lncoherent,.Tb. a L plato held That sharpness of observation, and 
been challenged!as failing to recognize it may help explain why Helloes not that feel for analogies, different** arid 


advances only by leaving the Act* 
Aristotelian cradle. But the Aristotle 
at any rate of Barnes’s portrait, could A 11 
he know of those developments, would 333p 
react not (as some histories of £15. 
philosophy may suggest) with the 0 71 

shock of a dogmatist threatened, but - 

with pride, admiration and, above all. One 
the active interest of a tireless inquirer. roar 

In twenty short chapters Barnes j 100 
shows this interest powering mte 
Aristotle's researches on every level, non 
from “being qua being” lo the size and Perl 
formation of the octopus's tentacles, wot 
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related, and so it would help to 
understand the distinctions between 
them. Heller says that H 'Being now 1 
comes about by inserting 'now 1 into the 
context of 'Being', by inserting it into 
the sequence between the beginning 
and the end." Got it? 

The- book ends with a tangled 


what we like 


Once there were positivists, who particular historical age) will present a 
roamed the paperscape looking for normative picture of the future, a way 
nonsense. Without a steady supply of \ n which what will be will be related to 
intelligent, culturally conscious what ought to be. Or as she puts it: 
nonsense-protein they died out. 0uRht M u cannot be located in 

Perhaps we need them again. They thc % ast . !n philosophies of history 

Sf i ? V bw^nf S PMBnille they resemble lovers who after 
book, Vrilh. its . layers , pf eccpiHric - ’thousands bf'yeant-of. engagement 
opinfoait->^cE.phfru6s wou tid round Tutorial ■' 

skeleton of solid. If fragile, Id&is. Jta 1 .• SSTir inSb? the foSre^T 
subjectis History - history as thepast, \ 

SLHSP ™ ll fJ?thi : prehistory) for which the bell tol 


“ ! - it cannot be protected by his Principle 

J, N, Gray of Liberty, which confers immunity 

„ . J _from social coercion only on self- 

Ffipnvnrrm- : regarding acts. A Free Speech 

iKEOERicK Sciiauer Pitnciple operates only when a harm 

A* Speech* a philosophical enquiry which in general justifies restricting the 
87m' n i „ conduct that causes it foils to do so in 

- y Fress * caw® where it originates in someone’s 
iafflT?’ 6 ' M) ' speech. 

^ ^ 6 In making this vital distinction 

- - between free speech doctrine and 


might otherwise inform -his deliber¬ 
ations, but his autonomy may be 


skeleton oi souo, ir rragiie, rows. * the ■ This 

subj^is^story-hislo^M thepast, encTof Mstoay {or 

or history as the occupation of ■ p^^ory) f or which the bell tolls. ■ 
historians, ■ or history as the __ " ...... 

preoccupation of civilized people; it is Heller is attempting something very 
often not dear which. History, what- ambitious here, She to derive 
ever it is, js what distinguishes non-', from the earl jer parts of the book a sort 
barbarians from non-non-barbarians, .of determinism, not of the actual 


v£hAim content of history butof the amception 
v* . _ scvc ,-i n.^ni that nnr nftime and history, and then from this 


factors, including governmental Her central 


- jrarf■ £6 - 50) - ' 

liberals, freedom of speech is 
wan enouah invoked rr if it were the 


libertarian theory, Schauer is able to Schauer accords it, bcanton s Kantian 
develop a powerful criticism of some argtiment makesno advance 

tafluentlal recent arguments. Con- ™ Mils *° !“ k . 


individual autonomy, but so may reaie. 

educational opportunity, poverty relief Heller wants to place this modern 
and many other things. Despite its historical sense among other possible 
reputation and the respect which attitudes to time. She does this by 
Scnauer accords It, Scanlon's Kantian describing various forms of historical 
argument makes no important advance consciousness and trying to $ay where 
on Mill’s similar attempt to link we stand in the development, not of 


rf i« i”i uccuuiiia 

UPW* 1 '. occu pation, religion 
gravel, but if it also imposes legal 
22,*1 ^redi.' we may be sure that 
opmion wifi j udge the citizens to 
rj 1 "": At the same time, -no liberal 
‘ JJJJS see speech wholly 
Unstrained by law. The latter-day 
■5SS“ Lkel ?to seek the proscription 
1 ibffi 1 even as he urges the 
SS,. 01 Wasphemy Jaws. In all this, 

1 wj^^^olly unclear what are the 
S2 2 jfe k.whether it is really a 
feamuffi PHuciple that supports the 
contemS? ^. opportunities which 
'toKEPy* 1 * I,berals defend, and 
b ji,n!lf e ^ ence freedom of speech 

too ‘he 


free speech is represented as a 
necessary ingredient of human 
flourishing on the ground that 


view nO doubt regrettably, Schauer's 
book does more to strengthen 
scepticism about the importance of 


Her central claim is that our of time and history, and then from this 
membership of our own culture is to derive lhe necessity of a limited 
based on our having its idea of time, on optimism. We have .to think of the 
both the historical and the everyday future as potentially utopian; to have 
ictile our present historical sense is to be 

Heller wants to place this modern “^ 0 ^^ 
historical sense among other possible “LB'X Sabte P, ‘ 
attitudes to time. She does this by potentially solvable. , 

describing various forms of historical Many of us are pessimistic enough to 

consdousness and trying to $ay where doubt that we know what proportion of 
we stand in the development, not of our problems can be solved, or how 
history, but of the sense of history. She many of our deep and central hopes 
describes a series of stages (of course), may eventually seem confused or 
The first is a primitive “level , of unobtainable. Yet we seem 10 operate 
^"SSSSX unreflected generality" in which ah with the same conception of time as 
to y, sIrencthen infinite but “unconceptuaUzed" past.is mqrc optimistic people, and 
LnS!lfrJ captured only as myth, a myth that has not pbvtotsly locked on .to.any 
importance of particular use for either present or obsolete idea of the relation of past to 

. . ” L_ _u.L. ____ u»1Ur’c> uimi nnnsrentlv 


phemy laws. In all this, not (ho whole pf human flourishing, 

ly unclear what are the "nor » free speech always the faos 

■ whether It is really a important condition of Intellectual 
ciple that supports the growth. Even if free speech entered 
I opportunities which into human flourishing as an intrinsic 
liberals defend, and good, it could still come into 
i of freedom of *neech competition with all the other intrinsic 


isuppotf-ftt'irb* p](v tree 

perhaps that is because the. 


btiine dobllnant add. inescapable 


vffederick 

wiaustive 


Schauer’s systematic, 
a nd important study 
m. that is Illuminating on 


’contains l. m Portant stuc 

PWnVa*nII.? C ^r£ at ,s "•oorinating c 


UIWU1W I 

ft that, the 
(ably and 
Hows from 


but the popular and overfated -argument 


Darwinian optimism generates, oniy ne oocw 1 uuuo»8inuu 
into distinctive values, of free speech the optimism.) The fask of the ' is consistent with her view that the 

_— r .. - nnsic theory. If other values are better , ^ beT book Is to tell m how. to. ftiture will be. inescapably and 

gooiJs of human life. The Aristotelian supported by libertarian theory than is atJDrQ j: cb tbe future, by giving uS a incurably horiible: vdiat follows, from 
argument , for free speech as an. freedom of speech, (He rational better eraso of the stages We've been herviewi? merely that'wecannpt think 
ingredient of human excellence dobs response may well be to re-examme . br0UE T F “ . gjat it wIU be. - > 

nothing to confer on free speech any our intuitions and to ask if free speech ,, ,. n u - a « . . has three interesting ideflsi 

fpedafor overriding importance.. .. can really have the importance which ‘ th51!Sn& oK StoSafaan' 
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neralizations, from. 


understanding of history, .that this 
understanding is ti6d to the way tfrey 
think of the tTmd'of everyday life, and 
that there fc a Certain logic to the 


•- l i i ••••:*■* 


^cechcanK 2*° f° r freedom of argument from autonomy starte from maywighmore^awym wuvesoi lynching) to large and dcvelbpmcnt'of these understandings. 

^Kantlanpremisethatt1ielegit.mato 0 * mneo?These Ideas isSrildlytioVel^t 

poyfersofthest ate himted to th^e A Mfory of claps KyaWes”).; «r^« to (or Mjurart. 



j notes, me need .argutrjertt.!ourn« 

justification Ibr Contrary toSchauer, Scan 
Acknowledged by arguntent frpm;autqnoiny gpfe [ 


thepry and tbq very li 
; free ;kpeech,itself.- 


tiirtigonhow 


iitly light: of '„Jfs explanatory ■ power, 
tatu lijtelligjbljf: Amfit would have to mike 
iwV.j- jt clear -what the Claims ultimately, 
are ^.beinF( defended were., : . . • 
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Saintly luggage 


On and off the rails 


Linda Taylor 


Clare Boylan 
H oly Pictures 

ZUlpp. Hamish Hamilton. £7.95. 

0 241 10926 4 _ 

Holy pictures are sexless. Towards the 
end of this first novel by Gare Boylan, 
Mary, the Cantwells' youngest 
daughter, has n collection of them 
given to her by her schoolfriends, as a 
condolence for the death (murder? 
suicide?) of her father; "The saints on 
these miniatures had been tamed by 
the artist's hand until they were neither 
flesh nor spirit, man nor woman.” She 
lines them up in the bottom of an old 
trunk where father, she had 
discovered, kept his mementoes (now, 
curiously, removed) of an Indian 
woman. The act is talrsmanic; it 


at the food and shovel it into their 
mouths, a young priest visiting the 
school leasingly encourages the older 
girls to appreciate their bodies as God's 
work, and the rich, apparently 
gentlemanly, Mr Finnucane has 
wandering hands and kisses Nan “in a 
ponderous, munching way, like a cow 
euting grass". Confronted by Sister 
Immaculata, who “had a hunger for 
blood and seemed, herself, to possess 
none", and by Nelly, the Cantwell’s 
maid, who tells sexy stories (though the 
children often fail to understand them 
as such). Nan and Mary have to find a 
way between spirituality and 
grossness. Mother is exquisite but 
remote; father is boorish and 
ineffectual - it is up to the children to 
work out the social and sexual facts of 
life for themselves. 

Clare Boylan conveys the subdued 
nightmare of childhood and ado¬ 
lescence. Fears (of Schweitzer, the 


transforms her memory of an all too Jew; of Mrs Mumtaz, the Indian, and 


fleshy father - a fatiicr whose past had 
literally caught up with him in the 
sudden materialization of the Indian 
woman, who. it is revealed, had been 
married lo him. Her recollection of lus 
appearance is influenced by the 
sanctity of the pictures: "Father’s 
yellow hair lengthened and curved. 


so on) are irrntional, but they are also a 
part of normality. Mary, in particular, 
is often marc knowing in her innocence 
than the adults are with their worn-out 
experience. She understands, for 
instance, why Mrs Graham, one of 
father’s adopted down and outs, hides 
her meat on top of the wardrobe (out of 


The red in his checks paled to the politeness; she has no teeth), and why 
rosiness of dawn. The glare of his eyes the same woman carries a suitcase 
was tinged with awe." (thought to contain money) full of holy 

The placing of the pictures in the JS 

trunk isasmallbutcrucial act in a novel rSsJStlfth y 

full of repressed sexuality. For this is 
Dublin In the 1920s; the perspective P rolecl, ? n 


that of female, Roman Catholic girls 
about to become women. Mary's 


the infertile hen),’ need 
Adult life is harsh and 
immoral and the girls, while accepting 
it as such, create (heir own, oddly 
insightful, solidarity - ; • 


5E wa’y in'which 

her body is beginning to bulge similes °“ en communicates some of 
uncontrollably and she and her friends 


find their allegiances, divided between 
the sanctity of their convent school and 
the demanding lasciviousness of the 
world outside. To remain a child (and 
thus a potential saint?), Nan bandages 
her breasts,, only to .be accused of 
Unnfihiralness by her fattier.. Mr 
Cantwell's view of female sexuality is 
concerned with another kind of 


the harshness: when Nellie angrily 
cooks kippers for another of father's 
female unfortunates, they emerge 
from the oven "dried into a tormented 
curve like the prisoners of Indian 
braves staked out under the boiling 
sun". The comparison shows less the 
similarity of appearance between 
Indian braves and kippers than it does 
Nellie's vengeful ness. 


JSttl tfS* 


increasingly unfashionable. Nan'! 
gesture appears to him like an act of 
treason, both against her body and 
against his life’s work,. 

Se^n through the girls’ eyes, the men 
in the book are, disturbingly animal in 
their behaviour: youths at a party claw 


only in its refusal to be more expansive. 
Like the bandages round Nan's chest 
and the straps around Mrs Graham's 
suitcase, Clare BoyIanV pared-down 
prose .tantnlizingly emphasises the 
possibility of a richer, if secret, 
potential. 


Nicholas Shakespeare 

Lisa St Aubin de TerAn 

The Slow Train to Milan 
254pp. Jonathan Cape. £7.95. 

0 224 02077 3 _ 

On the surface, Lisa St Aubin de 
TerSn's second novel is - as auto¬ 
biographical as her first. In Keepers of 
the House, a young English girl, 
married to “an unusually silent" 
Venezuelan, chronicles his family’s 
decline in the Andes. Like his 
forefathers, he was "a great rare fish 
washed ashore, whose lungs had been 
unable to adapt to the twentieth 
century". There are few similar images 
in The Slow Train to Milan , in which an 
even younger narrator tells how she 
met her exiled husband and spent two 
years travelling with him through 
Europe, before sailing for his avocado 
plantations. It is an altogether tamer 
novel, without the wars and pestilence, 
the madness and legends which made 
Keepers of the House such a success. 

Lisaveta is a shy, gauche schoolgirl 
of sixteen. When she returns from 
shopping one weekend a total stranger 
blocks tne path to her door with the 
words, "South America". At thirty- 
five, C£sar resembles a distinctly 
debauched fifty-year old. He has spent 
two years in prison for terrorist 
offences, and has dark rings under his 
eyes and a passion for pork and 
Napoleon. All this - comes out 
gradually, for C£sar is a man of few 
words, none of them English. Three 
days after installing himself in her flat, 
he asks Lisaveta to marry him. When 
she threatens to leave, he is sick. (It 
was the pork, he says). She complies, 
with a remarkable lack of curiosity, 
“simply because he was there". Only at 
the Lambeth Registry Office does she 
discover he is a landowner. “My family 
is of the elite. , . for hundreds of years 
we have ruled Venezuela, I am almost 
the'last of the line, they don't shoot 
people like me." . 

C£Sarhas two exiled friends who are 
equally restless and broody. Otto, 
"one of the most brilliant men I have 
ever met", enjoys a turbulent affair in 
Oxford with a scratching mistress, who 
“dressed in a certain way when she was 
hellbent ‘on revenge". Like Cfisar, 
Otto, is on the run, but Elias, who 
“eludes all description" - apart from 
his similarity to,a Mayan sculpture - Is 


wanted dead rather than alive. “I 
didn’t know exactly what my three 
friends did”, admits Lisaveta, having 
smuggled a pistol for them to Paris, 
"butTwas pretty sure it was illegal." It 
certainly was. “We rob banks", Cfisar 
reveals in a moment of garrulity. 
Lisaveta’s detachment is as ingenuous 
and equivocal as her reason for 
accompanying the three men on a train 
to Milan. “I was just there for the 
ride”, she explains. “My feelings were 
volatile, I wanted to travel. I didn't 
want much else .... There were only 
two certainties in my life, two loves; 
wearing long dresses and moving on." 

On she moves with her proud 
companions “from Paris to Milan and 
back, and sometimes to Bologna". It is 
an aimless journey in the company of 
men who are alert to undefined threats 
but inert while waiting for them to 
materialize. Blunted by a lack of 
violence, they emerge as South 
Americans who have not travelled very 
well, a little fuzzy round the edges. 
Their journey takes Lisaveta, innocent 
and uncomplaining, from privation 
and penury in squalid tenements to the 
sudden luxury of a Ravenna palazzo. 
All the time she is mistaken for her 
husband's daughter. Once, when the 
only room they .can find is in a brothel, 
the owner exults they are the first 
married couple he nas ever had 
staying. “A real hotel, mamma, a real 


swaBaassat 

Because there is no destinaiinn , 
no real story - such inriX u 10(1 
‘he dramatic links which"^ 
narrative forward. Thev^S ^ 
unrelated and fragmejgd * « 
characters themselves. Cdsar IU* 
to have a magical effect on evervmju 
meets, despite an endemic com£ 
to pinch everything in siahl £ 5 * 
silver chalice to the 
Vatican Museum. "Evervwherl? 
went, he was treated^*faS 
budding. No one could resist?! 
indifference" - no one, that is e ~ 
the reader. Granted that e£yB 
has to be probed out of him, heooH 
across in a jerky, dislocated fashK 
one point, quite put of the blue * 
discover he is addicted to aspirins iJ 
another, that he loathes cyclists'iS 
Frenchmen. At the end, when 
decides to pull the communication 
on their drifting existence, he bn 
more enigmatic and no less tires* 
than when he first appeared on ib 
doorstep. 

Nothing much happens in The Shi 
Tram to Milan. For all the vividoc* 
and consistency of the writing, hj 
more a series of brilliant vignettes tin 
a comprehensive novel; a band rf 
multi-coloured worry-beads ntfa 
than a rosary. 


Bound to please 


Savkar Altinel 


In the shadow of Salome 


Victoria Rothschild .. i 

LirtAWERTMOLLBR 

The flead of Alvise' ■ 

255pp. Helnemahn. £7.95. ' > 

. 0 434 855501 : •; 

LlnaWetmUllet’s first'novel isia neatly 
constructed . picaresque: tale' - of. 
paranoia. Sammy, the neurotic, New 
York,Jewish narrator, conceives at an 
early stage a lasting obsession with his 
Italian Jewish “milk" cousin. They 
meet in the Venice of 1939, described 
in a breathless list of cliches, undercut 
with a certain self-consciousness: "If it 
weren'tstupendous It .would be 
•Kitsch" , observe? Sammy of the "pearl 
of the Adriatic”. Sammy, the scruffy, 
uncouth son 'of a maddeningly typical 
couple - typical NoW York Jewish; 
typical .tourists, typical parents: lopd, 
garish and affectionate - is naturally 
self-conscious, alienated and inferior. 
He develops a ixjmplex the moment he 
sees Alvise. Alvise is a cliche, of 
another kind: European, aristocratic, 
cultured; not only doe? he. play the 
violin bill he plays, it well. Their 
meeting, in the "Palladium" - built 
Villa 1 Orribreggiata takes place below a 
painting of Salome, whose story Alvise 
is obliged,to explain to Sammy. That 
story easts it shadow throughout (he 
ijovel,, which folloWs Sammy’s 
increasing obsession with Alvise, until 
he.erids up doing a kind of em barrassed 
feven veil? shuffle before his 
intractably sympathetic, unembar¬ 
rassed superior, 


across war-ravaged parts of the world: 
Europe in the 1940s where Alvise 
persistently saves the life of .the 
grumbling,, sweaty Sammy; and the 
Middle East forty years later where he 
nonchalantly saves his-own.life from 
Sammy’s persistent attempts at 
assassination. Sammy, the ineluctably 
inferior, has resorted to “assassina¬ 
tion", because by this time he is merely 
The Number One World Best Seller 
thriller writer, whereas the seraphic 
Alvise has won the Nobel Prize for a 
sflm volume. 

In between these encounters there's 
a glimpse of the everyday life of not 
very ordinary, but conscientiously 
typical people'in New. York. Sammy's 
successful world, with his Ferrari, his 
Gucci shoes and his.VwifeyV* mink, is 
. soon ravaged by a chance reunion with . 
his childhood- saviour, who he 
thought had been.successfully ditched 
at the repatriation after the'war. A!vi§e 
is now; alee y political as well as literary 
figure; a criicjal negotiator for world 
peace who has made. Inherited and 
relinquished several fortunes. And he 
has a stunning wife. Sammy tries a bit 
of gymnastic revehge. on her but 
discovers that she andAlvise have one 
of those . special : Understandings. 
Adultery just won't be good enough, 
even with the help of the Kama Sutra 
and some Japanese prints. . Sam's 
education must include the lesson'that 
“to have is not to be”. 

There are some comic scenes as,'for 
the rest of the-novel.-Sammy tries to 
become his own ideal villain j Trailing 


round the world one QfAlvisi’s 
__ . . - . .. ... . . .peace missions, he fails to perpetrate a 

The story starts and ends with dashes senes of perfect murders. Unfortu¬ 


nately, his victim's aura qf Olympian 
perfection is shattered the one time the 
reader is granted a direct audience: the 
maestro's philosophy is lame, hippy 
stuff for a Nobel Prize winner: “Let the 
deepest meaning of, the spirituality of 
our people conquer the darkness that 
threatens to throw our civilization into 
a new Middle Ages. Peace, brothers.” 

In among the murder bids are some 
more breathless lists, containing 
standard images of an ugly and violent 
world. But WertmUller’s way with 
words bgth here and in . her 
characterization serves to defuse 
rather than to enhance sentiment. 
What tension there is in the race lo the 
end comes from wondering whether 
the Salome myth is : going to be re¬ 
enacted. Will Sdmtpy. finally get 
Alvise s head oil the platter? And if so, 
how? . ■ .t . . 

The beauty of paranoia is that it 

makes 'everything so simple, and 
Wertmttl let's literary debut is a kind of 
Everyman for contemporary para¬ 
noiacs. The Head of Awlse is a mad 
dance through a very schematized 
world which reveals a stereotyped 
quest for freedom: Sammy, the eternal 
victim by design and by will, learns that 
to have Is not to-be, and thfe poetry in 
his soul comes out In the end. The book 
has a certain manic energy as a yarn. It 
even has one or two good fokes - 
simple ones, naturally. . 

The last sentence of Monty Halireciurs 
B V !S W t ?L, Sholom - Aleichem's 
Mar ] en Jw d (February 11) should have 
The Nalevskis jn Warsaw was 
become dn infamoui ghetto; 
and this novel has, for the modern 
reader,, an extra resonance," 


Emily Prager 

A Visit from the Foolbinder and 
other stories 

174pp. Chatto and Windus. £7.95 
(paperback. £3.50). 

0 70112675 2 __ 

Although described on its dust-jacket 
as “dispatches, from the front line” 
where “provoked women and 
provocative men meet", this collection 
of stories Is more like the jottings of a 
mercenary determined to keep out of 
the fighting and prosper by serving 
both sides. A contributor at once to Ms 
and Penthouse, Emily Prager writes 
with a keen awareness that there is 
more than one market to exploit, and 
the results of her efforts to be all things 
to all persons are rich with ambiguity. 

In the title story, set in China in the 
thirteenth century, foot-binding serves 
as an emblem of female bondage. This 
is familiar territory, and the message 
seems reassuringly simple and 
straightforward. What is less 
reassuring, however, is the way in 
which Jhe stoiy unnecessarily dwells on 
the details or the process, gradually 
building up to a climax in which a girl 
bound to a chair with leather thongs 
has her toes painfully bent into place by 
a leering Buddhist nun with a shaven 
head and a round body like a “carved 
ivory ball". Despite the jokiness of the 
tone, there is no disguising the 
Intention of the writing to titillate. 

The same also goes for the novella- 
length “The Lincoln-Pruitt Anti-Rape 
Device” in which a group of American 
women fitted with a castrating gadget 
are sent into the jungles of South-east 
Asia in search of unsuspecting 
Vietcong men. Once again the point js 
clear: no matter how -intelligent. 


sophisticated and self-assured sfaeu 
be, a woman will not be conptotdj 
free as long as she has to live mthtk 
fear of sexual assault. Unfortuoatdj, 
this cannot be underlined without lb 
women baring their breasts, mssupa 
each other with oils, painting dim 
spots on their bodies, and perfonrii| 
other acts supposedly designed iota 
the enemy. Even worse is tk 
description of the Major in charged 
the operation: 

For one thing the woman had sljle. 
fn addition to a well-tailored beat 
Army tunic and jodhpurs, the Major 
always wore a higlily-pollshed S» 
Browne belt, brown' pumps ™ 
four-inch heels, and skin-up, 
chocolate-brown Italian »sua 
gloves that buttoned at the WMtA 
beige envelope cap sat jauntily aw 
her bouffant chestnut hair, and W 
backbone was ramrod straight. 

The story is ultimately as assidnortij 
pandering to male fantasies as II S* 
supporting the cause of liberation.. 

The three remaining ,stork*-® 
slight. Although one shows 
Kosinski confronted by three vfO*a 
wearing eight-inch dlldoes who**- 
everyone else, want to know if 
wrote The Painted Bird, and aitfM 
offers a glimpse of Russell Bafceraj 
elevator, they are remarkable^ 
because of their ability to jjj ** 
clichds of feminist propaganda to w 
of soft porn, dressing their h«^J® 
tight skirts and “veni high h«J ? 
having them tied to to" & 
flagellated, Interestingly,«lgJJ, 
we meet an emancipated 
Edda who writes pornography^ 
living, but feels compelWj-ffi| 
middle-aged English cMMS- 
Mrs Bainbridge to pjetend to*J 
author of her : bqo«' 
incongruity bothers 
loss, and she is happy to play .. ? 
herself. 
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Cybernetic sentimentality 
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jjlto Greenland 

Sobslaw Lem 

Tiles of Plrx the Pilot 

Seeker and Warburg. £7.95. 
IIX _ 


Silverberg 
jirfRoa Mercury 
IBM. flollsncz. £7.95. 
§8 W217 0__ 


ftriw Lem’s earlier tales of Pirx 
nad bit development from a 
Sg cadet, the class dummy, to 
-n«ied prowess as a sort of space 
5e, whose strength is his 
_ rather than his intellect. This 
ruffled volume presents a Pint who has 
hone mentally and physically 
mfideci and capable of swift and 
iaurate responses: in five stories he 
teimes only once, and finds himself 

B *' - the Cosmic Tribunal for it. 

nation, his hesitation proves 
(obe profoundly moral and efficient, 
adbe is acquitted. It seems that Pirx 
taseboseu perfection of work rather 
dulife. In the process he has become 
taxi characterless, pure function, 
nb bo inner life at all. Lem's attempt 
Dove him a social persona consists of 
otfog him express himself in 
(MaHsms which sound, in 
muation at least, as stilted as anyone 
inugto be casual. It is significant that 
k key success during training was 
rayiigiu the sensory deprivation tank 
hpr than anyone else. Now even 
fm dreams turn out to be 
muibulfons to his investigations. 

It is entirely appropriate that one of 
fa fissions Is to work with a team of 
■Adds indistinguishable, like Isaac 
Ainov's "positronlc robots", from 
tains, until crisis forces them to 
takeover and reveal their technical 
superiority. Unlike Asimov, however, 
Lttn is’conceraed with the existential 
faeosions of the encounter. Pirx, a 
u who has been mechanized, is 
aiped lo judge "the imperfect 
tarnation of machines Into men", 
litate philosophical discussions 
«oebetween Pirx and a robot- or is it 
«®Hy one of the control group 
pending to be a robot? Lem signals 
to awareness of the ironies with a 
tay little joke or two. A company 
®P»yee tells Pirx, “I’m just n tiny cog 


in the Nortronics machine." A 
receptionist, her high heels “like tiny 
metal stilts”, is described as "a 
platinum blonde”. 

Testing robots and humans at work 
together, Pirx wonders whether he 
ought to "penalize the robots for not 
being human”, but can he do anything 
else/In another story, “Ananke , Pirx 
sits on the committee of inquiry into a 
spaceship crash caused by a computer 
which could not cope with a landing 
because it was over-programmed^ 
Glutted with in-coming information, it 
could not make a decision agd tried to 
run away from the planet. This is a 
machine which pays the penalty for 
being too human. Lem is careful to 


An alpha’s omega 


corny, easy-to-read stuff, where 
everything, the cosmos included, is so 
tame". Robert Silverberg's new 
collection Sunrise an Mercury would fit 
Pirx’s bookshelf well enough. It is a 
new collection only in (he sense that 
these particular thirteen stories have 
not appeared together in one volume 
before. One is from 1974 and one from 
1969; all the others were first published 
before 1959. The date is significant in 
Silverberg's inhumanly prolific career: 
1958 marked the end of his first period, 
that of what he himself calls “high- 
volume hackmanship". This was the 
Silverberg who regularly supplied all 
pulp magazines with 
* r - "If an editor needed 


Roz Kaveney 


Frank Herbert 
The White Plague 
445pp. Gollancz. £8.95. 
0 575 03240 5 


the avaifable 
material to order: 


iustiw this analogy in cybernetic terms, 8 7,500-word story of alien conquest in 
but in two other stories, "The three days to balance an issue about to 

go to press, he need onlyphone me and 
I would produce it." The stories in 


Accident” and “TheHunt”, he haB Pirx 
chase (wo robots which have erred for 
less specific reasons, though with very 
specific results: one falls off a mountain 
It was not .instructed to climb, and the 
other starts carving up a lunar colony 
with its mining laser. Here it becomes 
apparent that Lem is complementing 
his practice of dehumanizing people by 
romanticizing robots whose self- 
awareness easily generates a literary 
pathos. Alas, the inhuman condition. 
(This pathos is also traditional, 
stretching from Mary Shelley’s glum 
golem through Asimov’s little lost 
robots, 
androids 

learning --- . 

way down to Douglas Adams and 
Marvin the metal melancholic.) 


In his novels Frank Herbert presents 
habitually glowing visions of social and 
biological evolution. Many people, 
however, would rather die than 
experience the horrors which he thinks 
necessary for such human devel¬ 
opment . Much American science 
fiction is deeply authoritarian in its 
general outlook and prescriptions, but 
oddly mealy-mouthed about details; 
Herbert, by contrast, enthusiastically 



Sunrise on Mercury are perhaps some 
of the less negligible relics of that 
period; they are not badly written as 
such. But they are uniformly bland, 
tossed off with the facility of an 
intelligent writer earning an easy dollar 
by spinning out a single idea for not 
even as much) to a specified length. 
The most vapid are “The Silent 
Colony", which features intelligent 
snowflakes, and "Why?", in which a 
space explorer, veteran of a hundred 
and sixty-four planets, suddenly 
wonders why he bothers. The most 
offensive, on the other hand, is 
“Precedent", a gleeful story of a 
vicious and violent confidence trick 


catastrophe. All the things of which 
Herbert disapproves - democracy, 
feminism - disappear of necessity; by 
the end of the boox the enlightened are 
quietly regarding O'Neill as a 
benefactor. 

As narrative technique Herhert 
adopts, ill-advisedly, a Kaleidoscopic 
switching of viewpoints; this bid for a 
broad canvas shows up the silliness of 
some of this thought in a way 
concentration on a few characters 
might not have. The emotional impact 
of the death of half the human race is 
diminished somewhat by the fact we 
never get to know any of them except 
for an Irish ninny. The only women 
who survive are those preserved by 
men in laboratories or seraglios. 

The multiplicty of viewpoints means 
a chance to 
as 

much more than names; even the 


describes the bloody strategies by gel a chance 

which the aloha male prererves and, 

much mL than names; even U 
The White Plague he applies his usual —-fact t^rmrict «nd client bov who 

drastic remedies 10 teKdThemsekes 8 «»nipany O'Neill In his celtic twilight 

wanderings stay largely symbols. 
Herbert tries hard to make O’Neill 


case his readers had kid 
that his message only 
inhabitants of his imaginary 
futures. 


distant 


The Provisional IRA blow up the 
family of an American biologist called 

n'M.ln ...L> ...._J ... . 



played on an alien race by the 
_ . . anart Commander of a Terran Cultural and 

pbernenc gntlmentalitv apa , Military Mission. It even carries a 
galaxy where Pirx lives andI works k a mQral manic xenophobia; 


‘If aliens 


comprehensible but never solves the 
paradox implict in the myth of the Mad 
Scientist - it he is that mad, how can he 
bo so competent? if he causes so much 
aln how can we care for his tragedy? 
e comes closest to resolving these 

- _. . problems in a macabre kangaroo court 

for Eire, Great Britain and Libya but it trial scene, but significantly can only 
spreads and, demented, he wanders an end It by having a mob come through 
Ireland reverted to barbarism. Then the door with a pitchfork. Just as the 
scientists not only find the cure, but Dune books were at their best, and 
also discover the secret of longevity. W on their large audience, when the 
Things will never be the same-women young prophet was scuttering away 
will have to concentrate on breeding, from his enemies through the sand, 
polyandry will become the norm and The White Plague is only really 


thoroughly unromantic, unsensational demand eoua itv with Eartlimen give scientists will be forced to participate in satisfactory when O’Neill is wandering 

a su a*— - *■— a 

An old Ham 


is to cruise the cosmos, even for a year 
at full thrust, with never a change of 
scenery!" The Moon is spartan and 


In his middle period Silverberg 
surprised his audience and altogether 


. . , + X .1 [ auiUiiObu liia auuiLinu nuu nirusviiivi 

boring, Mars is grey and gntty, there is ■ redeemed his reputation by writing a 
no alien life Bnywhere ana ji |)ilkri s j ar g e num ber of original and 


toughest task is steering through the 
“regs", the inflexible law and 
bureaucracy of international spare 


imaginatively challenging novels and 
stones, including The Man in the Maze LeWlS JoilBS 
and Dying Inside. His most recent 


admins Nation . that surround— him*, works, melUfluous fairytales published 
(It is always a him: there are am | c | gales of hyperbole and 
few women in Lems futures.) demonstrating a thorough contempt 
what’s more, by the time hes f or their readership, have already done 
experienced enough to know how to do mucb to obscure what he achieved in 
It, he’s too old to fly, and against that , tbe seventies. By reissuing his 
decision there is no appeal. The ,j ourne vman efforts as if they were 


STEPHENjWinjbT' 

Surviving the Flood 
304pp. Gollancz. £8.95. 
0 575 03237 5 


found such values in the person of a 
servant called Sapphira; but Cain casts 
a. long shndow. Sapphira is the 
roperty of. ■. |fld 


..ht cvey.her bfttorty 

quarrel isendedjjhough. wHeh tfie ark 
begins to sink. The servants save the 
day and are rewarded with callous- 
ingratitude. Thejj rebej, and Ham finds 

universal JSSSlSSS 

give' a Mk. reaaon for M iron : SU^ d^jnd^^a 


soul. 

For relaxation, Pirx reads “sci-fi , the 


'disservice to the new readers who will 
be most likely to pick up this volume. 


Horror of horrors 


Alan Bold 


Sarah’s heart 
. she saw that 
spiders was 


Straub. 

Dragon 


to save the town from what threatens, 
it. Their weapons are paranormal: 
telepathy, telekinesis, precognition. 

The enemy of the people of 
Hampstead is an evil force so 


surviving .. , 

what he calls the "Official Report 
he is said lo have been Noahs 
second son, fo have taken with him a 
wife into the ark and to have 
committed some sort of indecency on 
his father when the old man was drunk, 
for which his offspring were to be the 
servants of servants. He says, how¬ 
ever, that he was the third son and an 
antediluvian bachelor, that the 
indecency was Nonh’s and that-what 


Bins. £9.95. 
142 


Peter Straub makes 
t0 writers ■ such as 
iK^onbvingand Wilkie Collins, 
ISAS 11 ® W 11 ”** of his huge 
^ M oating Dragon are cinematic, 
gya-of horror and science-fiction 
J?** mil recognize images .from 
-(humans stripped to their 

PJS . bones), The ' Exorcist 
veyaid stench and vomit), The 


dewlapped chin, and 
.moved for the man . . 
a small colony of a 
burrowing Into his thick woolly hair" 

It takes a strong stomach, as well as Hampstead Is .an evil force so ^"'dsiT^ a curse was in fact a kind of 
endurance, to read all of this novel, formidable that it can assume human .. . official Report is a 

throughout which there arei sickening form, infiltrate the imagination and ™ . ter rible coverup". .. r 

scenes of viofonre and hdluanation wage chemical warfare -on h / s fo | lowe d the example of . Below who were taking pltasure ip the 

with bodies being mutilated, insects un5U8p ecting citizens. At one moment j ohn Gardner, and slauahterimt: for if we did not, 


Noah'rots nbout colonizing. Ham 
marries Sapphire. and, . after a 
singularly traumatic wedding-night,, 
they go off to found Sodom,; 
Gomorah and Babylon. 

Minot’s characters are too obviouslv 
programmed and their plausibility fs 
further impaired by their crudely 
anachronistic opinions. The servant s 
revolt presents a challenge to Hapn s 
“rosy liberalism"; disgusted by the 
custom of sacrifice, he wonders,“I t 
perhaps It were His creatures here , 


I ..v: 




John Hutton 
A ccidental Crimes 

It’s an unfortunate accident that 
Conrad, lecturer in a college of 
education, should be on' or near the 
scene not once, but twice, after the 
raped and mutilated body of a girl has 
been discovered on the moor. The first 
time lus questioning by the police is 
routine, but they begin id gel 
enthusiastic the second time rdundi ■ 
Conrad s shabby little secrets and 
evasions begirt lo emerge: hiS marriage 


Laurence MeyneLL 
Sliver Guilt 

190pp. Macmillan^ £6-50< 
Q333 343158 ... : ^ 


oJ-jt- 


'Ml. 


“All lights turn gfWB [toy 
the motto of provincial Jfl . 

daughter of a retired generai-K 
out of the soup and acquit* 8 
in life. 




affluence, its ~ successful. citizens 
making .money, and spending spare 
time jogging or sipping fine wlne.The 


(torrents ofbloodL*ZowWer ^oo^ronfontment as it drifts observe the man who sees his pregnant 

composing_creatures laying hands toWards the summer of 1980. It has, 

— - •• astwnich 

i narrator 
abruptly: 
ne time to 


anthology of the wont nightmares evar 5 p l er " when the ark la. 

teginnlng toVat, he watclte? jib 


■Air - creatures laying hands toWards — --.. L 

wing), The Invisible Man{&key: however, a simply appalling past which 
.trapped up in bandages), is revealed to the reader by a narrator 


who announces, himself ., . 
“Instinct tells me that nowis the time to 


,, , . 2L --CT2S5, father chop off the hands and arms of! 

wifes body opened U P, , and their neighoours as they try to scramble 

opening tom . . in his wife s „’L: ar X^h en he looks out he. is 
belly .. .filled with flies ; and wo are con «^ on ted bv "a Sea of reproachful; 
taken to the toilet 8 ra ?nWh 0 sees He wonders why Janweh has.. 

that the bowLww filled withtlny fog family;! Noah, for alibis, 
spiders as red aij his hair. - admirable energy,:U 6;tyrant.and & 

.iff hypocrite; Sfiem-i the,eldest soni is. an v 



unportant, self-satisfied personality: to 
whom one cnn’l. in the end., refuse a 
twinge of.sympmhy. 1 ., 



( w,th 'bats • replacing 

• crows)' and : The ____ 

(the chemical emerge"from ihe'cdver oHhe godUke. „ . 

of a man into narrator who knows what all ms Floating Dragon: . nypocme; snemi 

ffi.Tr S trRUb ; 8180 indulges in characters are thinking and doing at al remarkable repertoire of horrific , unimaginative lout; ,and JaphetH « an. 

HiiE km 1 ? 8 ’ With a house times and who takes an impartial ."." " " 

Deat ^ Star stance towards them.": 


Mcthusfelhhr v the; 
occupies thfe 


writor with . , ferip.lobia r —Mcthus. 

lK-Siiem Mnre nertirientlv. Heis one foot protagonists are haloed with light- fanSfiy's mtrlardi,, who- oa .. 

r th^iScrrnHenS of the original four- and provided with a sacred sword- or a .uppermost, deiji, and -, the , servants 
tSSMB h*d - founded- We dazzlingbeam" courtesy of Star ^ bcfow.Mmhuselah. Jsa.joky,, 
HAmMtead ^ThS others are- Richard Wart.) NevertheleK. it rtpreron J.j lMnertU s figure Rod U nwngBie end 
■Jggf whdfoUfeThatuHed by fire new fevel o^sophfrt^JJ.^ 0 f his: & On his, deathbed he 
fame of the soap Opert he made as a 


000118513 and shock 
than continuity, is also 
flashes back and 
eL^hiwme.dissplyeifrom dream 


uKnti Li 

a' pictorial 
-:man 4 s ‘ fote' was a 



father deteriorate 


■ Ms - zre^t-grarldaOn ., w; . 

i Us disfepulable ^cestry.by;; 
“Winn .values"..^ ;• 
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Emerging slowly 


Alan Sked 

Andrew C. Janos 

The Politics of Backwardness b 
Hungary 1825-1945 

370pp. Guildford: Princeton 
University Press. £19.30 (paperback, 
£8.90). 

0 691 07633 2 


1 examine some of there objections in 
: more detail. 

; Regarding Janos’s views on 
European and world history, it would 
| seem that he generalizes to a point 
i which is almost meaningless. What for 
j example is "the western historical 
r experience”? For that matter what is 
the “West"? What is the “core" and 
what is the "periphery”? What is the ( 
“Third Warier? Does it - the whole of' 
it-share a common "experience” too? 


. i it - share a common experience roo ( 

r Does Hungary really nave more in 
This is not a history book but a piece of common historically with Ethiopia 
sociology based on the assumption' than Great Britain? Janos’s book raises, 
that during the period under all these questions. But let us return to 
consideration Hungary was not a his concept of a “western historical 
“western" but “a backward country experience". In the period covered by 
located on the periphery of the world the book this was hardly the same for 
system and labouring under the same most European countries. Germany 
material and psychological handicaps, and Italy had to undergo wars of 
areastodOTVemerglnj? nations in the unification; France had Intermittent 
Kxalled Third Worltf'. Andrew C. revolutions, so that while Britain 
Janos hopes that tt will enable him “tof consolidated her parliamentary system 
look for analogies and more of government the French experienced 
ambitiously to develop a generalized revolutionary dictatorships, moderate 
concept of peripheral politics . This republicanism, constitutional monar- 
revicwcr would advise him to abandon' c hy, imperial despotism, republican 
the attempt. democracy and Vichy. Despite this 

Janos is without doubt a scholar of variety, the regimes which emerged in 
great erudition but his study - which Germany, with the brief exception of 
concludes that late industrialization is Weimar, were of a different character 
the determining force in Hungarian -still. Thus we can dispense, I think, 
history - Is undermined by all sorts of with the notion of a common “western 
objections. For a start it seems political experience”, 
suspiciously circular In so far as it Janos might object, however, that he 
proves merely what it states; second, it has really been referring to the 
is based on a number of fundamental economic history of the “core" of the 
misconceptions about European and West. For at at least two points in his 
world history; third, it wildly book (pl $9 and p243) he appears to 
overstates its case at a number of key narrow his definition of the West quite 
points; fourth. It obscures the real considerably. Here apparently it 
determining forces in Hungarian includes neither Germany nor Italy nor 
history during this period - a even most of France. But even these 
parliamentary tradition, liberal ideals, two references contradict each other 
the existence of he nationalities, the for p 169includes West Germany while 

p2w excludes it. Slmltariv plffl 


pm excludes it. similarly ploy 
S” 8 ? 1 ® “ti Germany - excludes most of France while p243 
while, finally, it is in many ways unfair. includes it all. Yet it is rather important 
That is to sot, Janos consistently to know whether "the West" includes 
accuses the Hungarians of being the whole of France and Germany or 
backward on account of rohdes which not. Perhaps Janos Is surreptitiously 
.are patently "progressive". But let us attempting to 


is surreptitiously 
answer another 


Organization man 


George Mikes 

ZoltAn Vas 

VluontagsAgos tfetera: Onfiletfrfis I 
737pp. •• 

Akkorl AnmagimkrAI: Onfiletfrfis II 

£?5pp. Budapest: MagvetO 

Kflnyvkiadti. 


Zoltin Vas is one of the moat colourful 
of HurlaaryV post-war Communist 
leaders. His rise, fall (and rise again) Is 
" a. thrilling adventure story and a 
cautionary tale. The two volumes of his' 

■ memoirs servo as a reminder t hafwhilc 
- humanity.may be in for a rough ride ip 

the near future, next year will nbi.be- 
1984 in the Orwellian sense. . . 

The son of bourgeois parents, Vas 
joined the Communist Party at the age 
of sixteen, during the First World War. 
After the collapse of the B£la Kun 
regime in 1919, he, with thousands of 
others, lied the country. A year later 
be. was .sent back to reorganize the 
Communist youth movement — 1 a 
dangerous activity, indeed a heinous 
. ertnio, In.Admiral Horthy’s Hungary.’ 

. He. was caught and; Vrhlle some of ms 
1 reUowTprlsbnen were dyed'death 
sentenced, he, because bfnis extreme 
youth, (he was still trader eighteen), 
was ■ sentenced . to (fifteen years’ 
Imprisonment, Immediately after the 
trials, the Soviet authorities rounded 
up 3,000 Hungarian army officers, still 
in prisoner-of-war camps In Russia, 

• and threatened to-execute them, all 

■ should the Hungarkns start executing 
the Imprisoned. Communists. The 
threats had their intended effect and 
; the Hungarian military hostages were, 
exchanged 1 for the Hungarian! 
Communists, Vas among them. • 

; He went to live in Moscow but two-! 
: and-a-half years later he was, oncei 
again, back in Hungary, organizing! 
illegal youth cells, this time under the' 


When the prize was captured Vas, with 
a few others, was also arrested. 

There was martial law in Hungary, 
the military courts could only acquit an 
accused or sentence him to death. As 
acquittal was out of the question, the 
prisoners* fate seemed to be sealed. In 
spite of thU mortal danger Rdkosl 
defended himself with admirable 
courage and sparkling wit, Vas was no 
leu spirited in his own defence. The 
trial became a cause cilibre. Press 
campaigns, mass demonstrations nil 
- over the world, and other means of 
pressure ■ forced Horthy’s judges to 
refer the case to the ordinary courts, 
which saved the lives of the prisoners. 
’ Vas was sentenced to sixteen years and 
served the full sentence, often in the 
same prison, sometimes in the same 
, cell, as Rdkosi! They were maltreated 
and. starved; occasionally they 


illegal youth cells, this time under the' 
guidance of . RSkosi. Rfikosh 

bad been one of B61a Kun's 1 
Commissars, and therefore presented: 
a glittering prize for Horthy's police.: 


were exchanged once again, this time 
during the Hitler-Staiin Pact, for fifty- 
six flags captured In 1849 by the 
Russians when they came to the rescue- 
of the defeated Austrians. 

In Moscow Vas lived the Ufe of all 
Hungarian 4rnlgr6s: visiting prisoner-. 
Q&war . camps,. indoctrinating 
Hungarian prisoners and broadcasting 
to Hungary. His finest hou r came at the 
end of the war. He was among the first 
Comniunist leaders' to return to the 
country, soon followed by Jiis friend, 
mentor and former fellow-prisoner, 
Rfikosi: Vas, although for some time 
regarded as Rfikosi's. right-hand man, 
was. never among the. true post-war 
leaden; of Hungary. He: Was no 
Ideologue; no policy-maker, Just an 
.organizer qf genius.;It is.generally 
acknowledged that tie, more than 
anyone else, succeeded in saving 
Hungary - and especially Budapest 
literally from starvation, it Was he who 
reorganized everyday life In that 
defeated, demoralized and poverty- 
stricken land 1 and if was ne who 
stablized the currency, so successfully. 
Inflation in Hungary , then was even 
worse man in Germany in the 1920s: 
when the pengfl (the old currehcy) was 
replaced by tire forint, the price of one 
single forint was 200 mlliiodpengOs. 


objection to his thesis, namely that 
even within states regional variations 
render meaningless any attempts to 
lump them into universal categories of 
backward and developed nations. For 
example, can the United Kingdom be 
taken to include Ireland for Janos’s 
purposes? Can Inverness be said to 
have been “developed” in 1914 and 
Budapest and Berlin "under - 1 
developed”? Clearly there is at 
difficulty here'. However, Janos's way 
of resolving it - by limiting his “core” to 
England, West Germany, Northern 
France and the Low Countries - is 
merely tautological. It is hardly an 
intellectual revelation to be told that 
industrialized areas are different from 
unindustrialized areas because the 
latter have no industry. 

Regarding Hungary itself, Janos 
drives his argument too hard. To say 
that there was a “progressive 
narrowing of political regimes” is 
misleading. The Dualist system was 
much more liberal than tbe Metternich 
or Bach regimes while the Horthy 
regime between the wars was more 
liberal than the Dualist one. In feet it is 
nonsensical to try to paint the political 
history of Hungary in the colours of 
some Latin American banana republic 
or Third World dictatorship. All 
Janos's evidence suggests that 
Hungary’s rulers were committed to a 
parliamentary system under the rule of 
law and that for most of the time the 
franchise in Hungary was no more 
restricted than in the rest of Europe. 
Thus under Dualism, we are told the 
courts were free, the press was free and 
(outside areas inhabited by the 
^nationalities” whose loyalty to the 
state was in doubt - cf Ireland in British 
history) elections were free. Prime 
ministers who did not consult their 
back-benchers lost power; the High 
Court freed one deputy who tried to 
shoot one prime minister and backed 
another who had accused a second 
premier of fraud. The same court 
regularly overturned disputed election 
results m government constituencies. 


Vas was the hero of the land, and, of 
course, this was his undoing. Rfikosi 
became jealous; Vas was sent to be 
director of a provincial coal-mine. 

But oblivion was not to be his fate. 
Indeed, now followed the most sinister 
chapter of his eventful life. Beria, 
fanning the flames of Stalin’sparanoia, 
convinced the old tyrant that his Jewish 
doctors (“American spies" to a man) 
were conspiring to kill him. The 
doctors were arrested and preparations 
made for their trial and execution. If 
Russia had antlsemitlc purge-trials, all 
the satellites must do so too. This 
caused a slight embarrassment in 
Hungary because all three leaders of 
the country-Rfikosi, GerO and Farkes 
- were Jews. But they, undeterred 
singled out a fourth Jew, Vas, as 
eminently suitable to be purged. 
Rfikosi, while reassuring him of his 
everlasting friendship, made 
preparations to sacrifice his former 
crony, fellow-prisoner and fellow-Jew, 
and send him to the gallows. Vas was 
saved by Stalin’s death and Imre 
Nagy s accession to power. 

During the 1956 revolution he sided - 
with Imre Nagy. When the Russians 
reoccupied Budapest, he with other 
leaders T Imre .Nagy among'them - 
sought refuge at the Yugoslav 
Embassy, A few days later they were 
offered safe conduct by the Russians, 
but as soon as they left the Embassy, 
they were arrested and interned In 
.Romania. Imre Nagy was executed. 
Vas and Che others were eventually 
allowed to. return to Budapest where 
he now lives the Ufe of a retired 
politician and a tiro writer. His 
volumes of mempirs are somewhat 
disorganized, the narrative tends to 
Jump backwards and forwards. 
Hackneyed party jargon, keeps, 
cropping up; the author talks of Eastern 
democracy and Western Imperialism,' 
but I have the vague feeling that what 
he really has in mind, is Eastern 
imperialism and Western democracy. 
The books, all the same, make 
compulsive reading, written by ah old- 
fashtoned Jpatriot and a man of 
Z?* tSn Vas, at the age of 
™ a ^, be . a somewhat tamed lion 
but certainly he is no extinct volcano.; 


Meanwhile, newspapers flourished 
everywhere, including socialist ones 
which used terms such as “pigs” and 
"criminals” of ministers who were 
passing laws on social security and 
workers rights as progressive as any in 
Europe. These same ministers were 
also pursuing a policy of 
industrialization which was to give 
Hungary from the 1880s a growth-rate 
on average of over 6 per cent per 
annum. Most of these policies and 
freedoms, it should be added, were 
retained between the wars. Right up to 
March 1944, Janes acknowledges, 
Hungary enjoyed an effective 
opposition and a free press - and, of 
course, did much more to save its 
Jewish population than the more 
“advanced* French and Germans. 
Thus it is difficult to accept Hungary’s 
“backwardness”. 

Janos, finally, vitally underestimates 
the true motive forces in Hungarian 
history. Adherence to a parliamentary 
tradition frustrated both Metternich 
and Franz Joseph, just as it did the 
more authoritarian tendencies of the 
Tiszas, Gflmbfls and Imrbdy. 
Domination by foreign powers - 
particularly Austria - shaped not 




ati of course had tragic amSS 
But it is the role ofthrHX 
m«t of all which 5 
underestimated. For i|TJ £ 
nationaUty problem whkh dilSdS 
“nation" in 1848-49; It ZT 
nationality problem which waHi £ 
root of the Tisza system- all £ 
government’s “safe" seats JZ- 
Slovak and Romanian countier ?.! 
the nationality problem ona’ ,2 
which encouraged the Magyan? 
protect the Jews (assimBfcJ 
sustained the Magyar majority)' wfe 
last but not least it was the n/foS 
problem which led to the fiisTH 
War and the end of Greater Hums, 
I do not doubt that 
backwardness also had a part tophi, 
shaping Hungarian history, bm b 
argue - as Janos does- that ft abend 
else determined that history doetu 
seem to be supported by the boa. 
Historical backwardness by by 
cannot explain the histotyof Humn 
far less that of the whole Third Wort' 


Corruption and creation 


Virgil Nemoianu 

Alexandre Cioranescu 
I on Barbu 

155pp. Boston: Twayne. 

In the last few years before his death. 
Ion Barbu was a daunting figure: a 
large frame bent over a gnarled 
walking-stick, a dropping white 
moustache and flowing mane behind 
an Olympian brow, a huge turn-of-the- 
century bow-tie, a sad, opaque gaze. 
By this time, he bad become a living 
legend. In the Stalinist 195% in 
Romania he had refused to publish 
anything except for a fragmentary, 
contorted ana icy translation of 
Richard III, but had instead withdrawn 
into his other career as a 
mathematician. Barbu had obtained 
his doctorate in mathematics in 1924 
with a dissertation on "The Canonic 
Representation of the Addition of 
Hyperelliptic Functions”, having 
studied at Gflttingen, Tubingen ana 
Bucharest, and in 1941 he became n full 
professor of algebra at the University 
of Bucharest, He lectured at many 
European universities and his papers 
and textbooks in various branches of 
mathematics won him what I assume, 
as a non-mathematician, was a well 
deserved reputation. His scientific 
work always appeared, however, 
under the name of Dan BarbiUan. 
Barbu was his poetic name, which 
earned him a quite separate renown. 

This second personality was also that 
of a robust and tireless womanizer (a 
“priaplc vandal” his friends called 
him), and of-a lusty Bohemian and 
haughty Iconoclast. The sum total of 
his published poetry amounts to some 
3,000 lines, virtually all of which were 
written in the 192%. His masters were 
More as, Valfity and Mailanxte, as well 
as Poe Bnd Coleridge, and he 
astonished bis readers with a blend of 
dense . hermetfeism and formal 
perfection.-His poems are among the 
most difficult ever written in 
Romanian.. Yet his was not the 
absurdist, free association technique 

E ractised.by the Surrealists and 
ladaists. Barbu sought to teach down 
to a depth; where mystical and' 
mathematical symbols could axmemre 


Parnassian and Symbolist models, Hi 
is particularly strong in showing fc 
Nietzschean premisses of mraci 
Barbu’s vision, particularly in term si 
the tension between the will lofav 
and anarchic creativity. 

But useful as these indication* u 
be, the chief merits of Goranasi 
study lie elsewhere. He explain* fe 
although Barbu’s poems may seta 


mathematical symbols could cooperate 
and Invoke the seething Dionysian 
“f® °* i B 5 in £ trough its contrary: 
cold, polyhedral forms.: The several 
cycles of bis lyrical verse which explore 
this area, notably “Tire Dogmatic 
» af e generally considered as the 
foundation on which his * poetic 
reputation must rest. , 

The great merit of Alexandre 
uoranescus monograph is that it 
emphasizes. equally other sides , of 
Ba ™ u f work, uoranescu is' .a 
specialist in Comparative Literature 
and Romance Philology (he taught for 
many yearsat the University of Laguna 
in tiie Canaries) and, accordingly, bis 
outlook is broad. He is aware* that 
Barbu s earUest poetry is transitional 
and tentative, lightly Imitating 


recurring motifs is the town of Isatt, 
the colourful and corrupt Bus 
settlement which, according to Bute, 
arose on the rums of andenl Tnj. 
Isarlyk is endearingly decadent, spin 
both corrupt ana creative wbmi 
motley crew of saintly juste 
prostitutes and chlmaeric mm 
are heirs to a world beneath wUcfa* 
perfect geometry of an ki 
civilization can still be vap4 
perceived or remembered. Thu** 
of Isarlyk Is “halfway between Era* 
Good”, an archaeological w* 
stratum full of the refuse of 
civilizations, as picturesque u fl i 
malodorous. 

Cioranescu also dwells on bmos 
cycle of lyric poems in wbichsiuIK* 
other gasteropoda abound. 
described these in a fambiuiw*. 
“super-sexual and super-roiwa- 
Thelr presence suggests a 
teeming world from which poffW**J 
reason are absent and which mufl® 
be closer to absolute 
"uncreated existence". In the**®, 
others of bis poems Barbuabu**" 
regular metres in favour ofMCw* 

Barbu was more or k**JrJjJ 

about his neo-Platonic 
.'suggests in his occasional 
as m some of the poems thy® 
that mathematics, t 0 8 eth * r _£i 
"marie” of words, can J 
“sccondarygame” (this 
one of his finest senes of po«« : 
that though it may be 3 ft 
comparison with 

palpable reality, this 

us a vision of an. unsulEed tnP;^. 

His long and sullen 
during thelaat thirty yean £ 
died in 1961) has sbmetWng^ 

about it, historically speaWjfc 

offered a sophisticated, 
demandingversionof 80 ®.*!" 
themes in Romanian cuWJ> 
for an aesthetic ideallsnij a 
Paradise, a resentment aga^. ^ 
a ferocious Innocence.- But 
too subtle a mind not to 


culture predicated if 

sentiments as- these 
founder sadly in 
touch with reality; andI tq ^ f 
happened after thejale^g 
Romania. As a 
heritage-toohas beendMjjJ^ 
Romanian writers _h^ 
obscurity, others 
truths to mere plabtudte p^ 
he was to brand a? 
he was fully awareth*!*^ 
no answer to. the 
Us society and *o be wunf 
silence. ' “ r • ' 
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The selective eye 


Fifty years on: 
John Richard Green 


He Knight of Glin 

jliunicE Craig 

From 

^ earliest times to 1880 
j^>,h black-and-white 

ffitioos. Batsford. £20. 

0713125865 _ 

itaroulli in Belfast Maurice Craig got 
u know the prehistoric remains of 
famtv Down, and a high point of his 
Says occurred when he forced 

Mt reluctant father to take him on an 
OTtdJiion to the early Christian 
is on Devenish island on Lough 
Ene. Luckily for the young Craig his 
bherprovided him with an allowance 
afajefa meant that from about 1945 to 
' about 1952 he was free to research and 
publish his biography of Lord 
ttvimont, the Volunteer Earl and his 
classic Dublin 1660-1860. 

■flui first book, with its detailed 
awsiftttion of Charlemont’s superb 
seo-classical temple/house, the Casino 
a Marino near Dublin, led him easily 
hto the Investigation of - the 
jackround and buildings of Dublin 
In those days architectural 
fetorians, with the exception of John 
Saul me rson, were not often concerned 
v&b social history but much of the 
Srtto and perspicacity of Craig’s 
sritiiuis inspired by his interest in me 
aseorbuildings and their relationship 
lo the humans that live in them. The 
Dublin book secured its author his first 
job as an inspector in the Ancient 
Hoaument section of what was then 
England’s Ministry of Works, where he 
became known for his idiosyncratic 
written reports of official visits to 
English country houses. His wry 
Comments on the owners of the houses 
were skilfully entwined in his 
architectural commentary . ..pn the 
buildings themselves. 

It Was this same interest that brought 


Craig back to Ireland, when he was 
asked by the then Minister of Finance, 
Charles J. Haughey, to prepare a 
report on the plight of Irish country 
houses for An Taisce, (he Irish 
National Trust, in 1970. It is a sad 
comment on Ireland today that little 
has been done to blow the dust off this 
report since it was written, and the 
future of the few remaining heritage 
houses now looks bleak indeed. But 
Craig's return has been Ireland's gain: 
he has been able to resume his lifelong 

E cupation with all kinds of Irish 
ngs, and a distillation of this 
varied field-work, done in* close co¬ 
operation with a number of younger 
scholars, has culminated in The 
Architecture of Ireland: From the 
Earlier Times to 1880. 

It must have been a considerable 
challenge to write so skilfully about 
dolmens and early Christian churches; 
then to ring the changes through 
medieval abbeys and castles, 
seventeenth-century strong-houses, 
classic eighteenth-century mansions. 
Catholic emancipation churches, and 
the maze of Victorian revivals. Craig 
also explores mausolea, bridges, 
lighthouses, greenhouses, and many 
types of public buildings - Irish court¬ 
houses, for example, are especially 
well treated. 

The author admits in hispreface that 
he has only dealt briefly with the early 
Christian and medieval periods since, 
with the exception of castles, they have 
already been so well covered by the 
late Harold Leask. Irish castles and 
tower-houses still cry out for scholarly 
investigation, however. Craig justifies 
his lengthy discussion of the 
seventeenth century and of the 
architectural transition from medieval 
to modem times because so little study 
has been done on this rather 


by many an ignorant, vainglorious The TLS of March 9,1933, carried the 
parish priest. Intenor decoration is folia wine essay on the fiftieth 
entirely omitted, and vernacular anniversarv of the death of John 
buildings find almost no place in the Richard Green, author of the Short 
hook. History of the English People: 

The whole is inevitably rather 

uneven. The eighteenth century, -^he place of John Richard Green in 
ranging from Sir william Robinson s English history arid literature depends 
Kilmainham Hospital, down to James * one boo ' k . lt js as lhe au ,f or of 
Gandons Custom House, is a model of thc ‘-s bort History of the English 
clflniy And fi joy to rc 8 o, the nineteenth | PeQpjg" that lip imnrDCLprf hjc 


century, with its sheer volume and personality upon his contemporaries, 
variety of buildings, seems almost to £ nd it js lhrough |hal book that he has 
crush Craig under heavy detail of his immense posthumous 

carved crochet and parabolic vault, influence, its instantaneous success 
This section is broken up into a senes was com n ara ble among historical 
of short summaries, which will .u- - 1 ~.. 


impressed his 


, , , , , r ... , books only to the work of Macaulay, 

doubtless lay the foundations for man> within a year 32,000 copies of the work 
a future scholar s enthusiasm; an had been and by {909 it had been 
enthusiasm that Craig clearly does noi translated into French, German, 
share. But enthusiasm and eloquence | ta ij an R uss jan, Japanese and 
are plentiful elsewhere in the book, Chinese. To-day it is still the most 
and he frequently makes a point ol rea( j single-volume history of 


-- . , w - QUIUIIX utw uukvi mi 1* Wi biiiAiunv 

comments that its siting can only be nol Jepenj upon reviews or upon 
described as Ossianic: on top of a cllft an tiquated works of research. It is due 
facing North across the Atlantic t0 a s j n gi e masterpiece. 

♦ rwiioivle thA Hiifpr Hphnflpc Ulhrer* D r 


towards the Outer Hebrides, where 
only a romantic would expect to find a 


But when a modern critic lakes up 


house, and only a lunaticwould build fhis historical text-book which, unlike 
one. The Earl-Bishop (of Derry] ^ a _ S ,_ 


escaped the melancholy oblivion of 


qualifies on both counts!" ‘ 

This book should make clear to | oss to accoun t for its immediate 
visitors to Ireland that there is much of success am ] jts far-reaching in fluence. 
architectural interest to be seen there - j{ bears the superficial appearance not 
it is nol a rural country consisting only Qn | Q f a mere students’ manual, but oF 
of lugubrious cement and shabby a manua ] written unmistakably at a 

Musirlra Praln ivnpntc thft nlfl _.J I_ '.j __!__ 


inhospitable period. Catholic church 
building between 1760 and 1840 is 
given a new focus. It is tragic to see 
what vandalism has been perpetuated 
on so many Irish Catholic churches for 

th?..sak6o£ ,, doctrine! , -an£L^ogress 


iu uc uw., Ana in is m me dour w.ua. Mrs Green was quite right when she 

advantage » s .‘0 ,^ " d . en J°y e l , the popuianly of n asser , ed tha| llie story of the “Short 

exhorts us to disregard what« actually success hil novel and the long fife of a Hisl0I y is lbe biography of its author, 
to be seen and to dwell only on what is monumen i 0 f research. Nor does a , it \ ve can j^ e ,h e intellectual 
worth seeing. His intenMon succeeds preliminary perusal of its contents indep etidence which in its earlier 
admirably. One«n only wish thathis dis p e i the feeling of perplexity. The p , h manifes t e d itself at Oxford 
publishers had treated his text with de fccts m the book were indeed (in Green’s own words) the 

more generosity. The book is badly immediately apparent to Green s « Mlt ( e res ,i ess animal in black, 
designed, and a curious reversal of the contemporaries, and lime has done cove tous of applause- sharp, sarcastic, 
margins - narrow on the outside and little to lessen them. Here can certainly busrtina pressing to the front,” 
wide on the inside - small type, be heard the echo Q f moribund revolted against the set curriculum of 

framipntlu imFVenlv orev DhOtQiraDnS, anikiiriormc' nnrl \ hf» r\f\\ it ir.nl iMP-ftS ni ..n 1 _ 1 _»i __ 1 _f_ I 


remarked that 110 one has since 
accomplished on the same scale the 
same task for this or. indeed, for any 
other nation. When Green found it 
necessary to remark: "As you see in my 
own Wee Book, I think moral ana 
intellectual facts as much facts for the 
historian as military facts,'’ he uttered 
what has now become a truism. But 
then it was faT from a truism. The 
doctrine was of course not new. but 
Green was the first resolutely to apply 
it to thc general history oF a great 
nation. And it was exactly on this 
ground that he had lo meet his 
opponents. Here even his friend 
Freeman was vehemently opposed to 
him. and in other quarters the criticism 
was hitter. By discarding the old regnal 
divisions of English history Green laid 
himself open to violent attack; and it 
was then a novel, and to many an 
unwarrantable, method which 
"devoted more Space to Chaucer than 
to Crcs&y. to Caxton than to the petty 
strife of Yorkist and Lancastrian, to 
the Poor Law of Elizabeth than to her 
victory at Cadiz, to thc Methodist 
revival than to thc escape of the Young 
Pretender." That such n view of 
English development has now become 
a commonplace is due to Green more 
than to any other one man. As a living 
intellectual theme pervaded this hook 
which was sold everywhere, so did 
general English historical studies begin 
to lake on a new orientation. 

Green's work was an attempt to 
translate into historical terms the 
philosophy of a passionately strenuous 
life; ana herein lies its real importance. 
Mrs. Green was quite right when she 
asserted that the story of the “Short 
History" is the biography of its author. 
In it we can see the intellectual 
independence which in its earlier 
growth manifested itself at Oxford 
when (in Green’s own words) the 
"little restless animal in black. 


Cockpit of the north 


Sybil Gribbon 

Jonathan Bardon 

Nferi: An Illustrated History 

SBgjj Belfast: Blackslaff Press. 

085640 272 9 

^ h a book which urban historians 
“W read - Joriathan Bardon finds 
re «Wck Belfast as romantic, as 
“trancing, as tragic as Petra. “To me 
uk old Shankill was Heaven”, 
feadnisws one of his Informants.. 
Bardon moves with assurance and 
roaslonal humour from the mesolithic 
Whsrers of the Lough shore to the 
Woe* of the native Irish against 
•fillers who used “ail means to famish 


1 , “[“ Joe Impressive lists of great liners 
1 off foe slips of the world’s 

: }®|Swt shipyard! to the intermittent 
Si W 0 ! 18 <tecHne since the First 
I au 1 , ,'^ ar * He ends With crowded and 
I '*i«pidated dwellings (Belfast is twice 
, J, owrerowded as Manchester), the 
-ivqatn'lolls 0 f internecine battle, 
rnSff ® population, the settling dust 
-.^ntneguil-vringed De Lorean motor 
and the selecttnn of RpIfnRt. with 


The Anglo-Norman period left little 
record of Belfast’s inhabitants save the 
ravages of their feuding lords, ‘ptose 
lords, however, saw one asset in the 
place - it afforded a site with good 
supplies, suitable ground, transport 
ana services for a fortified and 
corporate planters’ town. With that 
incorporation in 1603 the history of 
Belfast really begins. 

Despite the town’s strategic 
Importance and one brief siege in the 
Civil War, Belfast was peculiarly 
fortunate in the seventeenth century in 
that it suffered neither massacre nor 
destruction but prospered with the 
movement of troops and supplies. It 
became the most flourishing port in the 
north of the island: within it corninills, 
tanneries, IWo forges, a tuck mill and a 
printing press; around it houses with 
UUie gardens and orchards, a deer 
park, and a wide.lough which held safe 
the sailing ships at anchor. ... 

: At the spme time ibf 1 Pres¬ 
byterianism ; of its 1 Scottish ; settlers 
wort recognition and; then, under 
William IU, a-brief tolerance which 
allowed their particular tradition to 
survive and to strengthen into dissent¬ 
ing radicalism under the less tolerant 
eighteenth-century episcopalfamsm. 
By the end of the century for some of 

..V fl/i.nnft i.k.Wiinnii:roH M KITI 1)80 


“This is a history not of Engiisn xincs when Green, dependent upon fl curacy 
pr English conquests but of the English ■ 0 j Hoxlon, gave away jo his poor 
people.” He finds it very hard to say parishioners Tiis hardly earned and 
anything good of royalty. Nothing is muc h-needed stipend and subsisted 
for him’’more'revolting and yet up on articles written rapidly during the 

.,. . nothing is "more characteristic of r_ ht a f ter b j s day’s work was done, 

rural in-fighting to the town. Although Elizabeth "than her shameless Ca nno t the leading characteristics of 
on these years Bardon has little new to mendicity.” For James I. we have j b j 5 oc jdiy passionate text-book be 
say, he says it well. Belfast is plticed "gabble and rodomontade,” “want of discovered even in that fine face which 
within its region, island and kingdom, personal dlginity," "pedantry and t0 _ da « peers out strangely from 
so that a rounded portrait of the city ‘‘contemptible cowardice. George conventionalized portraits? Hfstoiy 
and its inhabitants emerges, written -hi. "had a smaller mind than any other was lbe ru n n g passion of his life, it 
clearly with a love for both. English king before him save James coloured the whole of his youth at 

Hnw necessary affection is for an II., and his reign contained (an Oxford, and it persisted, until the Inst 

How necess ry _ _. . c . rtn { s u n n hvnerbole) the shame of tiioi w have of him is his 


clearly wun a lovc ior coin. English king before him save James 

utST h°S7 apMare” from >F the 

sjaii.'aaswst 

and tears. Here Bardon is at his best. If Alfred ran qumnt^ citea as an 


before him save James 


iocat'eieciiorwT hjs hidings hfeip to ^llt'up by batien^ 
carry the story past the, desperate craft a dominion ijlen 
measures of the Wilson Plan.for the 


measures of the Wilson nan tor nc 
economy in 1964 and the Civil Rights 
of 1968 to the plight of the. present. 

Has Bardon any hope for the future? 


he astonishing hyperbole) “the shame of picture that we have of him is his 
en the darkest hour of English history, dictating his last book on his death-bed 

3 le for which, indeed, the king must be and Q | m ost with his dying breath. At 
ea t held to be directly responsible. Even thiny-two the "poor curate" was at tite 
If Alfred ran be quaintly cited as an crisis Q f h i s \\fe . without a settled 
his enemy of democracy, while Henry -I. j ncome , without hope of advancement, 
of was "jealously aloof,"-and Heiiry II- W jjh QS yet no' solid literary work 
to "built up by patience arid polity and . accamp lfshed, in the grip of a deadly 
rie craft a dominion alien to the deepest disease . which might at any moment cut 
he sympathies of his age." Every orte of short hls career i. ye t this was the mgn 
hts these judgments ■ »uId now be ; wbo at this time could confidently say: 
confidently disputed. Their presence in B j sba )j never be content until 1 have 

„ the "Short History” unmistakably superseded Hume, and I believe that I 
JS;[ “dates" a book* which nevertheless ' Supersede him." He did. And his 



-- -: -r j-. .i,:. . uteen’s work was in the highest permanent innuence is oue io inc 
Belfast has lost its degree serious and sincere, even method and the character rather than 

perhapsbeyopd recall.Jtjsnot alqne n b hehad a tendency to dramatizeto the matter of his book. 

: r'iv'T n d«? h ^-=d°in ™ HieBibKogrophfcSriSod.effl*s hidexta 

but ^Cdonis a historian who cannot . WhlcEP manv of his Selected bibliographical Journals 

finally w l :Sr*Sdf i ewn roore . li 

fe lowrcitizens. White, me dook wm T . mar u B ui e t i ian Ur S 
- long remain a signifirant -account of « l P a w £. , d not 


permanent Influence is due to the 
method and the character rather lhan 


was™ e Jen “more 970 has beln long awaited andls 

was . .. e . f 1 i 00 !” ^ ■ tnthifshed (B blloaraohica! 


work. In 


published 
^£32, 0 


is Joverly sensitivit 
Beiivnk °^ ten Hlbminated by. 


V-; Hearts of Steel .-“bet 
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